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Coming in for the 


HARGING full tilt into combat—driving 
toward their target with terrific speed and 
offensive power—these Elco PTs are wreaking 
havoc with enemy war craft of every description. 
In striving for peak engine performance, Elco 
as well as practically all other leading boat and 
engine builders throughout the industry, break 
in and conduct trials with Texaco. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil keeps engines 
clean, rings free, valves active, ports clear, as- 
suring compression that means full power and 
fuel economy. 

Texaco Marine Lubricants are used by the 
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U. S. Army, Navy, Coast Guard, U. S. Engi- 
neers, and by a majority of steamship companies 
operating cargo vessels for the War Shipping 
Administration. 


Texaco Waterfront Dealers are stocked with 
approved Texaco Marine Lubricants, Call upon 
them freely, or write: 


The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 


APPROVED BY ALL LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 
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Elco PT Boats 
can take it, too! 


The exploits of these “Boats Behind 
The Headlines” and their ability to take 
it are due to their design, materials, con- 
struction andthe combat teams that man 
them. Each must be tops in its field— 









hence the use of thousands of strong, 
tough, rust-proof Everdur* screws that 
hold fast these new, speedier, harder- 
hitting Elco PTs being rushed to com- 
pletion daily. 43184 


. .- and Copper Water-Jacketed Exhaust Pipes 


Numerous other places of Elco PT Boats, both 
above and below the water line, are protected 
against rust and corrosion. For instance, they 
are equipped with all Copper Water-Jacketed 
Exhaust Pipes made by Joseph Van Blerck & 
Son. Light in weight, these copper water- 
jacketed exhaust lines improve engine effi- 
ciency, minimize the possibility of corrosion 
of engine working parts, and reduce fire haz- 
ard from overheated exhaust lines. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Anaconda Copper & Crate 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY « General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company « In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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General Mofors Diesel Engines with} 







100 of these towboats, all powered by GM Diesel Engines with 
Airflex Drive, are being built by the U.S. Army Engineers 


for the Defense Plant Corporation. Several are in service. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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E- \ | ENGINES 150 20004 CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, cieveona 0 


ENGINES . ......¢43.. 3 15 to 250 H. P. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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Relores Cee wt Ah ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, III. 
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Matthews 50” Raised Deck Sedan 


Chey ve in the Navy Now... 


and performing some tough, hard service for Uncle 
Sam. They are hastening the day when you can 
again buy a brand new gleaming Matthews like the 
one above. ¢ When that day comes we'll be glad to 
send you some interesting information about the new 


War Bonds! Matthews Cruisers if you will send us your address. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
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Unseen and unsung, but never-the-less most important on Elco PT’s, ae 
popularly known as mosquito boats, are the especially designed 


VAN BLERCK 
ALL COPPER, Water Jacketed, EXHAUST PIPES 


Also Manufacturers of 
pper, Water Jacketed, Exhaust Manifolds 
For the Famous Sterling Admiral Marine Engines 


We stand ready to commence fulfillment of private 
orders from engine manufacturers, boat yards 
and boat owners the day victory is achieved. 


JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
ROOSEVELT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Over Forty Years’ Marine Engineering Experience 
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JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 


| _ formerly MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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POWER GEARED TO ATTACK 





REVERSE 
and REDUCTION 


ye motors muffled and gears driving quietly, gray death 


: streaks over the waves to sink an unsuspecting enemy ship. 

Engine builder and gear manufacturer in cooperation achieved 

‘the best results in smooth power transmission in P.T. Boats and 
other Navy craft. 

Mote than twenty types of Navy and Army craft in thousands 

of installations depend on Joes Gears. Boat builders say that Joes 

Gears are the one piece of equipment which never give trouble. 


SNOW - NABSTEDT GEAR CORP. 


NEW HAVEN and HAMDEN rs 


CONNECTICUT » 
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In War or Peace the 
Finest Ships Rely on 


ODAY, our Merchant Marine is making history . . . carrying 
an enormous tonnage of planes, tanks, guns and food to our 
fighting forces and those of our allies. 


The freighters of the United States Merchant Marine are doing 
an outstanding job in the war effort by transporting their share 
of the materials vital to victory. Radiomarine equipment helps 
them deliver the goods safely and on time. 

The entire facilities of Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
| including its service stations at 21 ports, are devoted to equipping 


merchant ships and the ships of our armed forces needed to win 
the war. 














When victory comes, the improved radio-electronic equipment 
developed for war will be made available to all vessels from 
| pleasure craft to luxury liners. 











RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
75 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Blasting through the inferno at Salerno, our hard- 
hitting Beach Busters have again thrilled the nation. 
More power to those who man the small craft of our 
“little Navy” and to the hull and engine building 
giants who are rushing out more and more sea fight- 
ing equipment for our new amphibious vanguard. 
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Marine engineered equipment for fishing 
boxes the compass. 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 

















ine Products 
ae and clutch 
controls. (Also 
special application 
types for the dura- 
tion.) 











6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


























MARINE ENGINEERED EQUIPMENT 
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RECESSED 


AND 


SLOTTED 


Wood Screws 
Sheet Metal Screws 
Machine Screws 
Stove Bolts 
ALSO 


Cap Screws 
Set Screws 
Machine Screw Nuts 
Wing Nuts 
Rivets and Burrs 
Rods 
Specialties 


In all metals, finishes 


and sizes .. . in count- 


less thousands for the 
Ships, Planes and 
Equipment of 


AMERICA 
AND HER 
ALLIES 


RECESSED 
HEAD SCREWS 


have been the subject of 
numerous patents issued 
during the past seventy 
years and more by the 
United States Patent Of- 
fice. From all angles of 
consideration, the Reed & 
Prince Recessed Head 
Screw, which is patterned 
after the expired Frearson 
patents, is undoubtedly the 
best. Aside from its ad- 
vantages of greater bear- 
ing surface, concentrated 
driving force, absolute true 
center and superior ap- 
pearance, the fact alone 
that one driver will handle 
the whole range of screw 
heads makes it certain that 
eventually Reed & Prince 
type Recessed Head Screws 
and Bolts will be the stand- 


ard. of the markets of the 
world, 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


BRANCH 
3635 IRON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BULKH cane’ — 


AND MARINE 
BUILDINGS ETC. 








WATERPROOF 
BOILPROOF 
HOT-PRESSED... 


Meets all Bureau of Standards requirements for Exterior 
plywood. These giant panels are especially adapted for — 


Decking * Planking * Composite Bulkheads * Sub-Assemblies 
FOR BARGES AND BOATS 


Also Valuable in Heavy Frame Construction in Docks or Warehouses 


The only limit on Jength or width of these panels is that of con- 
venience in handling or shipping. We’re making them up to 9 feet 
wide or long unsanded, and 8% wide or long sanded. They are made 
by hot-press method using phenol-aldehyde synthetic resin binder. 


Orders are being accepted for prompt shipment and 


later—subject to government allocations of fir plywood 


Address inquiries, with specifications and approximate shipping 
requirements to — 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION . toqiam, Washington 


* SUPER-Harbord ...the Marine Plywood 


























Put yourself right in this sketch of a Chris-Craft “flying bridge” 
and look forward to the future ... Your new Chris-Craft will be 
better designed, better built, more comfortable and convenient 
than any boat you’ve ever seen or dreamed of. Right now, we're 
100% engaged in war work doing everything in our power to 
speed the great day when you can again buy a Chris-Craft, 
the world’s finest motor boat, for your rest and relaxation. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds Today- 


Tomorrow command your own 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 





WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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“Don’t 


ONE of the sharpest naval 
defeats ever handed a major fleet was 
the trouncing Admiral Sampson’s 
Americans handed the Spaniards at 
Santiago. 


o% 


Blockaded in port, Admiral Cervera 
tried daringly to dash through the 
Yankee gantlet. He failed, and in 
almost no time, Cervera’s fleet was in 
flames. It was in this battle that Cap- 
tain Philip of the Texas quieted his 
crew's shouts of exultation with a 
single order. 


“Don’t cheer boys,” said Captain 
Philip, “the poor devils are dying.” 
This sense of humanity even pre- 


vails in today’s war against a treach- 
erous and inhumane enemy .. . but 
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cheer boys!” 
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is exercised with caution. With equal 
caution, America stands on guard 
against all forms of treachery, dnd you” 
can help. Join the U. S. Coast Guard 
Temporary Reserve. Offer the services _ 
of your own boat as well, and keep 
your equipment shipshape and ready. 
Remember, too, that War Bonds will 
speed the day of quiet pleasure sailing. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


—EXt0e 


BATTERIES 
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ACTUS fights on the Seven Seas- 
On Land - and Skies above them! 


Serving America’s Warriors everywhere, ACTUS Hose Clamps 
are selected for their absolute ‘seal-ability’ and their extra- 
efficiency in installation either on the production line or in over- 


haul. ACTUS Products Company, Mount Vernon, New York. 


ACTUS ALSO MAKES WrapLock 
America's Most Efficient “Strip" Hose Clamp 
ond WrapLock Hose Clamps 


ACTUS SERVES 
Every War Effort By 


ON 
FACO NAVAL DIVIS! 
ANNAPOUS YACHT 
HARBOR BOAT 
WIGGINS 


ARD 
pier 1 SHIPBUILDING 


WHEELER SHIPY ARDS 
AUCKINS YACHT 


ATED VULTEE 
WRIGHT 

















Speaking of bargains—at maturity, your war bonds will buy 

a motor boat priced a full third more than the money you pay for 
the bonds today. And what a boat! Sleek and beautiful 
beyond your fondest dreams. Worth saving and waiting for! 


It is important that we all buy war bonds to the limit—to 
absorb today’s “‘dangerous dollars’’ and help keep prices 
down. It is not enough that we buy ‘‘some’’; we must deny 
ourselves other purchases to buy more. 


And remember, there is a close relation between today’s 
denials and tomorrow’s satisfactions. Those who put a bigger 
percentage of their earnings into war bonds now 

will have a greater share of the fine products of the future. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Manistee, Michigan 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 








BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 


BOATS 
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Ridin 


in rubber boats 
powered with Evinrudes 
















LOpee ieeethis service. 
quizemenes of amphibious 


Evinrude engineers have 


cious rubber boats serVeweull 
Co. Before launching they ‘ate-geim 
ages”, easily handled, stowed, trans 

ly the hulls can be unfolded . . . swift 


dyanced the peacetime exnboard motor into new 
fields of usefulness. Today these developments — 
and every motor we build — belong to America’s 
In a brief period a fleet of them can be readied for armed forces. After Victory they will be yours... for 
duty. With load capacity of several tons, they are your greater enjoyment of every hour on the water! 


used for rearming and refueling operations at ad- EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
° ° ’ 
vance bases. In landing operations, such a boat car- Evierede Meters of Caneda, beteshere, Covede 


ries eighteen men, battle equipped, 


through heavy surf and over coral 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 


motors are secured on special stern brackets 
and they’re set to go! 













reefs. Highly maneuverable and 
amazingly light in draft, they can 
be operated in shoalest waters. 
They are driven by powerful, full- 
reversing Evinrude “Lightfour” 
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At present our 500 workers and our 


SEA CAPTAIN OF THE 
OLD SCHOOL 


Captain Walter E. Farmer 
has been a. sea captain for 
40 years, and holds a mas- 
ter’s license, unlimited, 
for steam, motor or sailing 
ships. Today, he pilots our 
YMS boats and Navy tugs 
on their trial runs, and de- 
livers them to the ports 
the Navy designates. He’s 
another of the old timers 
who are helping American 
shipyards to do their part 
in winning the war. 


entire facilities are producing mine- 


sweepers and Navy tugs. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS ... NOW 








BAR HARBOR 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


FRANK L.SAMPLE, JR., Inc. 


«x Shipbuilders x 





{jf PORTLAND 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


Complete Modern I titties for Designing, Building forin and Reconditioning Yachts and Commercial Vessels up to 200 feet 


Mernber of: Maine Boatbuilders and Repairer sO tion, and Atlantic Coast Boat Builders and Repairers Ass n.,In« 
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BROTHER...SHE'S ae RONG’ OF THE NAVY... 


* * 









1.“BA TTLE STATIONS!” Enemy ship sighted! A sweeping 2. NO PLACE FOR SOFTIES —either men or equipment! 


~ 


glance at the instrument board—to synchronize the giant A motor torpedo boat in action really “hits the high spots” 
engines at battle speed. And a rough, tough fighting ship —or bucks straight thru. Dodging —twisting— pounding 
goes into roaring action... into point-blank torpedo range... 





3. “FIRE ONE! FIRE TWO!” Then hard over on the wheel, 4. GOODBYE NIP! They’re hits! Scratch one more from 


too fast for enemy guns to follow. How fast? In miles the enemy forces! ‘Another glance at the instruments 
or knots, that’s a secret. But it’s close to 100 spine-crack- riding herd on the thundering engines. Action’s ended. 
ing Bumps Per Minute. “Drop to cruising speed! Resume patrol!” 


WHO MAKE Stewart-Warner instruments for motor 
torpedo boats and other naval uses are proud that 
they’ve earned their place aboard. It’s one of many war 
jobs now engaging Stewart-Warner’s full facilities. In elec- 
tronics—aviation—sea and land transportation—heating— 
we’re privileged to play a share in keeping America secure. 
When victory is won, the advancements we’ve learned 
in war will help reshape a world at peace. But our sole 

JEWELS TAKE THE JOLTS!...Jewel : . 
bearings like those in a watch give purpose today is to turn out weapons of victory . . . to 


lasting accuracy to Stewart-Warner bring more American boys home safely . . . and sooner. 
speedometers and tachometers. Each 


jewel is examined microscopically. 









STEWART 
WARNER 








STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SPEEDOMETERS ODOMETERS TACHOMETERS GAUGES PANELS 


—to show vehicle speed —torecord total milesor —toshow machinespeed —to check temperature, —to indicate all phases 
and mileage traveled machine revolutions in “turns per minute”’ pressure, oil and fuel of engine operation 
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He Doesn’t Know WHERE- 
But Scripps Will Be THERE! 


Invasion! It’s haunting Hitler. His fortress Europe has turned into a trap. 
Cc Wherever he looks there is no escape. Everywhere invasion threatens. Where 


al next? He can’t be sure. The only certainty is that it’s here. And you can be 

Fon sure that Scripps is there, too. Powerful, dependable Scripps engines have 

1S ‘ helped to speed every amphibious invasion of this war—will help to speed the 

ett e® F ones that are yet to come. In the pleasant years A. H. (after Hitler) you will 

Wy want a Scripps in your boat. Our hand will have gained skill and Scripps will 
HA? 


have the speed, the smoothness, and dependability that you naturally require, 


er Buy More War Bonds 
\ f j 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL MARINE ENGINES 
V-TWELVES © V-EIGHTS ¢ SIXES ¢ FOURS 


jah 2 al TWENTY-FIVE TO SIX HUNDRED* HORSEPOWER 
*TWIN SCREW 








SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY « 5817 LINCOLN AVENUE + DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
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: A pair of the six 44’ yawls built for the U. S$. Naval Academy, Annapolis 
Position — Off Mt. Desert Island, on the Maine Coast, where wind, sea and weather combine fo really test a boat. 


Miskitea. staunch Down East windjammers were built on this 
rugged Maine shore by forebears of the craftsmen now produc- 
ing Hinckley Boats. Today, Hinckley Boats are built for war. 


But tomorrow they’ll be built for peace — for you. 


We offer extensive facilities for the designing, construction, 
service and storage of commercial or pleasure craft, sail or 
power. Post war stock boats in a variety of types and sizes will 


be announced soon. Meanwhile, your inquiry is invited. 


| 


wenry e. MIN CKE EY company 
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YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers, 
Marine Insurance and Appraisals 


1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 





No. 1654—FOR SALE—41’ x 35’ 10” x 11’ 4” x 5’ motor sailer, built in 
1938 from designs of Sparkman & Stephens. This boat has had excellent care and is 
being offered due to the owner having entered the Service. Many extras include cabin 
and cockpit floors of teakwood, 12-volt generator, cabin heater, sailing dinghy with 
davits, electric blower in galley and toilet, and Lux fire system. Sails by Ratsey. 
300-Ib. icebox: Complete ground tackle. Thorough inspection can be made by ap- 
Pointment with. YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








8% 
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No. 4970— FOR SALE — One of the wy - 
DeLuxe model single hander yawls, used gaan, 
three short seasons, 35’ x 8’ 6” x 5’ 3”. 


Sleeps four. Good complement of sails. 


No. 5137—-FOR SALE — One of the 
fastest 8-Meter sloops afloat. Complete in 
every respect for racing. Everything of 
the best in materials and workmanship. 


i Other Suggestions 
; 3 No. 4889 — 40’ Motorsailer repowered in 
} 1940. 


38’ Fairform Flyer, well kept and reason- 
ably priced. 


50’ Diesel powered Dawn cruiser. 


43’ 6" o.a. Auxiliary cutter by Estate. 





28’ Auxiliary C.B. sloop, new 1940, 


No. 5099 — FOR SALE — Ideal cruising 
boat for two. One of the popular Eastward 
Cubs designed by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. 
Built 1937..Able and well built. 25’ 10” x 
8’ 4” x 3’ 8”. 


36’ 6” Rugged ketch, new 1938. 


1941 Coastwise cruiser, delivered August 
of that year. 
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C. P. AMORY, pistriBuTor, INC. 


Newport News, Virginia 
MARINE INSURANCE 2 YACHT BROKERS 
Dealers in Fine Motor Boats 


SEVERAL FINE BARGAINS IN RECONDITIONED 
AUXILIARIES AND MOTOR CRUISERS 











40’ Diesel motor sailer. A fine deep sea fishing boat, 
as well as ideal cruiser for family purposes. Very 
heavily built. Good condition. Here is an unusually 
attractive proposition for the exacting yachtsman. Let 
us give you more information about her. 





— 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT * Telephone: Mystic 659 


Wharine Agency 








47' TWIN-SCREW POST- 
CRUISER 





Bn 
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38’ AUXILIARY CUTTER 
Rebuilt 1939 





One new 18’ Rhodes Cape Cod. 
Sloop, never been used, a fine 
smart mahogany little yacht. 


A fine 45’ double cabin, deck- 
house, twin-screw motor yacht, 
built by Stevens, Stockton, Calif. 
This is a very beautiful cruiser 
and in splendid condition. 


A fine 1941 Richardson deck- 
house cruiser, 33-2, Gray Reduc- 
tion Gear motor. This is the last 
built of the Richardson fleet. 
Condition good, sleeps six and 
beautifully equipped. 


35’ x 11’ 2” x 4’ 8”. Alden double 
ender, a fine auxiliary cutter, 
sleeps four, lovely galley, Gray 
motor, well equipped, very able 
and fast. Here is a fine family 
boat as well as an unusually good 
sailer. Sails like new. 


37’ 3” x 9’ 10” x 5’ 1”. Cox and 
Stevens design, a practical off- 
shore, fast and able cruiser. This 
boat is beautifully kept and one 
you will like a great deal. Two 
cabins, toilet, galley. Perfect 
condition. 


46’ x 15’ 10” x 4’ 4”. Schooner, 
motor sailer, a comfortable, 
roomy, able boat of the best 
design. Here is no racing yacht, 
but a splendid home afloat. Just 
overhauled. Price is very rea- 
sonable. 


77’ New York Yacht & Engine 
Company’s palatial yacht. A fine 


boat. Two double and two single 
cabins, beautiful deckhouse, un- 
usually attractive quarterdeck. 
This yacht will make a beautiful 
home. 


30’ Richardson single cabin 
cruiser, Gray 6-71 motor. This 
boat has upper and lower stand- 
ard berth on starboard side; 
dinette, port side. Large galley, 
nice cockpit. Just completely 
refinished inside and out and 
looks like new. 


32’ Sport New Jersey Clinker 
built deep sea cruiser. A very 
able boat, ideal for off-shore 
fishing. Sleeps four, toilet, galley, 
forward cockpit, large aft cock- 
pit. Power is Gray 6-91 Reduc- 
tion Gear. This boat is in good 
condition. 


38’ Double cabin enclosed bridge 
Matthews, completely over- 
hauled and ready for immediate 
delivery, sleeps seven. 


60’ Twin-screw motor yacht. A 
big comfortable Lathrop pow- 
ered yacht, large deckhouse, 
crew quarters, just overhauled. 
54’ A.C.F. Hall-Scott powered 
motor yacht. Completely refin- 
ished. Two double cabins, large 
deckhouse, forward dining salon, 
large quarter deck. A fine fast 
family cruiser. 


A splendid 30’ Alden Malabar 
Junior, ideal small size auxiliary 
cutter of the keel type. Sleeps 
four, toilet, galley. An inexpen- 
sive cruising fast sail boat. 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


All these yachts may be seen at Newport News, 
Virginia, or a distance of not more than ten miles. 


Come and see them. 


t 


Write for appointments 


t 


MORE BOATS WANTED 


We have customers waiting. If you want to sell your boat, 
get in touch with 


* Cc. P. AMORY * 


No. 2845—47’ Cruising ketch, 
moderate rig, 4-cylinder Kermath. 
Beamy and comfortable. Excellent 


No. 2933 — 45’ V-bottom express 
cruiser with deckhouse. Pair of 
180 h.p. Speedways. An old boat, 





cruising boat. but a good one. Make offer. 


No. 2957 — 32’ Fisherman type 
hull used as a party fishing boat; 
has helmsman shelter. 


No. 3001 — 38’ Chris-Craft ex- No. 2329 — 28’ gaff-rigged cruis- 
press cruiser hull, priced low for ing keel sloop, old but good. Make 
quick sale. offer. 


No. 2407 — 25’ seagoing motor 
sailer, slightly used as a dem- 
onstrator. 


Nos. 2341 and 2342 are two custom built Teakwood cruisers reasonably 
priced. One 40’ double cabin boat powered with Lathrop 150 h.p. motor, the 
other is a 47’ deckhouse double stateroom cruiser with forward cockpit pow- 
ered with two Sterling motors. Both boats are in excellent condition. Persons 
looking for bargains in low priced boats should not inquire about these 
cruisers. 











WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS MARINE BROKERS 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK _ Tel. Digby 4-9257 








tion and exceptionally well outfitted for fishing. Large cockpit with three swivel 
chairs. In fine condition throughout and fully furnished. In Florida. 
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No. 583 — fae cruising yawl now in Great aay 
44’ overall, 31’ water line, 10’ 3” beam, 6’ draft. 
R: y sails. Teak decks, lead ballast. Alden 
design, 1937. Has double stateroom. Large galley 
amidships, two toilets, small quarter room with 
berth aft. Winner many prizes. Gray motor. 
Bronze fasten 








‘ea ae 


No. 4819 — Very fast ansemall centerboard sen. 


A-1 shape. 32’ overall, 25’ water line, 8’ 6’ beam, 
3’ draft. Outside lead ballast. Ratsey sale. Hollow 


spars. Winner many races. Picture does not show 
longer house just added. No motor. Three berths. 


Laid up near Marblehead. 








131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 


Tel.: CAPitol 9480 





No. 675 — We have several of our famous 
Coastwise cruisers for sale. 36’ 5” overall, 
26’ water line, 9’ 9” beam, 5’ 3” draft. 
Double_ stateroom forward, toilet amid- 
ships. Roomy cabin and galley aft. Most 
accessible engine room. Four-cylinder 
stay motor. Most successful in both 
racing and cruising. A-1 shape. Laid up 
near Boston 





No. 4503 — Cruising yawl. 48’ 6” overall, 32’ 6” 

water line, 11’ 6’ beam, 4’ 6” draft with board up. 
Built by Casey 1933. 40 horsepower Gray 1937. 

ee large stateroom. Sleeps 5-7. Laid up near 
oston. 





No. 3082 — Fast light displacement sloop, used 
only one summer since built by Luders. ,40° 9” 
overall, 25’ water line, 7’ 6” beam, 5’ 9” draft. 
Bronze fastened. Lead ballast. Has cabin whe two 
berths, toilet forward with room for third berth. 
Has spinnaker, genoa and working sails. Small rig 
easily handled. 
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Fine Selection of Used Boats 


POWER 


26’ Richardson Sedan 
New 1940 


29' Chris-Craft Express Cruiser 
New 1938 


30’ Teak and Cedar Launch with 
cabin and toilet 


36’ Richardson Sedan 
New 1940 


40’ Chris-Craft Double Cabin 
Cruiser. New 1942 


42' Double Cabin A.C.F. Cruiser 
New 1937 


53’ Elco Flying Bridge Cruiser 
New 1937 


75’ Express Cruiser from our 
design 


FOR SALE: 52’ Racing and Cruising 
Schooner. Very completely equipped and in 
good condition; on Great Lakes. Has excel- 
lent racing record. Motor new 1941. 1942 
Sails. 





Fine Selection of Used Boats 


SAIL 


New 1940 
27’ Herreshoff "S” Sloop 


30’ Auxiliary Casey Cutter 
New 1935 


46’ Cutter 
35’ Tancook Schooner 
45’ Teak Schooner 
41’ Auxiliary Casey Yawl 
41’Warner Ketch. New 1939 
36’ Alden Ketch 
46’ Alden Ketch 


59’ Shallow Draft Ketch 


25’ Auxiliary Centerboard Sloop 
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FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


CABLE - BR‘ 


ALL TYPE YACHTS oa 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centers 
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TELEPHONE: 
BRYANT 9-7670 


GIELOW 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BROKERS 


Represented, DETROIT MIAMI 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
CROGIE, NEW YORK 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 


LOS ANGELES 

















WH Buy BOAT YARD ON FLORIDA 


EAST COAST BETWEEN DAYTONA AND MIAMI 


Must be equipped to service, dition and age, docks, minimum 
repair, and store boats not depth of water up to and along 
exceeding 70 feet in length. side of docks, encumbrances on 
Locations on inland waterway property if any, and _ price 
will be given preference. wanted. Not interested in boat 
yards now engaged in an ex- 
tensive building program. 
Replies will be held in strict 
confidence. Reply Box 1100, 
care of Yacutinc, 205 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Interested parties are prepared 
to pay ae if the proposition 
is right. Proposals should give 
location, general idea of equip- 
ment and buildings, their con- 


. COT 


CHARI 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


ES W. BLIVEN 
YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE j | ~. 
seek shing Squar . Buildi ing "271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y ares 
a eet 
g Evenings, Sunday and Hi y} 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 





BET har ape a ee 














THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











AHOY! Yachting”’ Reader: 


If you subscribe for YACHTING, 
and your subscription expires with 
this or the next issue, you will 
be doing yourself and us a great 


favor if you send in your renewal 
NOW. 


copies has been insufficient to take 
care of all late renewals. 


By renewing your subscription 
NOW, you will materially assist us 
in giving you the service that we 
strive to render — and you will be 
assured of receiving, without delay, 
a big January num er — more im. 
portant than ever. Be sure the con- 
tinuity of your subscription is not 
interrupted. 


For the past several years there have 
been so very many Christmas gift 
subscriptions sent in during the hol- 
iday rush that our supply of January 


If you buy “Yachting” from a newsdealer, we suggest that 
you subscribe at this time to protect yourself against further 
curtailment, through paper priorities and quota limitations, 
of the number of copies available for newsstand distribution. 


Do It Right Now! 
Yachting SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 205 East 42nd Street, New York 





WILLIAM H. MILLETT 
MARINE DESIGNER 


5711 26th ST. N. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


TELEPHONE 
CH. 5904 
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CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


331 South Andrews Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., Telephone 2676 
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R SALE or trade for smaller ship — 
Fokiiary staysail ketch 57’ x 15%’ x 8’, 
both wishbone main and new Marconi main. 
Many extras, such as Kohler Light Plant and 
automatic electric refrigeration. Top condi- 
tion needs no work. Taken down to wood 
and completely ‘$8 1943. On Lake 














FOR SALE 


AUXILIARY KETCH: 36’ 6” x 12’ x 6’; 


40-ft. Chris-Craft, 1940 or 1941, Ex- 
press Cruiser. Will buy for cash. 
Reply Box No. 1102, care of YacuTINnc, 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


38’ Centerboard Yawl, sleeps six, 
powered by Universal. Is fully found 


St., New York 17, N. Y. 











NAVIGATION 

Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Step-by-step through the 
process of finding latitude and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of navigation. $2.00 

Primer of Navigation, by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the opening chapters. Celes- 
tial navigation has been simplified, only 


SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
completeness. $2.00 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 

- Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 


RRR IK RA NTR OKA HG TOT OH OTR NI OIE OE OTA OE RIN NOTE IE OT 


THOUGHT of CHRISTMAS YET? 


These Fine Books Make Lasting and Much Appreciated Gifts 


BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers 
illustrated by sequence photos of Star 
boat models, $4. 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 

¢ principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 


DESIGNING AND BUILDING 


aichigan, $9,500. JOHN A. Tascue, M_D., and available for inspection New York <i wie ti ee Compiyes Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
2335 North Third Street, Sheboygan, area. Reasonably priced. Reply Box L. Skene. This book is a standard in its 
Wisconsin. 1101, care of Yacutinc, 205 East 42 PILOTING AND field, indispensable to naval architects, 


boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised 
to date. $3.50 
Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Na- 
val Architecture for the amateur. II- 
lustrated. $4.7 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 


eam gaff rigged; double-ended deep sea model, plicity the many problems of the coast- The complete handbook on wooden boat 

Bes built 1938. Motor new 1940. $2750. Will Either an S or a V boat. Give full wise navigator, or pilot. x construction. Takes the \gromge y see 

— take boat in trade as part payment. As- partioulace. Box No. 1104 care of Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boat choosing the right design to the fina 
s . 





| 


BM 88S 


pray’s BoatyarpD, Pawtuxet, R. I., Edge- 











FOR SALE 


atreasonable price— YACHT “MALOHA.” 
83-foot twin-screw gas heavy duty engines. 
Suitable for conversion to passenger or 
freight vessel. Can be seen Lindstrom Ship- 
ca, Shippan Avenue, Stamford, Conn. 
G. S. Groves, owner, 60 East 42 St., New 
York City, Murray Hill 2-1815. 











ENGINES FOR SALE 


Write Gray Marine Motor Co., 2970 
E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, for printed 
copy of nearly a hundfted letters from 
patriotic engine owners who will release 
their engines. 











WANTED AUXILIARY 


Will pay $1000 to $1500 for cruising sloop 
or cutter 30’ to 35’ in good condition, lo- 
cated between New York and Boston. 
Send picture and full particulars first let- 
ter. ROLD A. MANN, 124 Hillside 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn. : 




















¢ SWAP CHEST - 


8 cents a word— $1.50 minimum 
Please send remittance with order 





Will swap cash for ship’s bell clock in good 
condition. Reply Box 11-1. 


Wanted: Auxiliary Marconi Rigged Ketch or 
Yawl 30’ to 40’. Must be in good shape. Please 
give full particulars. Reply Box 11-2. 


Wanted: Shipmate stove with kerosene 
burners, 22” x 15; ship’s Glock, Concordia 
-ooker, kerosene; 5” spherical compass, under- 
lit; ball bearing swivel. Reply Box 11-3. 


Will swap ship model built to your order, if 
you re a yachtsman in the orthopedic appliance 
lusiness, for set of leg braces used in paralysis 
case which I need. Am experienced hobby ship 


rep Your inquiry appreciated. Reply Box 














Will swap for cabin cruiser in good condition 
seven (7) volumes Audubon’s Birds of America 
and three (3) volumes Quadrupeds of North 

ca, both original rare editions, binding in 
order, foxed, otherwise good. Reply Box 











YacutTine, 205 East 42 St., New York 
17N. ¥. 











WANTED: To Buy 


Alden Coast Wiser or similar type 
cutter or sloop. Also will consider 
Alden 43’ schooner. Reply Box No. 
1105, care of Yacutinc, 205 East 42 
St., New York 17, N Y. 











WANTED 


40- to 50-foot twin-screw cruiser in 
good condition. Also Gray Diesel 
engine. 


NYLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











WANTED 


Matthews, twin-cabin, 38-foot model, 
twin engines. Send full particulars. 
Cash. Reply, Box 1103, care of Y acut- 
inc, 205 East 42 St., New York 
TZN: ¥. 











FOR SALE 


New York 32 ‘‘Gallivant,’’ ex ‘‘Rampage,”’ 
designed by Sparkman & Stevens. Built by 
Henry Nevins. Two complete sets Ratsey 
sails, four-cylinder Gray Motor, Western 
Electric ship to shore phone, Radio Direction 

der. Boat, sails and equipment in A-1 
condition. OwENs Yacut Company, Dun- 
dalk, Baltimore 22, Md. 











WANTED — $4000 


Private party wants about 30’ overall 
cruising ketch. Will go to $4000 cash for 
right boat. State designer, builder, age, 
equipment, etc. Must stand surveyor’s in- 
spection. Photos or plans returned. Brokers 
send listings. MARTIN STENNES, 15 Clare- 
mon St., West Somerville, Mass. 

















Handling, by Charles F. Chapman. 
New 1943 edition of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 
Seamanship, by Charles F. Chapman. A 
fine new book by this well-known au- 
thority. Illustrated. $1.00 
The Boatman’s Manual, by Carl D. 
Lane. A practical and complete manual of 
boat handling and operation, with hun- 
dreds of clear drawings, it deals with 
every possible problem confronting the 
coastwise and inland boatman. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 
How to Abandon Ship, by Richards & 
Banigan. Illustrated. $1.00 
Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 
Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope Work, by Raoul Graumont and 
John Hensel. The same fascinating vol- 
ume that sold for $10.00 when first pub- 
lished. Enlarged and revised. $5.00 
Knots, Splices and Fancy Work, by 
Charles L. Spencer. Also contains in- 
formation on wire splicing, tables of 
breaking strength. Illustrated. $3.50 
Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for recording your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 


Laying Down and Taking Off, by 
Charles Desmond. A guide for mold 
loftsmen. $2.00 

Wooden Shipbuilding, by Charles 
Desmond. A general work devoted to 
larger vessels. $10.00 

Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk, 
Plans and complete building instructions 
for a number of boats, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3.00 

Modern Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. A fine book containing much in- 
formation on round bottom boats, bevel- 
ing frames, laying down lines, spars, 
materials and costs. $3.00 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
Loomis, Associate Editor of YacurTinc. 
It’s the best cruising book, by and large, 
I have read for many a year... a jolly 
fine piece of literature,”’ says Lincoln 
Colcord. Illustrated in color. $4. 


Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
A fine book for the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 


Sailing to the Sun, by Howard Bloom- 
field. $3.00 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completing their first season or two of 
cruising. [llustrated. $3.00 








FIGHTING FLEETS, by CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


A new, revised and enlarged edition of this well-known “Survey of the Navies of the 
World.” This book is along the lines of the famous “Jane’s.” Best on the U. S. Navy. 
Includes naval aircraft. 340 photographs and drawings. $4.50 





BOAT SAILING 


The ABC of Boat Sailing, by Herbert 
L. Stone, Editor of YacuTinc. An excel- 
lent book for the beginner with many 
maneuvers illustrated with diagrams. 


Sailing Made Easy — Toldin Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book with remarkable, specially-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. The 
best way we know of to learn to sail 
without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. New Edition. $3.50 

Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail both small 
and moderately large boats. Illustrated. 

$2.50 

The Pleasures of Sailing, by Alfred 
Stanford. Full of those many things that 
every yachtsman thinks about but rarely 
knows how to express. 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 
Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 


Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know = 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
peter: gunn se breakfast to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the amateur cook. $2 

Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book is regarded as an 
indispensable encyclopaedia of the sea. 
New enlarged edition. [llustrated. $3.50 

Kenyon Weathercaster. Your eyes to 
observe wind direction and sky condi- 
tion, a barometer, and one of these 
Weathercasters are all you need to fore- 
cast weather as much as 24 hours in 
advance. Prepared by expert meteorolo- 
gists. Full instructions. $4.95 

Meteorology for — and Aircraft 
Operation, by Peter Kraght, Senior Me- 
teorologist, American Airlines, Inc. Con- 
venient pocket size, but this fine book’s 
nearly 400 pages cover all essential 
weather data in easily understood lan- 
guage. Indexed and illustrated. $3.00 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 


struction. Temocesel’ cat of oct ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 

- Ufa Paste Seen ee ut oF Print. Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 
Will swap one sailing canoe, SCHERZO, : a * aorta) h mye j ne a Westward Bound in the Schooner 
E designed by Weber, built by {Campbell of FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT Sele, pacbinieans Wikeceanch Gee ce by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 

Se Re am. Complete sloop rig. ; : . : 

W i ; AT LESS THAN COST Sail & Power. Like all Uffa Fox books it 

mae larger sailboat. Make offer. Reply at ae en tae 31000 SIGNALING 
= eS ee DUE TO SPECIFICATION CHANGES Racing, Crubsons Bi Denker. The fourth Morse Code Memoriszer. 25 cents 
ee : ed: Boat abou -16’, suitable for f thi ‘ ies. $10.00 i Vi lizer. 50 
— installation of my 3 h.p. inboard air cooled || Seven 22-ft. LIFE BOATS. Full oceangoing war- dare heaped so tps a Binion See conte 


Motor. Reply Box 11-7. 


By. swap for cash: Suit of Star sails, medium 


cut, not b in. Fi ition. 
Box 11-8. roken in. Fine condition. Reply 


pmeanted: About 24 foot spruce mast with 
ler and shrouds, for cash. Reply Box 11-10. 











time equipment, ABS and BMI and N approved, 
including Rott releasing gear. (Mandatory 
after Jan. Ist, based on latest BMI ruling.) 
Marine Size 2 Cape Cod WINDLASS with 
Gypsy head and wildcat accommodates stud 
link anchor chain and suitable for attaching to 
double towing bit. Also all types of surplus 





Thoughts on Yachts and Yachting. 
$10.00 





Your order will be filled 
promptly by mail 


> BOOK DEPARTMENT 


International Code Flag Memorizer. 
40 cents 





Please send your remittance 
with your order 
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Mesas wsee roe 


Yachting 
205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 
10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Will swap cash for Dyer D. Di imi 
v yer D. Dink, or similar 
service dinghy. Reply Box 11-9. 


Pe 


76 Send Replies to Swap Chest, Care “Yachting” 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


marine FITTINGS, VALVES, etc. Check us for 
what you need. 





Equitable Equipment Company, Inc. 
410 Camp Street New Orleans, La. 





i 
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COMMODORE ROOSEVELT'S beauti- 
ful schooner yacht “Mistress”, which 
we are proud to have the honor of 
storing and servicing at our shipyard. 


ti ages SEES pa. cn 


YACHTING 


The best experience is their teacher 


What is “too old for active duty”? Men who have 
been sailing all their lives don’t know what that 
means. Ask the veterans of previous wars and years 
of yachting, now turning their experience to train- 
ing fighting men for the sea. 

Ask Commodore George Roosevelt of the New 
York Yacht Club...Chief of Staff of the 82nd 
Division in the last World War, veteran of many 
famous races. Here is a man who has probably 


done more deep-water sailing than any other two 


JAKOBSON 


yachtsmen you could name—who has made Navi- 
gation his lifetime hobby. Today he works tire- 
lessly for the Seamanship Training Corps, and 
teaching Navigation to naval officers. Hundreds 
of America’s seasoned yachtsmen are doing the 
same. We’re glad that our fighting men will have 
the benefit of this fine experience. And after the 
war job is over, many of them will join the ranks 
of able yachtsmen, in tribute to the men who 


taught them to manage, and love, the sea. 


SHIPYARD, INC. 


OYSTER BAY e NEW YORK 
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A CHANCE TO GET YOUR BOAT BACK 
AFTER THE WAR 


N THE early days of this war, when several branches of the Armed Services 

were taking over privately owned small craft, such as yachts and fishing 
vessels, to meet the sudden emergency that faced us, there were some ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction as to the compensation awarded the owners for 
these vessels. How much justification there was for these complaints, we 
are not in a position to judge. We feel that the Appraisal! Board tried to do 
an honest job and make fair valuations, and of some 1300 such awards 
made by midsummer of this year, approximately 80 per cent of the owners 
appeared satisfied and so expressed themselves, and only 2 per cent resorted 
to litigation, as they were entitled to do, to get an award more nearly 
commensurate with the owner’s estimated valuation. 

Many yacht owners at that time expressed a sentimental attachment to 
their boats and did not want to part with them. Maybe some of these will 
bepleased to learn of a billintroduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Bland (HR.3261) that, if passed, will give yacht owners (and other owners of 
vessels under 1000 gross tons) first chance to get their own boats back when 
the government no longer has need for them. The bill provides that, when 
ready to relinquish, the Administrator of War Shipping shall notify the 
former owner of the vessel, who may reclaim her, paying to the government 
the compensation he received on her purchase or requisitioning, less such 
allowances as may ‘‘be necessary to restore the vessel to a condition at least 
as good as when acquired,” and less a further sum ‘‘ to compensate the owner 
for the use of such vessel by the U. 8.” while in service. The determination 
of such allowances will be made by the Administrator of War Shipping, 
presumably through a board set up for that purpose. If the former owner 
does not wish his boat back on these terms, she will be offered, after a 
reasonable time, for sale upon competitive sealed bids, with the proviso 
that any bid may be rejected which does not equal the purchase price or 
compensation paid by the United States for such vessel, less a reasonable 
allowance to cover the cost of reconditioning as defined above. 

Well, there you are, boys, and here’s a chance, if the bill goes through, 
to get your “pet” back if you want her. At least you will have first choice 
in the matter. If owners who feel their yachts were taken away at too low 
valuations don’t want them back on this basis (provided always that the 
return allowances and awards are fair), it would seem that their objections 
should not carry much weight. Of course, wear and tear in the armed 
services are invariably hard on a boat. She will probably deteriorate more 
rapidly than in pleasure service. But after the last war many yachts were 
turned back to their owners and saw long and satisfactory service there- 
after. In most cases, war service did not spoil a vessel for yacht use after- 
wards and, on the whole, the awards for reconditioning were fair. 

You may or may not be for this bill. But, however you feel about it, you 
can express your views on it by writing to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine & Fisheries, Washington, D. C., referring to HR. 3261. 
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AROUND 


p> The Old Man knew that he would have 
_ to file his income tax as soon as he arrived 
home from this particular trip. That night, 
laying to an anchor because of thick weather, 
he had hauled out his account book and 
was making a few notes in preparation for the 
ordeal which lay ahead of him. 

“Hmmm,” he mused, chewing the end of 
his pencil, “I figure that if I put in my 
gasolene for the car, I can shave off at least 
seven dollars. Of course, I don’t use it myself 
but my family does, and it’s necessary 
because most of it goes to freight the boy to 
and from his work in the factory. Oh, sure, 
he pays for it, but it’s my car and why’n’el 
isn’t it all right?” He glared at the cook, 
who was swabbing down the table and had 
directed a reproachful look in his direction. 
The Old Man had a conscience, and he knew 
that he was working a whizzer. 

“Plots recoil upon the plotters,” quoted 
the cook. “I don’t know whether ’twas 
Julius Ceasar or Jeff Davis who said it, but 
believe me, it’s no darned lie! Why, I could 
spin you a yarn — yes, a dozen of ’em.— to 
show you that plots don’t pay at all! Hells 
bells, you knew old Capt’n Rufus Hannigan 
in the Oriole? Well, let me tell you something: 


> ‘“Capt’n Hannigan was a State-of-Mainer 
and he didn’t believe in any unnecessary 
circulating of money. If he’d had his own 
way about things, he’d have traded salt fish 
or muskrat hides for his supplies and gear, 
same as his great-grandfather did down on 
the Penobscot. Well, something 
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Plots Recoil 


hauled my old ones wants fifty dollars or 
more, according to the gear and trim, so he 
says. It’s robbery, that’s what it is and be 
cussed and be blowed if I give it to him!’ 

“Well, Abe didn’t say much. He knew the 
Old Man and tried to get along with him. 
But the cook, who heard all this conversation, 
was more interested. He knew the Old Man 
too, and he had suffered, making special 
dishes for him. He had reasoned to himself 
that he ought to be reimbursed for some of 
this extra effort and had laid his plans ac- 
cordingly. What he had done was to fin up 
to a dentist that he knew and make a deal. 
The dentist had promised him a ten dollar 
bill if he could sell the old man a set of his 
teeth. Now, by Godfrey, it looked as if the 
whole scheme was due to go over the side — 
but he wouldn’t give up yet. 

“He argued with the Old Man against 
cheap teeth. ‘Got metal deckin’ on ’em,’ he 
says, ‘liable to give you the hy-fan-tods or 
something. You’d better get a better set and 
they’ll see you through.’ But the best the 
Old Man would promise was that he’d test 
‘em out—and that’s where the plotting 
begun. 

“Both sets of teeth arrived and seemed to 
fit fine. ‘So,’ says the Old Man, ‘you cook 
me up a mess of tripe for supper. I haven’t 
had any tripe for a month, and I’ll test out 
the teeth on it.’ 
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CABIN LAM? 


“Well, the cook fixed up the tripe, just as 
well as he knew how. Then he took a chunk of 
a turkish bath towel, rolled her in batter and 
fried that. The Old Man sat down to eat and 
slid in the cook’s teeth, carving his tripe and 
chewing it with all kinds of pleasure. ‘They 
work fine,’ says he, ‘and eating is as pleasant 
as it ever was, but Godfrey! they’re expen- 
sive! Let’s tackle the other set.’ 


> “The cook had another: plate all rigged, 
with the towel in it, and even had a couple 
of fragments of the towel adrift, for he had 
thought plenty. When the Old Man shut his 
eyes and shifted the teeth, the cook slid one 
dish off the table and the other one on. 
“The Old Man clicked the mail order 
teeth a few times, remarked that they seated 
fine, then he forked up a small fragment of 
the towel and stuck it in his mouth. He 
chewed a minute or two and begun to look 
worried. ‘Egad, Cook,’ says he, ‘there’s 
something wrong here! I can’t seem to get 
any purchase on this tripe at all with these 
teeth!’ He hauled ’em out, wiped ’em off and 
put ’em back, meanwhile managing to swal- 
low the corner of towel and egg batter. He 
picked up another fragment of the tripe and 
it worked just the same. ‘It’s danged queer!’ 
he muttered, ‘let’s shift ’em again!’ So he 
shifted the teeth, and the cook shifted dishes, 
same as before, and the capt’n ate as well as 
ever. When he shifted back to his cheap mail 
order teeth, he chewed and chewed but 
(Continued on page 128) 








went wrong with his teeth, and he 
lost most of ’em. Then he had 
trouble with his stomach and went 
to the doctor. ‘Hells bells,’ says 
the doctor, ‘no wonder you have 
trouble! You can’t chew your food 
at all! You have those half dozen 
stumps hauled clear and get fitted 
with some store uppers, and you 
won’t have any trouble. Heck, 
you’re as strong as an ox and 
healthy as a mackerel shark!’ 
“So Capt’n Hannigan had the 
rest of his teeth hauled out, and 
things were pretty tough aboard 
the Oriole for a spell, especially for 
Abe Barker, the mate. You see, the 
Old Man couldn’t eat anything ex- 
cept soft food, and that made extra 























work for the cook. But the worst 
part of it all was the way he talked; 
Abe couldn’t understand one word 
in ten, what with the lisping and 
swishing of his speech which 
sounded like a bilge pump sucking, 
most of the time. But he had to 
wait for a spell, to allow his gums 
and jaws to settle into shape, and 
he wouldn’t come across with any 
extra change for a temporary set of 
teeth which might have helped the 
situation considerably. 





> “One night the capt’n hauled 
out a mail order catalogue and be- 
gan to talk to Abe. ‘I can get a 
set of teeth here,’ says he, ‘for 
about twelve dollars, including the 
freight. That blasted dentist who 


Cautious Conrad Solves the Stowage Problem 
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Hed invasion Barges—transporting everything from huge 


M mm. guns to Jeeps. Proud are we that Federal- 
ogul Propellers help on this vital job. 


TRU-PITCH & 


NO-WEED & 
HY-TURBINE 


WEEDLESS 


a The heat’s on, round the world 
on every battle front the Allies are on 
the march, to Berlin, to Tokio. 


A tough assignment to move these 
mountains of supplies, but the Navy 
is seeing it through, night and day 
intrepid sailors on hard-hitting sub- 
busters are guarding the precious 
cargoes; chasing the slinking Axis 
subs to cover. 


Sure we're proud so many boats of 
the Allied Navy, the American Army 
Amphibious Command, the Air Force 
and the Coast Guard are equipped 


PT Boats—Faster, harder hitting than ever — these mile- 
a-minute fighters are winning heroic battles. For extra 
speed they use Federal-Mogul Equi-Poise Propellers. 


A 
CLOVERLEAF 
EQUI-POISE 


TRU-PITC 
MOTORSHIP 


with Federal-Mogul Propellers. This 
is no time for bragging or words but 
for “deliveries.” 


We're doing that and developing new 
techniques of mass manufacture that 
point their way to the greatest of all 
Federal-Mogul Products — when the 
last gun is fired in anger! Federal- 
Mogul Marine, 4036 Beaufait Ave- 
nue, Detroit 7, Michigan. 


The coveted Army- 
Navy ‘“E’’ awarded 
the Detroit plant (ma- 
rine division) for high 
contribution to Amer- 
ican freedom. 


Sea Mule Delivery —A new idea in marine power. Mov- 
ing supply barges to shore on far flung battle fronts, 
Federal-Mogul Propellers ‘‘push ’em through.” 


\ A 


HB HEAVY- 
EQUI-POISE DUTY 


CUSTOM, STANDARD 
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p> The fishing smack Adelaide T made a 
record catch off Montauk Point last month. 
. . . She was engaged in the operation of 
dragging, when her gear embraced something 
that exerted so powerful a pull that she began 
making sternway at a rapid rate. . . . This 
went on for some 40 minutes and ended only 
when the crew managed to cast adrift the net 
and its wire cable from the boom on which 
they were hoisted. . . . About the same mo- 
ment, a submarine surfaced some two or 
three miles distant . . . and Cap’n Carl W. 
Creaser, East Hampton skipper of the drag- 
ger, stood over to the pig boat and spoke her, 
detailing his casualties to the commander. 
. . . He explained that he’d suffered the loss 
of a $400 net, the fish that were presumably 
in it and the time that would be required to 
replace his gear. . . . He says that one of 
the officers aboard the sub shouted: “Sorry!” 
in a tone that sounded deeply sympathetic 
and perfectly sincere. ... Then the two 
ships parted company. . . . Who’s going to 
reimburse Cap’n Creaser for his net loss, 
nobody knows. . . . He thinks pig boats are 
unnecessarily piggish. . . . 


> The nerve of some people these days is 
probably attributable to the fact that they’re 
getting too much Vitamin B-l... . 


> The Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club’s 
week-end race off Larchmont officially termi- 
nated the Long Island Sound Yacht Racing 
Association’s business for the season and 
offered a spectacle of gallantry in the 110 
Class. . . . On the first round of their four- 
and-a-half mile course, J. B. Shethar’s little 
Jitter was dismasted and to her rescue came 
H. G. Herbert’s Hobby. . . . After towing 
his rival into port, Herbert picked up where 
he had left off and finished the race as victor. 
. . . He was the only other contender, a fact 
that may have been at least partially re- 
sponsible for the chivalrous gesture. . 


AVERSION 
The devil take 
That tiresome she 
Who keeps on saying, 
“Could be, could be.” 
— Caleb Bilgewasser 


> Caleb and I were discussing an exceed- 
ingly successful man with whom we are ac- 
quainted. . . . Isaid, ‘‘The trouble with him 
is he’s a b——rd.” ... “Well, you can’t 
blame a b-—---rd for making a name for him- 
self, can you?” rejoined the exacerbating 
Bilgewasser. . . . 


> An example of good clean campaigning 
was afforded by former Governor William 
Tudor Gardiner of Maine back in ’28 when he 
sailed from Pemaquid Point to Cranberry 
Island in Penobscot Bay in a 25-foot yawl, 
making speeches in the ports along the 
coast. . . . He got the fisherman vote solid. 


. . . Not long ago, he was cited for having 
accomplished one of the most daring mis- 
sions assigned anyone in this war. . . . With 
Brigadier General Maxwell Taylor, he got 
through the enemy lines in Italy, obtained an 
interview with Badoglio before that country’s 
surrender. . . . Colonel Gardiner is an Air 
Force liaison officer . . . and vows he will 
go back to his yachting as soon as we’ve 
completely blitzed the Fritz and wiped the 
Jap off the map... . 


> Remember when President Roosevelt, 
prior to his inauguration (the original one) 
chartered Amberjack (then owned by Paul 
Rust, of Marblehead) for a cruise to Maine? 
. . . Most former Presidents got their yacht- 
ing experience aboard the Mayflower. . . 


> It won’t be a fair statement to say, after 
this war, that “yachting is coming back’? — 
for it’s never been absent. . . . A tribute to 
the tenacity of devotees of the sport, and 
to the intelligence of a government that 
recognizes the importance of encouraging 
iececx 


p> A few weeks ago, the Royal Navy, accord- 
ing to the Associated Press, announced that 
an American-built tug, H.M.S. Destiny, had 
towed a ship 1650 miles through fog and 
heavy seas all the way from Gib to the 
United Kingdom without charts and only a 
pocket atlas for a guide... . 

This would indicate that she didn’t even 
have a compass, which seems doubtful. . . . 


> Inflation is about as hard to control as a 
bad temper... . 


> As practically everything else is described 
in terms of the war these days, maybe beauty 
contests should be called, generally, The War 
of Curves... . 


> From somewhere in the Pacific comes the 
tale of the PT boat whose officers had been 
handsomely entertained aboard a particular- 
ly hospitable Australian corvette. . . . One 
night of low visibility they mistook her for 
anenemy ship and let goatinfishather. ... 
Came a voice out of the night, ‘Who th’ 
bloody hell d’ye think yer shootin’ at? .. . 
The bar is closed. . . .” Shortly afterward, 
the skipper of the PT boarded the cruiser to 
make his apologies — and was compelled to 
imbibe a highball composed of whisky — and 
engine oil... . 


> Bob Meyer returned to New York re- 
cently from the Pacific theater of the war, 
sporting a lot of well deserved decorations. 
. . . Hisnext duty will bein California. . . . 


> Henry Stillman Taylor, who was awarded 
the Silver Star for PT boat operations not 
long ago, took time out from his heroic ex- 
ploits to get married in Newport. . . . 
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> With all the horses that are being eaten 
these days, you’d expect a shortage of horse 
power as well as man power, wouldn’t 
WET 4 3% 

It used to be considered that a horse, after 
taking too many pastings at the track, was 
only good for glue. ... Now he’s good 
enough for you. 


> Compliment, however “undeserved: While 
breakfasting at a popular club the other 
morning I was approached by a quiet, gentle- 
mannered gent who inquired politely: “ Par- 
don me, aren’t you Walter Barnum, w 
owned the schooner Brilliant?” ...Ff 
some confusion, I replied: ‘‘ No — but thanks 
all the same. . . .” 


> Great was the surprise among his many 
friends in the yachting orbit at the discovery 
through this compartment last month that 
Gordon (Stentor) Raymond had been for some 
time in the African theater of the war, com- 
manding an invasion barge. . . . And one of 
them recalled the time when Raymond and 
Bob Haynie, who also possesses a booming 
vocal equipment, were megaphoning to each 
other from their respective craft during a 
Mackinac Race. . . . “‘ What the hell are we 
using these things for?’’ demanded Noisy, 
with infinite scorn. .. . 


> A lot of people feel that radio is slipping — 
on Soap Opera... . 


> Somebody wanted to know if the title of 
the grade below commando was lieutenant 
commando. . . . The only titled commando 
appears to be Lord Louis Mountbatten, who 
proves for the first time that a member of the 
House of Lords can prove something. . . . 


> The whale, which went out of fashion some 
years ago along with corsets and oil lamps, is 
coming back. ... Mainly as steak... . 
Out Washington way, housewives are buying 
cuts of grampus which they pronounce excel- 
lent when properly cooked (which is the way 
W. C. Fields says he likes children, remem- 
ber?). Whaleburgers are being munched in- 
stead of hamburgers by hardy Seattle citizens 
— and there’s a lot off modernized whaling 
being done off the coast... . Maybe the 
West will come to be known as Out Where the 
Feast Begins if shortages of red meat continue 
in the East due to red tape or God knows 
what... . 


> Admiral King lives aboard the converted 
yacht Dauntless at the navy yard in Wash- 
ington, although he has a nice house ashore. 
. . . It’s the next best thing to being at sea, 
he feels. . 


> Naive Nadine thinks the U. S. Navy 
Medical Corps is in charge of all naval opera- 
tions. . . TELLTALE 











Fine 18” x 13” enlargement of this painting will be sent on request while supply lasts. Write 
to our New York address for Lithograph D, enclosing 10c to cover postage and handling. 
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WANTED: Mile-a-Minute Men! 


As new, faster, harder-hitting Elco PTs 
are speeded to completion daily, there is 
a constant need for rugged, quick-think- 
ing men to form the efficient combat 
teams that man them. Thus heroic op- 
portunities are afforded to hundreds 
more young men who crave thrilling 
action at close grips with the enemy. 

he Navy’s standards for PT officers 
and crews are high. Those who qualify 
fave plenty to be proud of. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


uM Blectric Boat Co, 


ASHING in close to towering foes to 

blast them with deadly torpedoes, our 
Navy’s potent little Elco PT boats are scor- 
ing triumph after triumph over the enemy’s 
mightiest giants. The record of their vic- 
tories against heavy odds tells tales of 
dauntless deeds unexcelled by legendary 
heroes . . . gripping real-life versions of 
“Jack the Giant Killer”’! 

With lights blacked out and exhausts 
muffled, Lt. Commander Bulkeley and his 
men slipped their Elco PT 
into Subic Bay in the Phil- 
ippines and torpedoed and 
sank a 5,000-ton ship while 


ELECTRIC 


Glco PT 


MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 


BOAT 


under heavy fire from enemy warships and 
shore batteries. Near the island of Cebu, 
Elco PTs ripped open a huge Jap cruiser 
and sent it plunging to the bottom. Off 
Guadalcanal eleven Elcos routed nineteen 
Jap destroyers, sinking three. In another 
Solomons engagement a lone Elco PT de- 
stroyeda big enemy sub with two accurately 
aimed torpedoes. 

And so throughout the embattled waters 
of the world the list of PT triumphs grows, 
with one thrilling exploit after 
another credited to the officers 
and crews of the boats your 
War Bonds are building. 


COMPANY 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Motor Torpedo Boats 
ELCO NAVAL DIVISION 
Bayonne, N. J. 


Submarines Electric Motors 
NEW LONDON SHIP AND ENGINE WORKS ELECTRO DYNAMIC WORKS 
Groton, Conn. Bayonne, N. J. 





PT BASE AT TULAGI HARBOR 


Tulagi, a small island in the Solomons 
group, is a short distance from Guadal- 
canal. Once held by the Japs, it was 
wrested from them to become the PT’s 
base of operations against the 
“Tokyo Express” 


From a painting by Dwight Shepler, Lieutenant, USNR 
Kodachrome by Herber Gehr 
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The modern American PT carries the heaviest armament of any boat in the Navy for her size; four torpedoes, depth charges, rapid 
fire guns and, like a trained boxer, she can hit with either hand. This Elco 80’ is ingeniously camouflaged. Rosenfeld Photo 


THE BEVELOPMENT OF THE PT 


Thirty Years Ago, the Motor Torpedo Boat Was an Untried Naval 
Vessel; Today She Is a Successful and Highly Developed Combat Craft 


By W. C, SPECHT, Commander, USN, and W. S. HUMPHREY, Lieut (jg), USNR 


ITH THE passing of sail and the advent of the 
WS reer machine age came a new and untried 

weapon —a small, fast, torpedo carrier which 
was destined to become our speediest and most streamlined 
naval vessel. In recent years, perhaps no vessel has created 
more public interest than the motor torpedo boat. However, 
her history does not begin with the present conflict but 
rather had its christening in the sixth year of the twentieth 
century. By the beginning of the first World War, Italy, 
Germany and England had all taken an active part in small 
and fast surface torpedo craft development, and today the 
motor torpedo boat of one type or another forms an impor- 
tant part of nearly every navy. 

Italy made the first progress with a successful torpedo 
carrying motor boat in 1906 — only 37 years ago. This ini- 
tiated the development of a boat that at least partially ful- 
filled the desired requirements by the time the first World 
War started. They were of a ten-ton design and were 52 feet 
long. By 1916, the Italian boats were from 50 to 69 feet in 
length, carried from two to four small torpedoes and one or 
two machine guns. In general, they were capable of a speed 
of about 33 knots and had little freeboard. To enable them to 
approach their objective in silence, they were equipped with 
two electric motors furnished with storage batteries. These 
motor torpedo anti-submarine boats, MAS as the Italians 
called them, were used for attacking surface vessels and sub- 
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marines, for coastal reconnaissance, escorting seaplanes and 
mine sweeping. 

The significance of such vessels in naval operations can be 
illustrated by the exploits of the Italian MAS against the 
Austrian Navy. During the first World War, Austria was 
receiving many of its supplies from overseas; this gave 
Italy a good opportunity to attack its maritime communi- 
cations and ports of call. However, there was considerable 
question .as to which type vessel could best be employed for 
this task. This was where the idea of using the MAS came 
into being and, in May, 1916, the organization of the first 
Italian Motor Torpedo Boat program was completed. The 
first action was in the form of a raid on the night of June 
6th, 1916, on the Bay of Durazzo, carried out by two MAS’s 
from a Brindisi base. The boats were supported by de- 
stroyers which towed them most of the way. In the bay, 
they sighted a large steamer, the Lukrum, at anchor. One 
torpedo was fired resulting in the sinking of that vessel. 
During that night the Austrians did not discover the pres- 
ence of the MAS and thus they were uncertain as to the 
method by which the Lukrum was destroyed. 

It is interesting to note that the Italian MAS’s used air- 
craft reconnaissance to keep them informed of enemy activ- 
ity. This was the first instance of the codrdination of aerial 
reconnaissance with motor torpedo boats; the possibilities 
still remain undeveloped. In the upper Adriatic, during 
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November of that year, aerial reconnaissance over Pola and 
the Canal of Fesana (near the Austrian Fleet Base) showed 
important surface units anchored in the Fesana Canal, the 
entrance to which was protected for several days at a time 
by a series of logs linked together. Aided by a torpedo boat, 
which was equipped with apparatus to destroy such obstruc- 
tions, another boat entered the Canal and made two at- 
tempts to torpedo an old battleship anchored there. AJ- 
though both attempts were frustrated by anti-torpedo nets 
surrounding the battleship, the exit as well as the entrance 
to the Canal was effected without damage to the MAS. 

In 1917, the MAS’s were principally used for protection 
of surface craft from submarines, for mine laying and for 
reconnaissance in the vicinity of enemy restricted waters. 
However, it was desired to use them for work of a more 
offensive nature. So the Italians decided it was advisable to 
take the initiative and, after much night reconnaissance 
around Trieste, plans were developed for torpedoing the 
two battleships Wien and Budapest. On the night of Decem- 
ber 9th, in a thick fog, two MAS’s escorted by other light 
vessels reached the entrance to the Port of Trieste and, after 
cutting some metal cables, succeeded in forcing an entrance. 
After careful search, the battleships were revealed and 
attacked with torpedoes. The Wien was hit and went down 
immediately, and the Budapest, anchored nearby, was hit 
but only slightly damaged. The MAS’s were able to escape, 
in the confusion that followed, by the same route in which 
they had entered. 

The year 1918 was perhaps the most successful for the 
Italian MAS’s, as their raids did much to hamper the life 
line of Austrian merchant traffic. Their operations on June 
8th of that year against the Canal of Otranto were also 
successful as they further weakened the Austrian Navy. 
Large units, escorted by torpedo boats, and MAS’s operating 
independently, made up the striking forces. Two MAS’s ex- 
plored the waters between the rock of Gruizza and Selve. 
After exploring the area, they came out of the Strait at 
about 2:00 a.m. and headed slowly toward the open sea to 
join the other units. About 3:00 a.m., a large cloud of smoke 
was sighted to starboard and, upon investigation, they 
found two large warships escorted by ten or more destroyers. 
One MAS maneuvered into position and fired two torpedoes 
at the first large warship at a range of about 350 yards. The 
vessel was the Szent Istvan, the most recent ship of her type, 
and she. went to the bottom two and a half hours later, de- 
spite all efforts to save her. Successful actions continued and, 
on October 31st, the nets were forced at Pola and a large 
warship, the Viribus Unitis, was sunk. This resulted in com- 
plete revolt and loss of discipline in the Austrian Navy. 
The Coastal Torpedo Motor Boat (CMB) was the British 
version of the small, fast torpedo craft and was developed in 
1916 as a result of considerable designing work. They were 
40: feet long with a speed of about 30 knots, carried two 
small torpedoes, three machine guns and a crew of three. 
Those boats were mostly Thornycroft design with a single- 
step hull. By the end of the last war, Britain had constructed 
a total of 66 CMB’s, of which only six were lost. 

The CMB’s played an important and spectacular part in 
(Continued on page 100) 


The genesis of the motor torpedo boat, from the early CMB to the modern 
PT. 1, An early British CMB (coastal motor boat) of the planing type. 2, A 
55’ British CMB of World War I. 3, “Q III” of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. Of a class built by Thornycroft prior to the present war, these 
MTB’s were 65’ in length and carried two 18” torpedoes. 4 & 5, Elco 
PT’s of the latest design. 80’ 0.a. and carrying torpedoes, depth charges 
and numerous rapid fire guns. They have won an enviable combat record. 


Wide World, Real, Rosenfeld and Official U. S$. Navy Photos 
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Above, aboard a PT tender, 
three of her crew prepare to 
supply one of her brood with 
a fresh supply of torpedoes. 
Below, left, the bombed and 
shell-swept shore line of Tulagi 
land as it appeared during 
the battle for its control. Once 
occupied by the Japanese, it 
isnow an important U. S. base. 
Lower left, a makeshift shelter 


on the forward deck of a PT 
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ADVANCE PT BASES 


Mother ships, which are often converted yachts, and hidden locations on countless 
faraway islands and atolls, serve as the Operational and maintenance bases of MTB 
squadrons. The crews of these bases are capable of making every type of repair, even 


to the extent of major engine installations or rebuilding sections of a hull 


Left, the after deck of the mother ship is an 
improvised officers’ mess. Middle right, the 
“main street’’ of the PT base at Calvertville, 
on Florida Island. Over it hangs this sign: 
“Through these portals pass the best MTB 
flotilla in the world.” Lower right, wash day on 
a PT in a South Sea hideaway. Acme, Inter- 
national News and Official U. S. Navy Photos 

















Commander Alan R. Montgomery likens the team play of a PT squadron to the well-drilled work of a football team. “The sig- 
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nals are called when we leave the dock, that’s all. From there on, the crews depend on their team mates.” Acme Newspictures 
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Theirs Was the Job of Patrolling Between 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi— and They Did It Well 


By HUGH B. CAVE 


é¢ 


OU GUYS may like the idea of squatting around on 
cots for the next couple of years,’’ said Chief Tor- 
pedoman Hobert Denzil Wisdom, emptying his 
dungaree pockets of nails which he had pilfered from the 
carpenter shop, ‘‘but me, I got to have comforts.” Snorting 
disdainfully, he sawed a board in half and nailed the pieces 
into place. Under his capable hands, a sturdy chair was 
taking shape. 

The men grinned. But Wisdom worked on. In front of his 
tent lay an assortment of lumber and tools, also ‘“‘borrowed”’ 
from the shop. Wiz was busy building furniture. It was good 
furniture, too. 

“The trouble with you guys,” he growled, “‘you’re not 
civilized.” 

‘“Maybe,” said Gunner’s Mate Teddy Kuharski, “‘you 
figure to be here forever, huh? Maybe you expect to settle 
down and raise a family here.’”? With a wink at the others, 
he placed a hand delicately on his hip and cocked his nose 
in the air — a dowager at a lawn party. ‘“‘These, my deah, 


“The usual attack procedure, once the enemy is sighted, is to close in at high speed, lay down 
their smoke screen, let go their torpedoes and then duck back into the smoke.’”” OW! Photo 


are our South Sea cousins, the Tulagi Wisdoms. Ah, yes. So 
unfortunate.”’ 

Wisdom grinned back but his hammer banged away with- 
out interruption. He put the chair beside a table he had con- 
structed, then hauled another slab of lumber from the pile 
and applied try-square and pencil. Something puzzled him. 
Scratching his chin, he sat in the newly finished chair and 
for a moment was deep in thought. 

Some of the others were building furniture, too; inspired, 
perhaps, by Wisdom’s energy and the undeniable need for a 
few crude comforts. Comforts were scarce on Tulagi. This 
particular group of PT men, members of a squadron com- 
manded by then Lieutenant Commander Alan R. Montgom- 
ery, of Warrenton, Va., had moved into a section of the 
torpedo boat base located midway between the huddled 
shacks on the shore and the lookout post on the bluff. They 
referred to it as ‘‘Snob Hill” and considered it an exclusive 
suburb. 

Radioman George Gilpin came up. He was a dark haired 












The PT’s have speed, drive, swing, change of 
pace, power and deception. Rosenfeld Photo 


southern lad with a sly sense of humor and a grin 
that could be hidden when necessary behind a 
studied lack of expression. “‘I got an idea,” he said. 
‘We ought to have some street signs around here 
to keep you guys from getting lost.”’ 

“We ought to have some streets, too,”’ said Chief 
Torpedoman Elvie O’ Daniel, ‘‘to get lost on.” 

“Will you birds shut up?” groused Wisdom. ‘I’m con- 
centrating.”’ 

“He’s concentrating,” said Gunner’s Mate Roy Beckers. 
“Everybody stand back.” 

“We need a place to shoot the breeze,”” Wisdom said. ‘‘We 
need a bench. I’m going to build a bench.” 

“The Seat of Medita- 
tion,”’ said O’ Daniel. 

“He don’t mean that 
kind of bench,” Gilpin 
argued. ‘‘ Besides, where 
would we get any mail 
order catalogs in this 
place?” 

“T mean a bench to 
sit on,” said Wisdom. 
“So we can enjoy the 
view here and shoot the 
breeze. It gets too damn 
hot inside these tents 
and shacks, and there’s 
too many bugs. Leave 
me alone, you guys. I 
got to dope out a bench.” 

He built one. It was 
finished a couple of days 
later and occupied a 
place of honor on “‘ Main 
Street,”’ where the boys 
could sit back and look 
out over the settlement 
below and the sea beyond. On clear days, the sea was a soft, 
translucent green, very pretty. 

It was a different sea at night. Too often, under cover of 
darkness, Jap destroyers or cruisers came ‘‘down the Slot”’ 
from Bougainville to put troops ashore on Guadalcanal and 
to shell exhausted American Marines encamped around 
Henderson Field. The midget mosquito boats of Squadron 
“X”’ patrolled the bloody waters between Guadalcanal and 
Tulagi, to prevent enemy infiltration. That was their job. 

It was grueling work, nerve-racking work, murderous on 
men and boats alike. For the PT men, those October- 
November nights of 1942 were long indeed. The fate of 
Guadalcanal still hung in the balance. 





The airplane is probably their most dangerous opponent, but they 
are armed to fight them off and bring them down. Acme Newspictures 
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Ashore, the men made the best of what they had. Inspired 
by Wisdom’s work, the occupants of Snob Hill shed their 
dungarees in the broiling heat of those long afternoons and 
pitched in to make their surroundings homelike. They swept 
out the native huts and constructed shelves and cupboards. 
They put up pictures of wives and sweethearts, built tables 
for red dog and poker, 
dug trenches to carry off 
the rain water which 
otherwise would have 
inundated them. 

It was terribly hot. 
Though nearly naked, 
the men oozed perspira- 
tion which attracted 
swarms of insects. Be- 

. hind them, Tulagi’s gaudy 
hills rose tawny and 
green, flecked with flow- 

_ers and streaked by the 
passage of brilliant red 
and snowy white par- 
rots. It was an unhealthy 
gaudiness, dank and sti- 
fling. No one was eager 
to explore it. 

Tablesand chairs grew 
in abundance, and the 
“snobs” enjoyed un- 
heard of comforts in 
theirhigh suburb. On the 

Seat of Meditation, the problems of the war were solved in 
heated bull sessions. Chief Machinist’s Mate Halward 
Peterson remembered the good times in Panama. Gunner’s 
Mate Leon Nale, a tall, slender lad from Alabama, talked 
wistfully of the girls he knew. Gilpin and O’ Daniel ribbed 
each other. John Legg taught other quartermasters the 
finer points of navigation. It was a little like a front porch at 
home. 

‘““These islands,” said one of the men one evening; “‘ these 
lousy, stinking islands — what good are they? For all of me, 
the Japs can have ’em. Nobody but a goddam Jap would 
want ’em)!”’ 

(Continued on page 110) 
Rosenfeld Photo 
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THE PT’S BOX SCORE 


PT’s Were Credited with Shooting Down 
Three Jap Planes at Pearl Harbor, and 
They Have Been in Combat Ever Since 


- 
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During a recent operation in New Guinea, American PT’s served not only as troop transports but also covered landing barges during their attack on 
Nassau Bay. Here, with a heavy gun mounted on her forward deck, a PT inches in as one of her crew takes soundings. Official U. S. Navy Photos 


N DECEMBER 7th, 1941, there were two squad- 
rons of Elco PT’s in the Pacific, of which one was at 
Pearl Harbor and the other in the Philippines. 
When Japan struck her treacherous blow at Pearl Harbor, 
Squadron One, consisting of twelve boats — half of which 
were loaded on a fleet oiler — was pressed into immediate 
action. The boats of Squadron One were, therefore, the 
first PT’s to engage in enemy action and were credited with 
shooting down three Japanese planes. They were in constant 
demand for several months after that eventful day for in- 
shore anti-submarine patrol and were the only vessels avail- 
able which were able to drop depth charges in the shallow, 
restricted waters of the harbor and channel where enemy 
midget submarines were lurking, and get clear before the 
charges exploded. In view of the constant reports of Japa- 
nese midget submarine activity in and around Pearl Harbor 
(many of which were false), and the fact that one or two 
midget submarines did gain access to the harbor, the pres- 
ence of the motor torpedo boats and their anti-submarine 
operations were reassuring to authorities concerned. These 
PT’s possibly accounted for two enemy submarines. This 
squadron later went from Pearl Harbor to Midway under 
their own power and there took part in the defense of 
that island. 

The accomplishments of Squadron Three in the Philip- 
pines under the command of Lieut. (now Lieut. Comdr.) 
John D. Bulkeley, USN, which are generally known, have 
already become an historical part of the first battle of the 
Philippines. The first major exploit was an attack on a Japa- 
nese auxiliary cruiser in Subic Bay. This hard pushed night 
attack resulted in the cruiser being sunk. The second mem- 


orable accomplishment was the sinking of a Japanese 6000- 
ton auxiliary aircraft carrier. This was a daring raid which 
made it necessary for the boats to dodge through an in- 
ferno of lead from shore batteries and through obstructing 
nets. One night, while patrolling in the darkness of a tropical 
storm near Corregidor, an armed landing barge was sighted, 
attacked and sunk. The barge and 50 troops, apparently 
bent on landing on Bataan, were destroyed. From this barge 
two prisoners were taken, a captain and a private, plus 
their papers and dispatches, which proved of considerable 
value to American forces. A few days later this squadron 
scored again by bagging three Japanese dive bombers. 

The PT’s soon took off on another tour of destruction. 
This time it was an attack on a 6000-ton Japanese cruiser. 
The attacking boats were picked up by searchlights, heavy 
gunfire was directed on them, yet they again came through 
in fine style by torpedoing the Nipponese vessel. The next 
day she was found beached, and was later broken up for 
scrap. The next action was another night raid made by two 
boats into an enemy occupied harbor on the Philippine 
coast. The prey was a 10,000-ton enemy tanker moored to 
the dock. She also was torpedoed and was found still burning 
the next morning. 

Further accomplishment for the Squadron was an act of 
mercy. When the 8.8. Corregidor, loaded with 1200 persons, 
was sunk by a mine in the channels near Corregidor Island, 
the PT’s were the only vessels that came to the rescue. 
Dodging across the mine fields, they picked up over 105 
survivors and carried them safely to Corregidor. There was 
also the hazardous evacuation of General MacArthur and 
his party. This proved to be a difficult task for the Squadron, 
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An unceasing watch for enemy planes is kept 
as the landing craft move in toward the beach 


yet it was a complete success. Proceeding through heavy 
seas into enemy controlled waters was an accomplishment 
that will long be remembered. A few weeks later, Manuel 
Quezon, President of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, 
was evacuated by a boat attached to Squadron Three. This 
episode was also packed with narrow escapes from the time 
the boats left Negros Island until they returned to Mindanao. 

Perhaps one of the most important operations of Squadron 
Three was the torpedoing and sinking of a light cruiser of 
the Kuma class. Receiving word that a Japanese cruiser es- 
corted by destroyers was heading for Cebu, two PT’s set 
out for a night attack on the enemy force. Near midnight, 
the force was sighted and the enemy was closed to decisive 
range. One boat, commanded by Bulkeley, drew the fire of 
the cruiser so that the other, commanded by Lieut. Kelly, 
could get in her shots. Bulkeley’s torpedoes missed but Kelly 
managed to hit the enemy’s magazine and she went down 





by the stern in less than 20 minutes. But 
the fight was not over, as the escorting de- 
stroyers gave chase and only good fortune 
saved the first boat. Kelly was not quite so 
fortunate, for dive bombers caught up with 
him next morning in a narrow river where 
he was unable to maneuver. He shot down 
one of the attacking planes but the gunfire 
of the other proved too much for the PT’s 
wooden hull, and Kelly was forced to beach 
and destroy his boat after many of the crew 


Although the PT’s which engaged in these operations 
came out unscathed, the fortunes of war are such that 
a certain number of vessels are apt to be lost. This is 
what a Jap aerial bomb did to one American MIB 
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were injured or dead. The remaining: six boats of this squad- 
ron were finally destroyed by their own personnel to keep 
them from falling into enemy hands, but this was done after 
they had taken a tremendous toll of enemy ships and lives. 

Japanese night operations in the Solomon Islands created 
a great demand for PT boats in that theater. Motor torpedo 
boat Squadron Two, in Panama, consisting of 14 Eleo 77- 
foot boats and. augmented by six new Elco 80-footers, was 
divided into two squadrons — Squadron Two and a new 
Squadron Three — and these were shipped to the Solomons. 
Shortly after their arrival at Tulagi Harbor, they partici- 
pated in their first battle on October 13th, 1942. Squadrons 
Two and Three were then organized under a Flotilla Com- 
mander as MTB Flotilla One, and subsequently participated 
in 17 actions against Japanese task forces which included 
destroyers, cruisers and battleships. They were later joined 
by other PT’s which took part in the last engagements. 





Troops board a barge after having been brought in by the PT’s 


Prior to the arrival of the PT’s, heavy and light Japanese 
surface ships made almost routine nocturnal excursions 
from their northern bases, landed troops and supplies on the 
Japanese-held portion of the island and mercilessly shelled 
our Marine positions near Henderson Air Field. Except for 
the hazards created by uncharted coral reefs and the lack of 
base maintenance and _ overhaul facilities, the area was ideal 
for PT boat operations and they proceeded to inflict much 
damage on enemy vessels. Their activities are considered to 
have been an important factor in permitting our forces to 
take over complete control of Guadalcanal, as is indicated 
by these highlights of some of their engagements: 

On October 13th, 1942, Japanese cruisers and destroyers 
came in to shell Henderson Field under cover of darkness. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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An experimental Scott-Paine MTB, the early prototype of the modern The Navy comes to inspect PTs under construction. ’Rto L; H. R. Sutphen, 
Elco PT, arrives from England by steamer in 1939. Wide World Photo Admiral R. E. Ingersoll, Rear Admiral O. N. Hustvedt, P. L. Sutphen 











The christening of one of Elco’s first PTs was a colorful occasion. 
W.N. Bannard, Ill, and Lt. Comdr. (‘We Were Expendable’’) Bulkeley 

















Snugged down in an Hawaiian harbor, this squadron of Elco PTs made Criss-crossing the stern 
a name for itself after the Pearl Harbor attack. U. $. Navy Photo stroyers in screening’ a large American task force” U. $.: Navy Photo. 


Months before Pearl Harbor, the first PT squadron was secretly shipped 
to the Pacific. Here are six boats loaded aboard a tanker. Elco Photo 
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of an aircraft carrier, a PT here aids the de- 
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Proudly. displaying an insigne showing thirteen enemy craft to their 
credit are PT skippers Lieuts. Robinson and Searles. USN Photo 





Motor torpedo boats even’serve as “‘prison ships.” Here one heads 
for Guadalcanal with a cargo of Tojo’s former aviators. Press Assn. 





A spectacular role was played by MTBs in the Italian invasion. Here 
ére two alongside an LST in a Sicilian harbor. U. S. Navy Photo 














The ‘‘Niagara” (ex ‘‘Hi-Esmaro’’), which had served as a PT mother 
ship, set afire by Japanese planes in the Solomon Islands. USN Photo 
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The first of a new class of AGPs (PT mother ships) hits the water at the 
Lake Washington Shipyards, Houghton, Wash. U. S. Navy Photo 
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THE PT’S AIR ARM 


Aerial Reconnaissance for the PT’s at Tulagi 
was of Great Strategic Value, Even Though 
the Price of Gas was Frankly Exorbitant 


By GEORGE POLK 
Lieutenant, USNR 


sance for the PT boats. In our pontoon-equipped 

SOC-type seaplanes, we ranged north and west 
from our island stronghold as the ‘‘eyes aloft” of the PT 
squadrons guarding the Guadalcanal-Tulagi area. The tar- 
gets we sought for the motor torpedo boats were the war- 
ships of the ‘‘Tokio Express,” that Jap task force which 
‘“‘rode the Slot”’ swiftly into the southern Solomons on shell- 
ing raids against Henderson Field and American shipping at 
Tulagi. Frequently, the PT-SOC forces rallied to the radio 
hunting call: ‘‘Enemy sighted!’”’ The Express was running. 
The hard-hitting torpedo boats and the scouting seaplanes 
often were all that prevented Jap warships from raking shore 
positions and merchant ships with point blank gunfire. 

The PT boats had been rushed into the fight in the Solo- 
mons soon after United States Marines had captured, on 
Guadalcanal, the Jap-constructed flying field later known as 
Henderson, and the naval base enclosed by the islands of 
Tulagi, Florida, Makambo, Tanambogo and Guvutu. After 
the savage battle for possession of the field and base had 
ended in American favor, the Japs returned again and again, 
with ever increasing anger, in attempts to retake his former 
fortress. 

The original motor torpedo boat contingent, hurriedly 
transported to the South Pacific, arrived in the battle zone 
with little or no equipment except their boats and a good 
supply of torpedoes and .50 caliber ammunition (which was 
found extremely effective for shooting out Jap searchlights). 
The PT base was set up in Tulagi Harbor and gasoline and 
tools were borrowed and snitched from any and all un- 
guarded supply dumps. The crews took their craft out at 
dark, patrolled and attacked all night, returned at dawn. 
They then refueled with hand pumps from 50-gallon gaso- 


OC): PRIMARY mission was flying night reconnais- 


The author and a native named 
““Shemuel,”” who was one of a 
party which rescued Lieut. Polk 
when he was shot down during a 
flight north of Guadalcanal 





line drums, checked the engines, and manhandled new 
torpedoes aboard. After the chores were done, they tried to 
get some sleep — while American Marine and Navy pilots 
from Henderson fought Jap bombers and fighters overhead. 

It quickly became apparent that the waters off Guadal- 
canal and Tulagi were too large to be patrolled adequately 
by the limited number of motor torpedo boats available. A 
group of seaplanes, manned by United States Navy pilots 
and radiomen-gunners, was detailed to assist. The airmen 
arrived in much the same manner as had the PT crews, 
equipped with the tools of their trade and little else. Another 
scramble for gasoline, tents, cots, blankets, mess gear and 
food ensued and the first United States Naval Air Station in 
the Solomons was established. (Henderson was a Marine 
field.) 

Since the two groups were to work together, a gentleman’s 
agreement was made that their respective stock piles would 
be left unmolested. Vitally needed items were scarce, how- 
ever, and it was agreed that any outsider’s provisions were 
fair game. The two bases shortly became a tribute to Ameri- 
can “‘ingenuity.’”’ The two groups functioned as one from 
their first night of codperative action. On dark nights, with 
little or no moon, the “‘ Express” could be counted on to be 
running. Every boat and plane had part in the plan of at- 
tack. It was only during the periods of bright moonlight that 
the men of the PT base and the air station found a slight 
break in the routine, for on those lovely nights the Jap was 
fairly certain to stay at home. 

But the tropical moonbeams brought other worries: 
“Washing Machine Joe,” ‘“‘Maytag Charlie,” ‘Lou the 
Louse.” ‘‘Joe-Charlie-Lou”’ was a light Jap bomber which 








































cruised around overhead hour after hour with an engine that 


” 


went “put-put-put . . . chug-chug . . . put-put-put . 
He sounded like the small gasoline engines used to drive 
washing machines; hence his name. (Sometimes he had 
other names, too. Unprintable names.) 

The “washing machine” pilot packed a punch in the form 
of a 500-pound bomb but was careful never to drop it until 
he had been overhead for four or five hours. This meant 
many hours of lost sleep for those below since not until the 
bomb was safely deposited could anyone rest easily. The 
mechanics of the two bases maintained stoutly that they 
were unconcerned about the bomb but that the engine 
banged and clanked so horribly that no self-respecting 
grease monkey could sleep-through the din. If a plane took 
off to attack the ‘‘ Louse,” the Jap ducked into a convenient 
cloud and disappeared. An hour or so later, he would be 
back, wheezing and clattering away overhead. 

Sitting on the edge of foxholes listening to ‘‘ Lou”’ was not 
all lost time, however, for often these hours were the only 
time available for working out PT-SOC night tactics in 
theory. During these hours, motor torpedo boat captains and 
seaplane pilots planned methods of intercepting the ‘“‘ Tokio 
Express.” 

We devised tricky passwords to be exchanged between 
boats and planes so that an English-speaking Jap would not 
be able to upset and turn off-course an attack. We laughed 
about the night when the big radio station at Henderson Field 
had demanded officiously, in the midst of a running fight, the 
countersign for a certain message. One of the pilots, a busy 
man at the moment, had shouted into his radio: ‘‘God damn 
it, Henderson, get the hell off the air!’’ And the Henderson 








International News Photos 









Above, the gunner of this Elco PT 

has drawn a bead on an overcon- 

fident Jap plane. Five seconds 

later — “‘scratch one Tojo.” Right, 

at twilight, two boats start out on 
the night patrol 
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SOC’s (cruiser scouting planes) such 
as these teamed up with the PT’s to 
smash the “‘Red Ball Express” which 
swept through the “Slot.” They made 
an unbeatable team. .Official U. S. 
Navy Photo 








Field operator, with a sense of 
humor that made everyone on 
the radio network chuckle, 
had answered sweetly: ‘Thank 
you, sir. That’s good enough.” 

The captains and pilots ar- 
gued about the price of gaso- 
line in the Solomons, recalling 
the time that one of the planes, in the excitement of a pro- 
longed night action, had remained in the air so long that its 
gasoline had run out. The seaplane had landed in the water 
near Savo Island, not far from a group of Jap destroyers. The 
pilot called a PT boat in an embarrassed tone and asked for a 
few gallons, giving directions as to his location. In a few 
moments, the boat glided alongside the plane and prepara- 
tions were made to pass a five-gallon bucket to the radioman- 
gunner who climbed out on the wing. The two crews waited 
breathlessly for the transfer. A brief conversation ensued be- 
tween the man on the wing and the group of men on the 
stern of the boat. Expecting a Jap searchlight to flick on 
them at any moment, the PT captain finally demanded in a 
fierce whisper: ‘‘Hey, what’s going on back there?” 

The PT boatswain growled back: ‘‘This aviator guy just 
wants to pay us 17 cents a gallon but we’re holding out for 
20.” 

When the bucket had been handed over and its contents 
spilled into the aircraft tank, the plane was able to taxi 
away in the darkness. The PT returned to the scrap. 

Sitting there in the foxholes, waiting for the ‘‘ washing 
machine”’ bomb to drop, we commiserated one another on 
the hazards of our respective operations, joking about the 
dangers of navigation and night take-offs and landings 
among the unlighted reefs of Tulagi Harbor. The pilots told 
tall stories of diving at the Jap warships so that their back- 
seatmen could throw Jap beer bottles at the officers on the 
bridges. (The beer bottles had been captured — empty — 
along with other spoils in the Tulagi landing.) 

The SOC squadron insignia was designed there in the 
holes: Disney’s character Dopey peering cautiously at some- 
thing on the dim and darkened horizon. As one pilot re- 
marked: ‘‘ You’ve got to be a real ‘Dopey’ to make more 
than one flight like these!” 

(Continued on page 108) 
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PTs FIGHT WHEREVER THE ENEMY MAY.BE 
These maps are graphic proof of the range and variety of PT combat operations. In the Southwest Pacific, PTs put the “Tokyo Express” and the “Bougainville Barge 
At Melville, R. 1. and Miami, Florida, each squadron receives its training; there- Line’ out of business; now they are gaining new laurels in New Guinea. In the 
after they are assigned to any one of the many farflung theaters of operation Mediterranean, they are participating in amphibious operations of every kind 
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To the west of Alaska stretches the long chain of islands which form the Aleutian Archipelago. Bleak and forbidding, many 
of them are nothing more than volcanoes. PT patrols i1 these boisterous waters were no picnic. Press Association Photo 
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PT Operation in the Aleutian Chain is a Punishing Assignment 
For There the Wind Blows 90 m.p.h. and Even the “Head” Freezes 


T WAS late in the summer of 1942 when our Division of 
Elco PT’s was outfitted in Seattle in preparation for duty 
in Alaskan-Aleutian waters. Since none of the officers 

and men had had experience in the North Pacific, we were 
dependent upon the local officers and civilians for advice in 
choosing both clothing and gear. Each member of the crew, 
prior to our departure, was furnished with a muskrat fur 
hat, lumber jacket, woolen shirts, and “tin” pants in addition 
to the equipment normally furnished all naval vessels. We 
were even advised to carry special mosquito nets for pro- 
tection against the ‘‘no-see-’um,”’ which are tiny mosquitoes 
capable of flying through the usual netting without so much 
as folding their wings! : 

When the boats were fully ready, we departed in company 
for the Aleutians v/a the Inside Passage. The first difficulty 
was encountered at night off the mouth of the Fraser River 
when the division leader mistook the lights of fishing vessels 
for navigational lights on the beach and ploughed through, 
at 25 knots, the nets of some irate fishermen. One boat, 
commanded by Lieut. Larry Jones, immediately reported 
a marked propeller vibration and thumping noise but man- 
aged to maintain speed until the first refueling port was 
reached. Crew members, clad only in long handle underwear 
and shallow water diving helmets, spent many hours in the 
frigid waters attempting to remove fathoms of line and cork 
net floats from the propellers and shafts of all boats. No 
wonder the fisherman had cussed us so emphatically. when 
our torpedo boats roared through. 

As we progressed north, all hands were awed by the 
beauty and majesty of the mountainous terrain bordering 
the Inside Passage. No one will ever forget the snow-capped 
peaks, blue glaciers and shores lined with evergreens, re- 
flected on the smooth clear water disturbed only by the 
brilliant white wakes of our boats. The great abundance of 
wild fowl, deer, bears and fish thrilled those of us who enjoy 
the outdoors. 

Everyone has heard of the so-called southern hospitality, 
but the Southland has nothing on the inhabitants of our 
Alaskan cities. Our personnel were welcomed and enter- 
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tained at every stop, whether city, fish cannery or native 
village. The Inside Passage to Alaska provides for the vacht 
enthusiast in peacetime a voyage filled with all the beauties 
and wonders of Norway. The smooth waters gave us a false 
sense of security which led us to believe that the tales of 
high winds and rough seas in the North Pacific were only 
myths. However, the passage around Cape St. Elias re- 
sulted in many seasick officers and men who, as they leaned 
over the torpedo tubes feeding the fish, wished that they had 
never heard of the Gulf of Alaska. 

Upon arrival in Kodiak, the Division was ordered to pro- 
ceed out along the Aleutian Chain to an advance base. Good 
fortune had favored us all the way from Seattle until one of 
the officers, only a few months gone from the cornfields of 
Iowa, failing to realize the significance of the red paint on 
a channel buoy, left it on the port hand when it should have 
been passed to starboard. Unfortunately, a rock contested 
his boat’s passage — with the boat coming out second best. 

This grounding was only the beginning of our mainte- 
nance difficulties which became more serious as the weather 
changed for the worse and our days on patrol increased. 
Lieut. Matteson, Lieut. Ewell and Machinist Frank Cole- 
man demonstrated great initiative and ingenuity in super- 








Neither temperature nor sea conditions hinder a PT from 


laying down a highly effective smoke screen. Elco Photo 








During many patrols the Aleutian PT squadron weathered seas which were as rough and choppy as can be found 
anywhere, yet both the boats and their crews came through with an excellent record. Official U. S. Navy Photo 


vising baling wire repairs to keep the boats operating. No 
repair crews were available so we were dependent upon the 
men actually assigned to the boats to keep them in repair 
as well as to man the armament. Machinist’s Mates Hub- 
bard, Tinckham and Brown, Chief Torpedoman Galentine, 
Chief Radiomen Landrum, Mott, Pierson and Ward spear- 
headed the repair gang. All hands, no matter what rating, 
pitched in to keep the boats in condition. For repair jobs 
beyond the capacity of our limited ship’s force the division 
was compelled to depend upon the Sea Bees, shore bases 
and Auxiliary vessels. 

It was during a major.overhaul of the boats on a marine 
railway in a fish cannery that we all learned to know and 
love old Barney Sims. Barney was a Cape Codder who had 
settled down in Alaska in 1901 and had existed ever since 
by beachcombing, trap-tending and making “sourdough.”’ 
His quarters consisted of a lean-to shack on the end of a 
lonely sand spit. Two dogs and an entire family of cats had 
free run of the house, Barney’s bunk, and his other meager 
furniture. Since Barney was too old to worry about making 
time with the ladies and didn’t care what the men thought, 
he never shaved or took a bath. But as time went on, he 
was invaluable in helping with marlinespike seamanship, 
and his ready wit was a constant source of entertainment. 

Berthing and messing was a problem since we were com- 
pelled to eat and sleep on board. Our cooks did a noble job 
of preparing chow on either hot plates or kerosene burners. 
Their cooking reputation spread and we often had Army 
personnel dropping in for potluck dinners. The men on the 
larger vessels felt sorry for us and would often send over 
pies, fresh meats and fruits. As a result, we bummed the 
best food from each of them without the others knowing it, 


and we ate like kings. No one has yet been able to figure out 
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how the cooks, using only hot plates, roasted those Thanks- 
giving turkeys intact. 

As the winter progressed, the average temperature dropped 
steadily. During one severe storm, which was accompanied 
by williwaws which reached wind velocity of over 90 knots, 
all the plumbing to the heads froze solid. To use this essential 
gear, it became necessary to thaw it by heating with nothing 
less than a blowtorch! This was a tedious and dangerous 





One severe storm was accompanied by williwaws which 
reached a wind velocity of over 90 knots. OW! Photo 


operation and we tried to regulate the crew’s living habits 
so that one daily thawing would take care of the entire 
outfit. 

But, in spite of endless personnel hardships, crowded 
living conditions and a continual battle with the elements, 
the personnel held up splendidly. Many of them even gained 
as much as 20 to 25 pounds during their stay in 
northern waters. During our many patrols, the 
boats weathered seas which were as rough and 
choppy as can be found anywhere. All in all, they 
stood up well and proved themselves seaworthy 
and rugged under all conditions. 

Looking back, the Division’s stay in the Alas- 
kan-Aleutian Area was certainly an eventful one, 
but there was one unfortunate phase of it: the 
Japanese never had the courage to come within 
striking range of us! 


A Navy Catalina (PBY) flying boat glides to a landing at 
an advanced PT base. In the background, the Aleutian head- 
lands wear a mantle of white fog. Official U. $. Navy Photo 
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PLS IN THE PACIFIC 


Eleven Angry PT’s Were Hardly a Match for the 
“Tokyo Express” Consisting of a Sizeable Jap 
Fleet, But It Never Got Through 


By A. H. HARRIS 
Lieutenant, USNR 


come. The town was out in force, the high school band 

played ‘“‘ Anchors Aweigh,” the crowd hemmed him in 
and the cheering became hoarse. They wined him and dined 
him, and the speeches were long and laudatory. He was the 
glamour boy of the PT’s, the shining Knight of the Navy, 
and one of the bravest men who ever had sailed the briny 
deep. Young boys looked upon him and their souls were 
stirred with high resolve. Old men envied him and were 
proud of his achievements. Standing before them, the Navy 
Cross leading an array of ribbons, he was to his neighbors 
a fortunate young man indeed; one who had had an oppor- 
tunity to serve his country in battle and had acquitted him- 
self and thus, vicariously, his neighbors, in the highest 
traditions of a fighting Yankee Navy. When he went to bed 
that night, his name was on the lips of everyone. The, 
lieutenant was an authentic hero. 

He also was a very tired young man who had lost 30 
pounds in weight, whose bloodstream was crawling with 
malaria, and whose mind was eerie bright with memories 
of six months of vicious fighting, of fever-ridden jungles, of 
monotonous food, of exhausting night patrols, of a sweat- 
soaked existence, and of death that came to friends from 
enemy shells and hungry sharks. Nobody had talked much 
about that at the banquet. He wondered if they even had 
thought about what really made up the life of a PT man. 

Like that night, for example, when a Jap shell crashed into 
the starboard side of his PT, exploded the fuel tank, and 
threw shrapnel and flames all over the boat. Like the night 
they intercepted the ‘“‘Tokyo Express” with 19 destroyers 
and cruisers in its train. Eleven angry PT’s, with an ample 
supply of highly effective stingers aboard, were ordered to 
assist in the wreck of that ‘‘ Express.”’ They did. 


Toone GAVE the young lieutenant a tremendous wel- 


Right, certain motor torpedo boat squadrons had shark’s eyes and mouths painted on their bows. 
Below, ‘“‘We seldom know what happens,”’ reported one officer in describing combat tactics. ‘We 
may see a flash, but it is not always:from the ship that has gone down.” International News Photo 


Stee! helmets and kapok life jackets are worn by all members of the crew 
when a PT goes into combat. Here are the skipper, quartermaster and 
radio man at their stations on the ‘‘bridge.”’ Life Photo 


The men and officers in PT “X,”’ which was leading a 
two-boat formation, were as jittery as they were deter- 
mined. In spite of the fact that they knew Jap planes were 
hidden in the black night aloft, their stomachs still went 
tight when a plane spotted them and noiselessly glided down 
from astern and dropped a large bomb close aboard their 
beam. The bomb had no effect other than to add much to 
their already jumpy nerves. The plane went after more 
important game and the two PT’s lay to off the island, their 
silhouettes fading into the tropical background. The 
“Express”? was due any minute. 

PT “‘X” fired her four torpedoes at close range and turned 
her stern to head for the base. Her mission was accomplished. 
But, before she could put safe distance between herself and 
the enemy, a destroyer caught her in the gun sights, and all 
hell broke loose; shells began exploding astern and on all 
sides close aboard. Finally, a shell hit the fuel tanks and 
exploded, throwing shrapnel and flames all over the boat. 
This is the way the lieutenant described the next few hours: 

‘“‘It was every man for himself then, and some of the men 
must have been blown overboard as the blast was terrific. 
I scrambled over the sides of the cockpit, by then red with 
flames, and plunged head first into the water. The boat still 
was under way, running in a big circle, burning from stem to 
stern and a flaming target for the Jap shells trying to sink 
her. Our own ammunition began exploding and made a piker 
out of Luna Park on the Fourth. 

“T was OK and began calling to the others. I found 
































































































































A PT torpedo “man at his station. Note the 
mallet in his hand. Life Photo 


‘Sparks.’ He was horribly man- 
gled and bleeding badly. The 
ship’s cook joined me and we 
made a tourniquet for ‘Sparks,’ 
using a .45 and pieces of a life 
jacket to do it. Not so easy, float- 
ing around at night in the water 
with a roaring side show going on close aboard. We started 
towing ‘Sparks’ to the island. It seemed the nearest land. 
And then we heard the Skipper yelling that he was burned 
so badly that he couldn’t remove his helmet or his binoculars. 
Wewere busy with ‘Sparks,’ but a couple of the other fellows 
went to the Skipper and towed him all night, while fighting 
sharks. They saved his life that night. 

‘‘*Sparks’ was in a bad way and that bleeding leg didn’t 
help him or us. The fireman joined our group and lent a 
hand. Once he said a dead body bumped against him. The 
dead body was a hungry shark, attracted by ‘Spark’s’ 
blood. There were a lot of other sharks, too. We thrashed 
around, fired .45’s at any fin we could see or under the water 
to scare them away. But there were too many and we thought 
we were done for. When dawn came, planes spotted us and 
we were picked up by a boat. But not ‘Sparks.’ The sharks 
got him.” 

The advanced base to which the lieutenant returned was 
a place of great beauty and would have warmed the heart 
of any Hollywood producer. Tall palms lined the banks. 
Thatch-roofed villages spawned natives who fished in the 
lagoon from outrigger canoes. The water was calm and blue 
and shimmering. The sun rose and set in a riot of color 
which would have exhausted the vocabulary of a painter- 
poet. The foliage of the jungle 
backdrop was rich, and gay birds 
made their nests amidst the rare 
flowers. The base also was un- 
comfortable and treacherous. The 
calm blue shimmering water hid 
uncharted reefs that ripped the 
thin-bottomed PT’s to shreds. The 
thatch-roofed native huts seemed 
to quiver in a burning heat and 
flies and mosquitoes and scorpions 
and spiders were neighbors of the 
gaily colored birds. 

Considering where the base 
was located and the difficulties of 


A “motor mac,” holding his diving 
gear, completes the servicing of a 


PT’s underbody. Life Photo 
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Even the bearded ‘‘motor mac’”’ down in 
the engine room wears a life jacket and 
steel helmet. Life Photo 







supply, the chow wasn’t so bad. 
But corned willie and pressed ham 
and many dehydrated vegetables 
for two weeks straight became a 
trifle monotonous. And so did 
canned tuna fish and chicken soup 
for the next several days, or just 
native rice and beans. But no one 
went hungry, and their thirst could 
be slaked by water hauled from 
shore springs to the boats by 
dinghy, life raft and outrigger. Such water sometimes was a 
bit flat, but refrigeration on the boats and a great plenty 
of canned fruit juices, pineapples and coconuts and limes 
(in season) varied the liquid monotony. Occasionally a 
passing ship or newcomer to the ranks dropped off some 
beer or brought a precious fifth of something more potent. 
When that happened, there was a joyous, if brief, celebration. 

When he was off duty, and not wrapped in fatigued sleep, 
the lieutenant was hard put to keep amused. Recreation was 
scarce and all of them found it a mistake to be idle. Hence 
their absorption in blackjack, bridge, poker, craps, maga- 
zines, aged newspapers and books. Hence their willingness 
to endure a hoary movie, shown in a hot stuffy messhall 
jammed with unwashed humanity. Hence their bull sessions, 
when ‘shooting the breeze”? whiled away the time in 


nostalgic and relatively harmless thoughts of home comforts 


in store for those who would return. 

Pets were rampant on the base. There was George, a par- 
rot of Aussie lineage, who was an accomplished chow dive- 
bomber. He rarely lacked for food, even if his master found 
him a poor conversationalist. The lieutenant’s mascot was a 
squirrel named, naturally enough, “PT.” “PT” had a 
passion for tearing up gun covers, but he always seemed to 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Axers, Ensign Anthony B. 


Bacay, Lee A. 

Batoc, John X. 

Banpotr, Joseph L. 

BarTLeTT, George F. 

Brcxner, Charles C. 
BraNTINGHAM, Lt. Henry J. 
Bucxe.ey, Lt. Cdr. John Duncan 
Burnett, Robert B. 


Cuarxer, Joseph C. 

Ciark, Jesse N. 

Curt, John W., Jr. 

Coss, Ned M. 

Conn, LeRoy G. 

Connotty, Lt Cig) Bartholomew J., III 
Cox, Lt. (jg) George Emerson, Jr. 
Craic, Clayton A. 

Croucu, Harold G. 


De Vriss, Marvin H. 


EsersBerGEr, George W., Jr. 
ErcuecperGcer, Paul E. 
Exsass, Merle C. 


Fautxner, Lt. Clark W. 
Freecanp, Lt. Frank 


Gamate, Lt. (jg) Lester H. 
Graccanl, Floyd R. 
Guover, DeWitt L. 
GoopMaN, David 
Greene, Ensign James B. 
Grizzarp, Herbert W. 
Guyot, Dale 


Hancock, Morris W. 
Harris, David W. 
Hovuuinan, John L., Jr. 
Hunter, Velt F. 


Jounson, Ensign Cone H. 
Jounson, Harold C. 
Jounson, W. H. 


Kzatu, Harry G. 
Kexty, Lt. Cdr. Robert B. 
Konxo, William F. 


Lanoston, Clem L. 
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Law ess, John 
LecoG, John D. 
Lewis, John H. 
Licopo, Benjamin 
Licut, James D. 
Locoins, Lamar H. 
Lona, Walter L. 


Martino, John 

Mac Mitxan, Thomas S. 
Mc Evoy, James A., Jr. 
Murray, Ensign Bond 


Napouitxo, Francis J., Jr. 


Nrxotoric, Lt. (jg) Leonard A. 
Nog1, Otis F. 


Orrret, Elwood H. 
Osporng, Cletus E, 
Owen, Paul A. 


ParrisH, Benjamin F, 
Pevurnat, Charles A. 
Pierson, Ernest E. 
Posry, William H. 


Ray, Capt. H. J. 

RaGan, Richard A. 

Reyno.ps, Willard J. 

RicHarpson, Carl C. 

Ricuarpson, Ensign Iliff D. 
Rosinson, Lr. Hugh M. 

Rockwe i, Rear Admiral Francis W. 
Rooke, Henry C. 

Ross, Albert P. 


Seares, Lt. (jg) John M. 
SHAMBORA, John 

SHEPARD, George W., Jr. 
Sims, Watson S. 

SNowBALL, Lt. (jg) Alfred A. 
Stayonovicn, Emil P. 
Stroup, Densil C. 


Taytor, Lt. (jg) Henry S. 
Tripp, Harry P. 
Tuccte, John L. 


Wiiever, Stewart, Jr. 
Wincet, George W. 


Yanpo, Stephen 


LEGEND: [1] Medal of Honor [2] Navy Cross [3] Distinguished Service Medal — Navy [4] Distinguished Serv- 


ice Medal — Army 5] Silver Star — Navy 


[6] Silver Star — Army 


[7] Silver Star — Army, with Oak Leaf Cluster 


[8] Navy and MarineCorps Medal [9] Distinguished Service Cross— Army [10] Distinguished Conduct Star — Philippine 
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THE STORY BEHIND 
“THE EXPENDABLES” 


From the Idea that a Small, Seaworthy Motor Boat 
Capable of High Speed Would Make a Fighting 
Ship Has Come a New Type of Sea Warfare 


By IRWIN CHASE 


T HAS been said that the present war has afforded the 
| small boat the first real opportunity of playing a major réle 
as an offensive vessel. Such a statement is undoubtedly 
open to considerable interpretation, for the ML’s, CMB’s, 
sub-chasers and other small boats of World War I wrote a 
spectacular and unforgettable chapter in the history of 
that titanic struggle. Yet a frank analysis of today’s naval 
communiqués definitely establishes that the motor torpedo 
boat is now employed solely as an out-and-out fighter, and 
her combat record shows that she has sent more enemy 
ships to the bottom (to say nothing of landing barges and 
aircraft) than her most ardent advocates ever believed possi- 
ble. The result is that, from any naval standards, the PT 


_ is no longer an untried and semi-experimental craft but is 


an accepted ‘‘weapon of opportunity”? which has far from 
exhausted both her design and combat possibilities. 
Although my early training as a naval architect at the 
University of Michigan was in large ships, my first and only 
love has always been small vessels. I started working with 
them at Elco in 1906 and have continued ever since and, 
during all these years, I was fostering a firm belief that a 


‘relatively small motor boat which was seaworthy and capa- 


ble of high speed would some day write a new chapter in 
the history of sea warfare. At Elco, our first activity in this 
direction was early in the last war when we designed and built 
over 700 80-foot ML’s for the British, French and. Italian 
governments in what was then record breaking time. During 
the winters of 1915-16 and 716-17, I went to England to 
see the boats im actual service and to make suggestions re- 
garding their maintenance and the training of their crews. 
It is an undisputed fact that the ‘‘father”’ of the modern 
American motor torpedo boat is H. R. Sutphen, of the Elec- 
tric Boat Company, who first visualized their possibilities 
of use in World War II. In 1938, various developments took 
place which indicated the possibility of interesting our navy 
in the employment of a new type of MTB, and in January 
1939, armed with the proper introductions, Mr. Sutphen 
took me to England to get first hand information on the 
Royal Navy’s progress in the development of MTB’s. 
As a result, I was given a most unusual opportunity to see 
the .various types under construction and compare their 
performances by actual trials. The three designs which 
interested us most were the Thornycroft, which was a de- 
é velopment of the famous 
CMB’s; the Vospers, which 
had been developed in co- 
operation with the Admi- 
ralty; and Scott-Paine’s 
newest 70-footer. All three 
showed great advances in 
speed and seaworthiness over 


The author engaged in a bit 
of mental arithmetic during a 
PT trial trip. Rosenfeld Photo 
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Completing the deck framing on one of the early 
types of Elco PTs. Life Photo by Gabriel Benzur 


anything in the United States and each had its individual 
points to recommend it. Rough water trials showed that the 
Scott-Paine model had exceptional seaworthiness and this 
feature, with a number of other superior characteristics, 
made us sure that it could best be adapted to the needs of 
our Navy. Mr. Sutphen placed an order for one of these boats 
and she was delivered in New York in September, 1939. 

I have often been asked what was the underlying cause of 
Elco’s gambling on the motor torpedo boat as a weapon 
of this war. In retrospect, I suppose the principal reason 
was because we had had long experience with one basic 
factor in hull design with which the average naval officer 
was not familiar: namely, that a small, high speed motor 
boat could be designed so that she would be fit to go to sea 
and stay there in any weather. We had learned much with 
the ML’s, weathering winter gales in the North Sea, and 
still more during the prohibition era from a class of fast 
weight-carrying boats which alternately served the rum 
runners and the Coast Guard. The latter notorious craft 
also proved that a converted aviation engine, properly in- 
stalled and run within its capabilities, could accomplish 
propulsion miracles. Few commercial installations of high 
powered, light weight engines have been given a real chance 
to show what they could do, not because of the construction 
of the engine but more often because of faulty conversion 
and shoddy installation. 

The story of the employment of the Packard engine in the 
American-built PT is a chapter in itself. Colonel J. G. Vin- 
cent, the designer of Packard’s famous Liberty motor, after 
seeing our Scott-Paine boat perform with her Rolls Royce 
engines, became a most enthusiastic MTB supporter and 
was sure that we could produce an All-American boat which 
would be even better than was the British. At the outset, 
we at Elco outlined the performance characteristics which 
were desired and left it to Packard to develop and perfect 
an engine that would fulfill these requirements. The result 
was a success in every respect, not only from a performance 
point of view but in terms of manufacturing and production 
considerations as well. It is my sincere belief that the de- 
velopment of this reliable engine was as important a step 
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An 80-footer backs out of the derrick-controlled launching cradle following the christening ceremonies. Rosenfeld Photo 


in the evolution of the PT as were the subsequent modi- 
fications of the original Scott-Paine boat. 

In our development of the PT, the essential features which 
we have been able to improve were speed, handiness, cruising 
radius, seaworthiness, structural design and the ability to 
carry a large ‘“‘pay load.”’ The ‘‘pay load” for a motor 
torpedo boat is the ordnance consisting of torpedoes, tubes, 
guns, mounts and ammunition; armor and other things 
which the enemy might like to know about; crew with their 
gear; unications io, etc.); and fuel — tons and 
tons of it. To carry this “‘pay load”’ successfully is the real 
reason for the boats’ existence and every pound which can 
be saved in the design of the hull and machinery means one 
more pound of effectiveness. Of equal importance, from the 
Eleo point of view, was the necessity of improving the 
design in terms of modern production methods. All of this 
meant redesigning the original boat so as to incorporate the 
employment of the most up-to-date American construction 
methods, light weight materials, and building a plant which 
was specifically designed for the job and was equipped 
with.the most advanced types of tools. 


These production methods, with resulting interchangea- 


bility of parts, proved their worth recently when we were 
asked to assemble a number of the boats on the West Coast. 
The Harbor Boat Building Co., of Terminal Island, Los 
Angeles Harbor, assembled the sets of fabricated parts com- 


plete even to the last coat of paint which we shipped them 
from Bayonne. Inspection and trials held after their com- 
pletion in record time proved them to be exact duplicates 
of their Bayonne sisters. 

All of these elements of the Eleo PT design are important 
but, to my mind, speed and seaworthiness are the prime 
essentials. The factors governing speed ‘are pretty well 
understood (although our trials and experiments are teach- 
ing us things every day which are not “in the book’’) but 
the question of seaworthiness and how to improve it has 
puzzled men ever since there was a boat. The specifications 
which have been written in the past saying, for instance, 
that ‘“‘the boat shall be able to make 40 knots in a four- 
foot sea’”’ were really meaningless because important things 
such as length of seas between crests, wind force and relative 
courses were always omitted. It is not the high, long seas 
which limit the speed of these boats, but it is going to wind- 
ward through the short steep chop of shoal tidal waters 
which tests both the boat and its crew. We have run PT 
trials in seas over 20 feet high at full speed for hours at a 
time, with no damage to the hull and not a drop of water 
on deck; on the other hand, at 30-knots in a chop not more 
than 4 feet high, some of the early hulls were damaged and 
members of the crews seriously injured. 

We are sure that the Eleo PT as built today represents 
a great advance in providing speed with seaworthiness in 


(Continued 





on page 106) 


The modern American PT, such as these Elco 80-footers, is as different from 
her prototype of World War | as the modern bomber is from the warplane of 
25 years ago. They range in length from 70 to 80 feet and-have a below 
deck space which houses three powerful Packard motors, an all-electric 
galley, bunks, radio equipment, ammunition, tools, locker space and a vari- 
ety of miscellaneous gear for nine men and two officers. Rosenfeld Photos 
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THE PT’S “TEETH” 


The motor torpedo boat is a seagoing ‘‘Indian fighter.” She seeks out her prey by night, 
and both stealth and high speed enable her to engage and disengage her foe. Although 


her adversary may be many times her size and displacement, she is always the first to attack 





They are fitted with a wide variety of armament especially suited to PT combat. High- 


angle, rapid-fire guns are not only offensive weapons against planes and ships, but can 
quickly knock out enemy searchlights. Torpedoes and depth charges pack the punch 


that enables them to accomplish the objective of every mission: “intercept and destroy” 


Vital Statistics of an Elco PT’s ‘‘Teeth’’: Forward 


turret, 20 mm. or 50 cal.; After turret, 20 mm.; 





Stern gun, 50 cal.; four 21” torpedo tubes; 
depth charges in quantity. Rosenfeld, OWI, 
Elco and U. S$. Navy Official Photos 
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PT—"“PLENTY TOUGH” 


The Motor Torpedo Boat Cut Her Teeth in World 
War I, Has Won Her Spurs in World War Il and Pre- 


sents. Great Possibilities for the Future 


By WALTER ROWE, JR. 
Lieutenant Commander, USNR 


the Secretary's office, is a model of the old battleship 

Maine, and if you look at it closely you will see on the 
boat deck two steam launches of the type peculiar to that 
period. Upon close examination of these launches, you will 
discover torpedo tubes mounted in each bow and, until dis- 
puted, these little boats should prove to be the first power 
torpedo boats of the U. 8S. Navy. They were 61 feet long and 
typical of the steam reciprocating engine picket boats of that 
period. The ill-fated Maine and her steam torpedo launches 
were destroyed in Havana Harbor on February 15th, 1898, 
and it remains for the historians to fill in the blanks from 
that time until the beginning of 1939, when the President 
of the United States initiated an active program for the 
design and construction of motor torpedo boats for our 
Navy. 

The story of Bulkeley’s famous ‘‘ Expendables” and their 
heroic campaign in the Philippines is now history. That he 
was able to continue action as long as he did without base 
repair or maintenance is one of the many miracles of the first 
months of the war in the Pacific. The PT’s at Pearl Harbor, 
Midway and the Philippines represented the first modifica- 
tion by Elco of the original Scott-Paine 70-foot model which 
was imported from England in September, 1939, and dupli- 
cates built to become our Navy’s first PT squadron in 
December, 1940. Oddly enough, it was designated Squadron 
Two as Squadron One was supposed to be assembled first, 
consisting as it did of the various boats built as a result of 
the motor torpedo boat design competition early in 1939. 
The training cruise of Squadron Two early in 1941, with 
green officers and crews, a minimum of spare parts and prac- 
tically no basing, maintenance and repair facilities, was the 
first attempt of the Navy to see just what kind of boat these 
little ships were. Subjected to all manner of treatment, in- 
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The plant of the Elco Naval Division employs the most modern boat- 
building technique. Left, bow view of the completed PT hull just prior 
to turning. Below, after the hulls have been turned over they move 
forward on the production line. Right, Rear Admiral J. M. Irish, 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding for the Third Naval District, and George 
Fulton, the plant’s mechanical engineer, at the instrument board 
which controls the hull “turn over’? mechanism. Elco Photos 





One of the numerous Elco PT’s recently built on the West Coast by 
the Harbor Boat Building Co. Kent Hitchcock Photo 


cluding hurricanes and groundings, it actually proved that 
motor torpedo boats could go out and take it. That Squadron 
Three was able to carry out successful combat operations in 
the Philippines was due entirely to the courage, resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity of the officers and men who manned them. 

Owing to the combat experiences of Bulkeley, Kelly, 
Akers and Cox in the Philippines, many changes were made 
and the present boat represents a tremendous advance in 
both design and construction. But there were still in military 
circles many skeptics as to the real value of PT’s even after 
Bulkeley’s exploits. Operations in the Philippines were, of 
necessity, largely on a hit and run basis, and- eventually all 
of his boats were destroyed. It was not until Squadron Four 
moved into Tulagi in October, 1942, that a plan of action 
was carried out and the enemy expelled from a definite 
position. 

When the full story of Squadron Four in the Solomons 
during that October and the months which followed is 
finally written, it should prove to have been the turning 
point of motor torpedo boat strategy. Commander Alan 
Montgomery and his skippers and crew successfully repelled 
the large surface units of Tojo’s navy and the efforts to dis- 
lodge the Marines from Guadalcanal contributed largely 
to the destruction of the Jap garrison. From Tulagi and 
Guadalcanal, PT’s have now moved up through the other 
islands of the Solomon group, continually harassing enemy 
cruisers, destroyers and landing craft. In New Guinea, 
the same success has come to motor torpedo boat forces, 
and there is no question but that the confidential report 
of their activities in this vital area will prove that they are 


_ something much more than the “auxiliary” war craft origi- 


nally conceived by many Naval minds. 
In the Mediterranean sphere, where Mussolini boasted 








that his MAS’s would “rule 
the roost,’’ the British have 
successfully dominated the 
scene with many squadrons of 
PT’s, several of which were 
built by the United States and 
transferred to them under 
Lend-Lease. Basing in Gibral- 
tar at one end and at Alexandria at the other, the British 
MTB’s worked along the North African coast in conjunction 
with the Allied armies until success brought them to the 
shores of Italy. In the landing at Sicily and in the Strait of 
Messina, the torpedo boats had ‘‘ good hunting.” A squad- 
ron of our boats finally joined the British units and gave an 
excellent account of themselves in the crossing of the 
Mediterranean. 

Activities of motor torpedo boats in the Mediterranean 
are not as well known as are their exploits in the Pacific. 
They were not confined to torpedo tactics in this area but 
rather have been used in many ways with great success. 
Special reconnaissance work was performed off the Tunisian 
coast as well as the mining of the escape routes to Europe 
and the movement of commando details to critical areas. 
As mobile anti-aircraft batteries just off the shore, working 
along with the Army, they proved extremely successful. 
In fact, a whole new book of strategy for these little ships 
should evolve from their actions in the Mediterranean. 

A chapter, quite unknown to the American public, was 
written by the Elco-built and British-manned boats at 
Tobruk when the Germans were driving the British back 
in their last rush to Egypt. A squadron was at anchor in the 
harbor when the alert commander, through his glasses, 
spotted some strange looking tanks creeping down the hills 
toward the own. Upon checking with G.H.Q., he was as- 
sured that these tanks were British, but another quick 
look proved them to be the vanguard of the Germans rolling 
in for the quick defeat of the garrison at Tobruk. Then en- 
sued one of the most unusual actions in which PT boats have 
ever been engaged. A running battle between German tanks 
and British MTB’s took place, with the little plywood craft 


Above, an artist’s conception of how a 
battleship would be fitted to launch motor 
torpedo boats astern. London Illustrated 
Right, 
steam-heated fitting out basin. Elco Photos 


News. the plant’s enclosed and 


Left, a deckhouse nearing completion. Above, the 
fo’c’sle looking forward. Right, looking aft in the ‘‘day 
room.” A gun turret is on the port side. Elco Photos 













































exchanging shots with the heavily armored land juggernauts. 
Several of the boats suffered direct hits and blew up but the 
others effectively laid a smoke screen, and not only covered 
the escape of a group of merchant vessels but also evacuated 
the British General Staff. 

No summary of motor torpedo boat activities would be 
complete without a word about the British squadrons in the 
Channel and in the North Sea. In this rough and inclement 
area were born the first exploits of torpedo boats in this war. 
In September, 1939, the British had several types of these 
craft and there gradually developed a pattern which met 
with great success in slowing down the coastal convoys along 
the French and Netherlands coasts. Today, at least one 
squadron of American-built craft is being used by the British 
in this theater of operations. One of their great moments 
came when the German Gneisenau, Scharnhorst and Prinz 
Eugen, with a destroyer screen, forced the Channel to get 
back to German ports. The little boats drove home the at- 
tack, scoring a number of hits in extremely bad weather 
without much support. 

If the lessons of combat are learned by our naval designers 
and boatbuilders, tomorrow’s torpedo boat should be a ver- 
satile, hard-hitting craft suitable for offshore patrol, coastal 
defense, torpedo attack and anti-sub work. The development 
of light weight, rapid fire multiple mounts specially suited 
for fast, light displacement vessels should make the PT 
of the future a deadly weapon against any force attempting 
to invade our coastal areas or outlying posts. Properly 
coérdinated with aircraft, torpedo boats should eventually 
take the place of many fixed coastal batteries, since their 
range far exceeds the limited arc of fire from stationary 
emplacements. 

Undoubtedly, there will be many types and sizes of coastal 
defense craft and motor torpedo boats should play a leading 

(Continued on page 110) 
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At the inception of the motor torpedo 
boat program, Walt Disney created the 
now-famous insigne which was subse- 
quently adopted as the symbol of the PT 
service. It shows a vengeful hornet astride 
a speeding torpedo, and it typifies the 
hell-for-leather spirit of all MTB men. As 
time went on, various squadrons devised 
their own individual insignia, some of 
the many which exist are shown here 


PNSTGONTA 


OF THE 


PT SQUADRONS 


Lower left, Lt. Comdr. Westholm and Com- 
mander Calvert proudly display the insigne 
of Flotilla One. The thirteen emblems of the 
rising sun indicate the number of Jap vessels 


which were destroyed by this one PT squad- 
ron. The combat records of other flotillas 
and squadrons are equally impressive, one 
boat, the “Green Hornet,”’ is said to have 
sunk 920 times her weight in enemy surface 
craft. Life, Acme and U. S. Navy Photos 


Endless days and nights of duty under 
fire create an indefinable attachment be- 
tween the crews and their boats, and 
many of them have been given nicknames 
which are painted on their superstruc- 
tures (see lower right). Typical of these 
names are “Green Beast,” “Green Hor- 
net,” “‘Night Mare,” “Miss Malaria,” 
“Gremlin the Third” and ‘‘The Reluctant 
Dragon” —which always missed a fight! 








Along one of the streets of the MTB school at Melville, R.1., flanked by a row of Quon- 
set huts, march the officer-students to their first morning class. Carroll van Ark Photo 


WHERE THEY LEARN TO BE TOUGH 


The Excellence of PT Officers and Crews Results from In- 


tensified Training in the Specialized Duties of Their Service 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 





“‘TuEe MISSION OF THE MoToR TORPEDO Boat SQUADRON TRAINING CENTER 
Is: 


“To prepare and indoctrinate officers and enlisted personnel in the funda- 
mentals of sound motor torpedo boat operations, maintenance and upkeep. 
The curriculum is arranged to accomplish this mission with a minimum of 
theory and classroom instruction and a maximum of practical work. Experi- 
ence has indicated the necessity for adopting certain basic principles in 
training. These are, first, that each officer must be thoroughly trained in the 
particular duties of his rank or rate and, second, that he be trained in ratings 
on board of a PT vessel. 

** COMMANDING OFFICER 
MTBS Training Center”’ 





ODAY, Mrs. Astor’s horse has a lean and hungry look. 
Newport, but a few short years ago the summer play- 
ground of society’s chosen few, has gone to war with a 
vengeance and what was once a quaint Colonial town of 
which the natives of Narragansett Bay were justly proud is 
now the post office address of countless vital naval establish- 
ments. The Navy’s austere War College, once the largest 
group of buildings for miles around, is now dwarfed by an 


enormous “‘boot”’ camp where as many as 10,000 trainees 
are given a sound training in the rudiments of naval duties. 
Nearby, the Torpedo Station has mushroomed as if by 

magic. Some distance away from the din and bustle of New- 
port is Melville, long famous as the site of the Navy’s huge 
net and fuel depot. Stretching along the Bay, this great 
shore base comprises a staggering assortment of buildings, 
tanks, cranes and docks through which roads and railway 
spurs are interlaced like an entangling spider web. 

As is the case in all modern military or naval establish- 
ments, there is far more at Melville than meets the eye. 


‘ Most of its installations are closely guarded military secrets 


but hidden away in one of the furthermost corners of the 
base is perhaps the most unusual naval training school in the 
United States: the Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron Training 
Center. Here, under the direction of its commanding officer, 
Lieut. Comdr. David J. Walsh, and many experienced PT 
officers with combat experience, the future captains and 
crews of the hard-hitting PT’s are given a concentrated but 


Left, a class of officers studies the fine points of piloting. Below, “‘light”” exercise winds up 
a vigorous hour on the athletic field. Carroll van Ark and Official U. S. Navy Photos 
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intensive training which provides them with the knowledge 

and stamina which enables them to use thesé small ‘“ vessels 

of opportunity’? to a maximum degree of effectiveness. 

Established in the spring of 1942, its first skipper was Com- 

mander W. C. Specht, who, as Commanding Officer of 

Squadron One, directed the vigorous counter-attacking ac- 

tion of the PT’s during the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 

bor. Architecturally speaking, the school is one of Spartan 

simplicity. Its buildings consist of row on row of Quonset 

huts set on narrow streets which run down to the basin 
where the PT’s are based. These rugged little structures 
house classrooms, quarters and executive offices, and the 
sole means of distinguishing one from the other is by small 
and businesslike signs which indicate their purpose or occu- 
pants. The neatness and cleanliness associated with all 
naval establishments is everywhere evident, and all furni- 
ture and fittings are notable for their utter simplicity. The 
one bit of decoration is a miniature square of green which is 
appropriately named Bulkeley Park. 

Operational practice decrees that all PT squadrons spend 
several months in a tropical climate far removed from the 
battlefront, during which time they receive the finishing 
touches in diversified operational experience and training 
which is so essential in the actual combat which follows. 
But, prior to this period, all officers and crews must go 
through a training school before being assigned to a PT 
squadron, and that school, ‘‘the PT Annapolis,” is Melville. 
This training center, like numerous other specialized schools, 
is concerned with but one over all subject: the technique of 
PT operation. 

- How are future PT officers and enlisted personnel selected? 
In the first place, every PT man is a volunteer. Unlike the 
submarine service, which is also manned by volunteers, 
neither officers or crews receive extra pay for motor torpedo 
boat duty. Enlisted men are given the opportunity of volun- 
teering while at a preliminary specialist school; later Melville 
calls for them. Officer candidates apply from the various 
Naval Reserve officer schools, and are there given a thorough 
interview to confirm their fitness for their chosen service. 
What with the success of the school and the increase in PT 
operation, Melville is today literally filled to capacity. 
Originally designed to handle approximately 40 officers and 
200 enlisted men, today some 150 officers and 1000 enlisted 
men are taking its concentrated two months’ course. 

To volunteer for PT service, one must be between the ages 
of 20 and 34; at present, the age of the average student is 
‘ somewhere between 24 and 25. The school’s instructors 
make no bones about age qualifications. Younger men, they 
point out, are not apt to be as reliable as those in the middle 
twenties, and men over 35 are rarely able to stand the rigors 
of the service. Whereas a large percentage of Melville’s stu- 
dents were star athletes in college, the curriculum requires 
brains as well as brawn, and the fact that a man was on an 
All American team does not necessarily mean that he will 
make a good PT officer. 

The course of study includes seven basic subjects: com- 
bat tactics, engineering, gunnery, communications, navi- 
gation, ship and aircraft identification, and physical edu- 
cation. The school’s fundamental idea is to train every 
man to do every other man’s job. Hence, all courses include 
A, B and C classes in every subject. The A course is given 
to the specialist, the B course to the man most likely to 
fill his place if he should be injured in combat and the C 


1, There are no parts of their weapons which PT men are not familiar with. 
2, Ammunition is also the subject of exhaustive study. 3, The lethal wallop 
of the PT is aided by the Oerlikon (20 mm.) gun. 4, .50 cal. cartridges are 
deadly. OWI, Carroll van Ark, International News and U.,S. Navy Photos 
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course provides a comprehensive coverage of the subject. 
Officers take the A and B courses in all subjects. 
Lights go out at 11:00 p.m. for the officers and at 10:15 
p.m. for the enlisted men — and ‘woe to him who ignores 
Melville’s rigid ‘blackout!’ For officers, the length of the 
entire course is about eight and one-half weeks; for the en- 
listed men, the course is the same except for certain key 
ratings who have recently had their course increased to 
three months. Classes are purposely kept small. Every effort 
is made to give the men all the practical experience possible, 
and as much as 200 hours is spent in actual boat operation 
and maintenance. It is here that the most important work 
takes place since the term “‘boat operation” includes prob- 
lems in navigation and piloting, gunnery, torpedo and depth 
charge practice, combat tactics, communitations and the 
many problems of ship operation and maintenance. Many of 
the instructors in the practical courses are men who have had 
months of combat experience. These officers stay at Melville 
as instructors for about six months, thereafter they are as- 
signed to new squadrons which are making up. 
Physical exercise plays an important part in Melville’s 
curriculum, and there is little doubt that the daily calisthen- 
ics on the drill field to the north of the school are long re- 
membered by the future admirals who participated in them. 
To describe them as a ‘‘ work out”’ is to be guilty of an under- 
statement. A more accurate description was the comment of 
the school’s physical director. ‘‘ We give them hell,’’ said he 
modestly. 
In summarizing the school’s program, Lieut. Comdr. 
Walsh said that ‘“‘since the establishment of the MTBS 
Training Center at Melville, we have been engaged in a con- 
tinuous series of development and experimental projects to 
improve the PT’s combat efficiency. As might be imagined, 
this development work has involved gunnery, engineering, 
communications and general hull projects. Many of these 
projects have originated in the minds of the various officers 
attached to the staff, as well as from officers returning to this 
station from various combat areas. Suggestions have also 
been received from officers and men in the operating squad- 
rons, and a majority of them have been acted upon. Further- 
more, a great many recommendations have emanated from 
the various Bureaus of the Navy, Department, who have 
sent representatives to Melville to witness and conduct 
various trials and tests. Our own officer staff here at the 
school, a majority of whom have had long experience with 
PT’s, has also produced many improvements as well as new 
and original training aids for use by all departments. Much 
of our exploratory work is under the direction of our Lieut. 
J. W. Ewell, a veteran PT officer who has seen service at 
Pearl Harbor, Midway and in the Aleutians. 
“In addition to the basic operational training, develop- 
ment and experimental work, Melville is also charged with 
the responsibility of conducting an intensive shakedown 
operations course for all MTB’s built by the Electric Boat 
Company at Bayonne, N. J., and fitted out in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. These operations are identical with those con- 
ducted at Miami, and follow a syllabus which was drawn up 
by this command and approved by the Commander, Fleet 
Operational Training Command, U. 8. Atlantic Fleet, who 
is the Type Commander of all MTB’s, U. S. Atlantic Fleet, 
during the shakedown training period. 
‘These shakedown operations have proved of incalculable 
(Continued on page 114) 


Three different types of motor torpedo boats are to be found at MTB training 
bases. 1, Two Elco PT’s with student crews aboard. 2, A Higgins MTB on a 
night exercise at Miami. 3, A Huckins PT at full speed. 4, An instructor ex- 
plains how a depth charge is ‘“‘set.’” OWI, Huckins and U. 5. Navy Photos 
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Two Higgins PT’s at full speed during a daylight patrol off Attu Island in the Aleutians. Official U. S. Navy Photos 


"ACTION AT ATT U” 


Right, the intense cold of 
the Arctic makes small boat 
operations arduous. Here 
the gunner’s mates are 
checking their icy weapons 


**One ought to get submarine and air pay,” said one of the crew. “Half 
the time we’re under the water and half the time we’re‘up in the air” 


“atlas “ Yann eae 





Left, PT’s alongside a U. S. Navy tender at Attu. In the background, a4 
Catalina bomber is coming in for a landing. Above, “Riding a PT,” said 
one officer, “is like driving a jeep over a newly plowed field” 
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Entering the lock at Pickwick Dam, above which stretches beautiful Pickwick Lake 


TWO THOUSAND MILES ON INLAND WATERS 


From Detroit to Chattanooga by Lake, Canal and River 


By PAUL S. MATHES 


HAT was perhaps the proudest moment 
of my boating career was when we came 
around the toe of Mocassin Bend in the 
shadow of Lookout Mountain late in the 
afternoon of July 10th, 1941. We were just 
completing a 2000-mile cruise through one 
of America’s great inland waterways in a new power cruiser 
I had recently bought and I stood on deck for the first 
glimpse of Chattanooga — home. 

During the early spring of 1941, before the flowers began 
to bloom, my wife and I had begun to plan for a summer 
cruise on the Great Lakes of the South, the chain of lakes 
on the Tennessee River between Paducah, Ky., and Knox- 
ville, Tenn., formed by dams in the TVA project. We wanted 
to take several friends with us but feared that our 30-foot 
Chris-Craft was too small for such a trip. So, after visiting 
Algonac in May and seeing a new 40-foot Chris-Craft 
Express Model, there was no peace ‘in the family until our 
old cruiser was sold and the new one purchased. After these 
details were attended to, the builders were instructed to 
ship the new Sarah-Anne IT to Chattanooga. 

Several days later, the factory notified me that, although 
our boat had been loaded on a flat car, the railroad would not 
accept her for shipment because she was six inches too 
wide and six inches too high to clear railroad bridges and 
tunnels between Detroit and Chattanooga. In this dilemma, 
there was nothing for me to do but tell the factory to 
relaunch the boat and that I would come to Detroit and 
bring her to Chattanooga myself. In this way we would 
also be able to get in our long planned summer cruise. 





These plans were no sooner made than Ed Hays, my 
brother-in-law, also got the urge for a larger boat and the 
desire for a cruise, so he had the builders duplicate the order 
for a 40-footer of the same model as mine. By this time June 
had arrived and we were anxious to get started. So Ed went 
to Algonac several days in advance of sailing date, to get 
supplies aboard and put both boats in readiness for the long 
cruise. In the meantime I began to round up the crews. 
Ours consisted of my wife and myself, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Clark and two of my brothers-in-law, Rudy and Walter. 
Ed had his wife and two other couples, Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence Godfrey and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Patty. 

Except for the two who had gone ahead, we all left 
Chattanooga by train at noon on June 27th, arriving in 
Detroit at 7:30 next morning. There Ed and Walter met us 
at the train, drove us up to Algonac and, in less than fifteen 
minutes after our arrival at the builder’s dock, we were off 
on our 2000-mile trip. 

Our first stop was fifteen minutes later at the town dock 
at Algonac, where we finished our food purchases for the first 
two days of the run. These were quickly made and, leaving 
at 10:30 a.m., we proceeded up the St. Clair River, reaching 
Lake Huron that afternoon. This river trip was beautiful, 
with Canada on our starboard side and the American shore 
to port dotted with villages and here and there a summer 
home. During this run we had time to check our speed, gas 
consumption, and compass deviation and all this information 
proved useful during the trip. Our comfortable passage up 
the river came to an end at Port Huron where we entered 
Lake Huron. As we poked our noses into it that afternoon, 








the lake proved to be a bit rough for beginners, but we soon 
learned to tie movable things down after most of our dishes 
were broken, the chairs and tables upset and our provisions 
had been strewn about all over the cabin floor. 

But this was only the beginning for, after some two hours 
of crawling around on our hands and knees, several members 
of both crews began to get a bit seasick. Of course, it was 
not the motion that made me feel so unhappy; it was some 
sweet cherries we had had for lunch. Anyway, I stood my 
watch at the wheel and, thanks to Walter, who came from 
Flint, Michigan, and was familiar with the lake, we arrived 
at Harbor Beach, Mich., at 9:00 p.m. Rudy, the old deep 
water man who had been all over the world in the German 
Merchant Marine prior to 1917, was really a sick man and 
had to be put to bed by the ladies, who stood this part of 
the trip better than the rest of us. However, he was later 
able to satisfy us of his ability at navigation and seamanship, 
and proved to be one of the best members of either crew. 

After filling our gas tanks and having supper on the quiet 
waters of Harbor Beach, we shoved off at 11:00 p.m. for 
an all night run across Saginaw Bay. In retrospect, this was 
one of the most beautiful nights of our entire trip. I took 
the wheel as we left Harbor Beach, while Walter and George 
went below and laid out our course. By this time, Rudy and 
the girls had turned in. After Walter and George had been 
below about an hour, I peeped through the door to see what 
was detaining them. Both were on the floor, a Scotch and 
soda in one hand and a flashlight in the other, the charts 
spread out before them. I thought: So this is my navigating 
crew! But, believe it or not, we picked up Alpena Light the 
next morning where it belonged and only four minutes off 
their calculated time so, from then on, I kept these two on 
a Scotch and soda diet — to which they made no objections 
at all. 

Maintaining an average speed of nearly 17 miles per hour, 
we arrived in Sheboygan at noon that day and proceeded up 
the Sheboygan River about ten miles to Mullet Lake, where 
we spent the night at Walter’s summer home. Ed had his 
first propeller trouble while entering the lock at Mullet 
Lake, so he had to change both wheels that afternoon. 

After a pleasant night and visit ashore, we shoved off at 
10:00 a.m. the next morning, June 30th and, after shopping 
for groceries and ice at Sheboygan, we cleared the light at 
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Nearing home, ‘‘Sarah-Anne Il" speeds along 
the Tennessee. River. Lookout Mountain tow- 
ers majestically in the background 


1:00 p.m., headed for Lake Michigan. 
Our trip through Mackinac Straits, 
then south and into Lake Michigan, 

. through the Manitou Passage, was 
quite calm and uneventful but pleas- 
ant. Passing South Manitou Island and 
Sleeping Bear Point close to, we ar- 
rived at Frankfort on the east shore at 
11:00 p.m. and, after filling our gas 
tanks, dropped our hooks in the harbor 
for a restful night after a long day’s 
run of over 13 hours. 

Getting our anchors aboard next day 
right after breakfast, we left Frankfort 
at 9:25 a.m. with the small craft storm 
warning up. This didn’t stop us but 
we should have told the Coast Guard 
where we were headed so that they 
could have some check on us if neces- 
sary. When we got out into the lake, 
we found it blowing hard as we headed 
across for the western shore. After 
bucking a 30-mile wind and high seas all day, I was a happy 
man when we picked up the shore line at Port Washington, 
Wis., that afternoon. We pulled into port at 5:00 p.m. and, - 
heaving deep sighs, had supper ashore. After that boisterous 

trip across Lake Michigan, I was in favor of giving the 
Great Lakes back to the Indians. 

One of the high lights of this run was when I opened the 
door of the cabin and saw the rug floating around in about 
six inches of water. When I told Walter about it and said 
that we might be leaking badly, the only consolation he 
gave me was to tell me to get a bucket and bail it out into 
the wash basin, which I did with much effort. It appears 
that we had taken in more water from the seas breaking 
aboard than I had thought and no one had used the bilge 
pump. After this experience, I.had an electric bilge pump 
installed. Since then, I have had no further use for one! 

The wind changed while we were at Port Washington and 
we had a following sea as we headed south for Milwaukee 
that night. We arrived off that port at 11:00 p.m. and, after 
much effort and argument, located the entrance between 
the breakwaters and tied up beside a fish dock. We slept 
like logs, though I found next morning we had tied up just 
across the river from the city disposal plant. That goes to 
prove that what you don’t know won’t hurt you. 

From Milwaukee, we followed the west shore of the lake 
down to Chicago, arriving at the Columbia Yacht Club in the 
early afternoon of July 2nd. 

We had made the passage from Algonac, up the St. Clair 
River and the length of Lakes Huron and Michigan in just 
over four days. Our cruising speed had averaged about 17 
miles per hour when weather conditions permitted, which 
we considered excellent for new boats, just out of their 
builders’ yard. So far, we had used the regular charts of the 
Lake Survey but at Chicago we changed over'to the United 
States Army Engineers charts which would cover the rest 
of the trip to Chattanooga. 

At Chicago, Walter Marr left us to go back to his family 
at Millet Lake. He had gotten us around the Great Lakes in 
good style and, being a swell guy besides, we all hated to see 
him go. We had also lost our other cruiser, for the Hays 
party decided to stay over a day at Milwaukee; we separated 
reluctantly. 

After a brief visit at Chicago; and making a few purchases, 
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we were ready to leave early the next afternoon and entered 


the lock and passed on into the Chicago Drainage Canal.- 


I believe the Greeks have a better word for it. At Joliet, we 
entered the Illinois River and, after covering some 65 miles 
during the afternoon, tied up beside a grain barge at 
Morris, Ill., for the night. We had made‘a good start on 
our long river runs but we could not linger and were up 
and under way shortly after five the next morning. We 
covered 207 miles of water on the Illinois River that day, 
a long run, but we stopped at the Peoria Yacht Club long 
enough for lunch. This was one of the best clubs we visited 
on the trip, and we were all sorry we couldn’t stay longer. 
The people were most friendly and we shall not soon forget 
their hospitality. We anchored at Florence, Ill., that night 
and had a grandstand seat at the 4th of July fireworks 
display which, however, we didn’t see as everyone was so 
tired that we were all asleep before the fireworks started. 

It was only 96 miles from Florence to St. Louis so we made 
this run between 5:00 a.m., and 10:35 a.m., July 5th. 

The Illinois River is well marked with buoys and other 
navigation aids for both day and night running from Joliet 
to Grafton where it empties into the Mississippi River. The 
Illindis River has a double set of locks which speeds up 
navigation and permits boats going in opposite directions 
to be locked through at the same time. When we reached 
the Mississippi River at Grafton, we found a beautiful lake 
created by a dam at Alton, this being the first dam on the 
Mississippi River going upstream. The water was clear in 
Alton Lake but, after we locked through and reached the 
mouth of the Missouri River (which empties into the Mis- 
sissippi between Alton Dam and St. Louis), Old Man River 
was muddy and full of drift all the way to Cairo, IIl. 

When we docked at St. Louis, the river was so swift we 
had to keep the boat moving at 10 miles an hour against the 
current to make a landing. The Mississippi is a treacherous 
and dangerous river and full of sand bars as well as drift. 
It is well marked, but the lights and buoys are so far apart in 
places that you need binoculars to locate them. 

George Clark had friends in St. Louis who had made 
arrangements for our entertainment there so we spent our 
only night ashore in this big Missouri town. We went to 
the Civic Opera which was most enjoyable except that I 
went to sleep in a box seat and fell off my chair, much to the 
embarrassment of our entire party. As the next day was 
Sunday, we decided to get an early start so we shoved off 


The author looks aft while his fast 40-footer 
travels along smoothly and steadily over the 
Great Lakes of the South 
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from the Mound City boat dock at 8:00 a.m. We stopped 
and tried to get gas at Cairo but, it being Sunday, nothing 
was open so we headed on up the Ohio River from Cairo 
until night caught us at Joppa, Ill., 213 miles from St. 
Louis, a good day’s run. The Ohio was at flood stage and 
full of drift, so we were ready to quit when night came. 

It was a new experience to be able to run the boat overthe 
tops of the two dams on the Ohio River between Cairo and 
Paducah. The river was at such a high stage that it was not 
necessary to use the locks but the current was swift and 
rough when you passed over the tops of the dams. Caution 
should be used on the Ohio in approaching the dams when 
the river is high. And plenty of power is needed to navigate 
the swift water. 

Other than being awakened early by a switch engine at 
Joppa, we spent a restful night. But we were up early and 
under way at 6:00 a.m., July 7th, and arrived at Paducah 
an hour and twenty minutes later. We had almost reached 
the dock there when we ran out of gas and it was necessary 
to send us out a five-gallon can by rowboat before we could 
get into the float to fill our tanks. 

A pleasant half day was spent ashore at Paducah where 
the Old Irwin Cobb Hotel is noted for its fine mint juleps. 
One julep was all that was necessary to get us ready for the 
long 500-mile trip up the Tennessee River. After getting ice 
and food aboard, we cast off mooring lines and shoved off 
at 1:30 p.m. Before dark, we had negotiated 85 miles of the 
Tennessee up to Big Sandy Island, where we anchored for 
the night off its northern end. That afternoon we passed 
Kentucky Dam which was under construction and is 
scheduled to be finished early in 1945. This dam will create 
the largest artificial lake in the United States. It will be 
nearly 200 miles long, running north and south all the way 
across Tennessee, with more than 1500 miles of shore line, 
and will have a water surface of 200,000 acres. It promises 
to be a perfect place for boating, fishing and duck hunting. 

It was really a pleasure to be on the Tennessee River with 
its clear water after having traveled through the Chicago 
Drainage Canal, the full length of the Illinois River and 
about 200 miles of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers which 
were all heavily polluted and not attractive for swimming, 
except Peoria Lake on the Illinois and Alton Lake on the 
Mississippi. 

The Tennessee River is quite swift in places, between 

(Continued on page 126) 
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THE RACE 


By 


IS OVER 


BILL KEIL 


UT THE memory lingers on —like a Spitfire 
h pixie with a G.I. yachting cap, it sits cross- 
legged and smirking atop a clanking sea buoy 
or lies plump and snoozy on a glassy calm. 
It stomps scornfully down a rain-swept deck 
and even swings jubilantly on pitehing storm- 
tossed bunks. That’s how reminders of racing 
incidents poke into the present day duties of those yachting 
folk who are patrolling bays and offshore reaches where 
once they toiled or lolled in racing rigs. 

Serving in Coast Guard and Navy, sailing men are, for 
the time being, muffling their righteous scorn of monkey 
wrench sailors, keeping a watchful eye to windward never- 
theless, and defending our shores on the decks of motor 
boats. 

After months of duty in a fast anti-sub outfit, sniffing 
Southern California waters for slant-eyed subs, I itched for a 
soothing taste of wind and canvas. But such cannot be had 
in any satisfying amount under present war restrictions. So, 
armed with a two-day liberty and a well guarded ‘‘A”’ book, 
I headed for my stacks of old Yacutines. Browsing through 
accounts of offshore cruising and racing, I was prodded by 
the pixie of the sea buoy variety and scanned my own notes 
for the account of a race constantly recurring to me on 
patrols of the waters in which it took place. “Channel Island 
Merry-Go-Round” I called it. It was a week-end race, a 311- 
mile run around Southern California’s eight channel islands 
beginning in the late afternoon of July 3rd, 1940, and was 
highlighted by wrong way currents, fog and a nuisance of a 
calm. War restrictions forgotten, the sailing pixies heckled 
at will and here’s the way the race went: 

The last minute rush from office to boat reached its 
climax when “Doc” Steele, owner-skipper-designer-builder 
of our 54-foot ketch Stella Maris, climbed aboard clutching 
a roll of shiny charts and his complement of cameras. The 
newly-arrived gear disappeared below and we cast off as the 
skipper squinted at a wall of fog hanging on Point Fermin. 

A tired breeze slipped off the Palos Verdes hills slanting 
westward from San Pedro Harbor and we set our big red 
Genoa jib in stops. The six other entrants maneuvered 
around the starting line inside the breakwater. Among 
them were Donald Douglas’s 82-foot cutter Endymion, the 
sole entry in Class A; H. G. Steele’s 58-foot yawl Odyssey, 
our particular rival in Class B; Harold Judson’s Jorie, 
second place winner in the ’39 Honolulu Race, Class C; and 
Walter Elliot’s Escapade, Honolulu Race winner in ’41. 

Seconds ticked off. The breeze gave with a gust, then 
pop! The Genoa broke out of its stops, unwanted, whipped 
out to leeward. We rushed forward, dropped the staysail, 
pulled the stubborn Genoa through between the headstay 
and forestay as we were forced to come about to make the 
line. The gun went off and we were under way, with the 
rest of the fleet strung out to leeward and ahead. Our 
position looked good until we found our Genoa too much 
sail to carry. It heeled us over and we bogged down in the 
wind swirling the mists down off Point Fermin. We lost a 
good mile changing to working jib and setting up the re- 
movable forestay we had taken back to the mainmast to al- 
low the Genoa to be brought across the bow more easily. 

Night closed in under low hanging clouds as we beat our 
way around Point Fermin against a strong easterly current. 








“Stella Maris” is a 54’ wish- 
bone ketch designed and built 
by her owner, “‘Doc’”’ Steele 


The boats had scattered, 
some choosing to hug the 
coast and the others stand- 
ing off across the Catalina 
Channel. We followéd the 
coast and our conversa- 
tion followed these gen- 
eral Imes: 

““Odyssey’s on the star- 
board tack now; wonder 
if she’ll get any wind out 
there?”’ 

““Endymion’s standing 
straight up; no wind there!” 

“Jorie has a better 
slant than we have.” 

We began to worry 
about our breeze. As breezes go, it went and left us sitting 
about two miles to the west of Point Fermin. It was then 
that I went below, with fingers crossed, to find where my 
personal belongings might have migrated since the first 
time we heeled to the rail in the scramble at the start. 

A box of cookies had broken loose in the galley, so I 
did my bit and scooped up a handful as I made my way 
forward. The sight that met my eyes when I reached my 
bunk, after climbing over two sea bags, a box of food and 
someone’s clothes, didn’t really startle me. I had expected 
the worst! My new, neatly pressed, shirt was missing but was 
soon located. It was no trouble to extricate it; I merely 
asked Joe to lift his foot. 

And so we were off on what we expected to be a windy 
jaunt to windward for about 120 miles to Richardson Rock, 
at the extreme west end of the Santa Barbara Islands, a 
130-mile down wind run past San Nicolas Island to San 
Clemente Island, and a 54-mile beat back to San Pedro. 
But my first rude awakening to the tune of: ‘On deck, it’s 
your watch!” was disillusioning, to say the least. Directly 
abeam was the mist-shrouded Point Fermin light. We had 


‘sailed eight miles up the coast and had drifted back between 


drafts. We spent our four-hour watches sneaking up on each 
inkling ofa breeze and finally hauled aloft a light spinnaker 
to barely pull us along on a slight offshore breath which 
floated our way. 

The Fourth of July dawned gray and overcast, bringing 
only a light northwesterly which headed us. The draft stayed 
on our bow all the way across Santa Monica Bay. The sun 
appeared for a short time but dense haze prevented us from 
seeing any of our racing partners or the coast line only a 
few miles abeam. A dreary looking French freighter lum- 
bered by and two schooners, under power, passed in the 
haze. It was one of those lazy days which I began to ap- 
preciate while sitting there at the wheel. The sea was 
smooth and the ketch left a gentle, bubbling wake ruffled 
by the light afternoon breeze. The crew snoozed on deck or 
were unrecognizably sprawled in their bunks below. I 
picked a choice spot in the cockpit where I planned to settle 
down when relieved. 

Off watch, full of ideas and several rich cookies, I hopped 
below to get pencil, paper and more cookies. I stopped 
in the little room on the port forward side of the ship where 
we hung our towels, brushed our teeth and occasionally 
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washed our faces. There I noticed the need of a new roll of 
paper. I removed the shiny nietal roller from the bulkhead. 
The blasted contraption sprang apart, two metal cylinders 
and a spring popped up in the air, and clattered down into 
the porcelain bowl. I had a job for the rest of the afternoon 
and quickly lost my inspiration with my patience. I didn’t 
even see the cockpit until we came about off Malibu and 
short tacked up to Point Dume. We slogged into the short 
seas and were lucky to get a bearing on the buoy marking 
the point just as the fog rolled in and wrapped us in its 
damp, windy cloak. 


We slammed through the early part of the evening at a ~ 


good seven knots. The clammy fog dripped from the rigging 
and splashed in the sodden cockpit. Again the odds and ends 
were thrown to the cabin floor and piled up in the lee corners. 
And again the wind gave out and left us sitting in a black, 
wet calm, without steerageway, within hearing distance of 


the moaning diaphone on bleak Anacapa, the easternmost. 


island of the Santa Barbara group. 

The early morning blessed us with a light easterly which 
sent us along through the Santa Barbara Channel under a 
lofty white spinnaker, dead on our course to Richardson 
Rock. The sun seeped through the overcast. There were 
three boats in sight. Jorte and Escapade were dead ahead, 
under spinnakers, and Odyssey was over on the starboard 
horizon, reaching with a Genoa. As the straight-sided bulk 
of Santa Cruz Island loomed off our port bow, our radio 
sounded out with the tune ‘‘ Make Believe Island”’ as if to 
taunt us into believing we were seeing only a filmy mirage. 

The sea was smooth, with just a suggestion of a swell, 
as we rolled along the north side of the island and passed 
Escapade and Jorte. Then the wind went flat. It managed 
to sigh out of an indefinite direction in spots and Jorie 
slipped around the west end of the island and we headed off 
toward Point Conception in company with Escapade. 
The afternoon was pleasant. The sun splashed silver spangles 
on the wind-rippled water and with the dusk came more wind 
and fog. Stella leaped ahead through the murk and we 
changed from Genoa to working jib. Suddenly, the huge 
Matson Liner Mariposa broke in on our secluded little world 
of a hundred yards radius. Her blatant fog horn sent out its 
deep, resonant blast at regular intervals. She vanished in 
the mists. 

Another dripping night was spent beating up toward 
Richardson Rock, still some 20 


miles to windward. It was a thrill My aE 


packed passage. Our course crossed 
and recrossed the steamer lane be- 
low Point Conception and traffic 
was terrific, with eerie whistles 
sounding out of the fog from all 
sides at odd intervals. We came 
so close to shore on one tack 
that the skipper reported hearing 
trains, trucks, railroad crossing 
signals, and he swore that he 
could hear a man snoring in the 
back bedroom of a farmhouse! 
But his humor took a sickening 
twist on the next tack toward the 
long sought rock. The sea sud- 
denly glowed phosphorescent dead 
ahead, something began beating 
a wild tattoo on the surface and 


Santa Cruz Island rises from the sea in a 
forbidding succession of steep cliffs. From 
@ photograph by J. Walter Collinge 
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water splashed dangerously near. He swung her hard over. 
A school of porpoise broke alongside, cut sparkling phos- 
phorescent paths down into the black water. The swish 
of airborne wings: grew faint. He glanced at the glow that 
had been ahead. It was moving off to port; only a school of 
small fish. Forcing a jumpy heart back in its accepted posi- 
tion, the skipper swung her back on the course, peering 
wearily ahead — just in case. 

Saturday’s gray dawn found us sitting in a calm for five 
foggy hours before we could see more than a few hundred 
feet in any direction. Then, as the morning burned half- 
hearted through the mist, Richardson Rock appeared about 
eight miles off the port bow and there were Escapade and 
Jorie, waiting for a breeze to take them out around the 
buoy off the seaward end of the rock. A breath spotted the 
water — from the wrong direction. We worked for every 
inch we gained, beating our way toward the buoy at a snail’s 
pace. 

It seemed to take Jorie and Escapade about an hour 
each to cover the hundred yards separating them from the 
mark. We found out why when our turn came. We fought a 
strong current setting eastward on the rock. What move- 
ment of air there was practically stopped us as we inched 
nearer the big iron sea buoy haunting us with its mournful 
wave-operated whistle. The skipper held Stella as high as he 
could without losing way entirely but it looked as if we’d 
have to come about before we could lay the mark. That 
would mean valuable time lost in clawing off the rock and 
regaining a position from which to try again. A spouting 
whale crossed our bow and an old battle-scarred seal kept 
popping up astern, watching to see if we would have as much 
trouble as the two yachts ahead. 

If that seal was as human as he looked, he must have 
held his breath as we were swept sidewise toward the buoy 
on a fast moving swell, poised for shaky seconds three short 
feet from the 20-foot tower of swaying iron, and barely 
drifted by, all hands standing by to fend off. 

Breathing resumed its normal rise and fall as we eased 
sheets and started downwind on our new course for San 
Nicolas Island. The breeze gradually freshened and we 
rolled along under an overcast sky and swaying spinnaker. 
Escapade had vanished over the horizon ahead in the 
early part of the afternoon and Jorie was about six miles 

(Continued on page 134) 
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INCIDENT AT NIGHTFALL 


By 


DANIEL BARCLAY 


coming along. You watch the brown little hand on the 

tiller, the toy eyes squinting appraisingly aloft, the 
wind-ruffled hair. You watch the color come into their faces 
on those fresh spring mornings; you teach them how to hold 
a course, how to keep her head up. 

The bow is falling off a little. You say nothing, but watch. 
Then.the toy eyes detect the error. The toy hand transmits 
a faint pressure to the tiller. And the eyes look your way, 
but you pretend not to have seen. 

So she’s steady on her course again. And you think: He'll 
be a good skipper . . . when he’s no longer a babe. He’s got 
the touch. You know how itis .. . 

He began sailing in his third summer. He wasn’t much of 
a helmsman then; but neither were you nor I. As a matter of 
fact, there were times when he let us down. He liked to steer, 
but he liked better to scrub the deck and topsides. So we’d 
take the tiller back and give him the sponge. 

“My name’s Danny,” he tells new friends with a grin. “T 
keep the deck clean.”’ And he did. The deck of that 18-footer 
glistened in the sun when Danny got through. His arms grew 
strong. There were two healthy dimples in his grin. He’d 
scrub the deck on the way out. Then he’d take a turn at the 
tiller. And he’d scrub the deck again on the way home. We 
were as proud of that deck as he was. 

Summers passed. He became sure-footed as a cat but he 
always wore a life vest. And on deck he wore a lifeline. Some- 
times he hung over the side, checked by that line, dragging 
one bare foot in the water. 

We'd offer him the tiller. 

‘Oh, that’s all right, Dad. You can steer. I’ve got to clean 
the bilge now.”’ We began to wonder whether he would make 
a better skipper or sanitary engineer. 

There was that fine, warm spring day at Port Washington. 
- All the way down to the Bay, he kept pestering for ice cream. 
To me, it was the kind of day that suggested a tall drink in 


Y KNOW how it is when the little squirts are just 








Danny starting out at the age of 
three, before he learned to keep 
his feet clear of the main sheet | 





a dewy glass. To him, it was the day of days for a Good 


~ Humor ice cream bar. And, sure enough, there on Lower 


Main Street was the Good Humor Man himself, cool in his 
white uniform, seated astride his little ice cream cart. . 

“T’ll swab the deck for a Good Humor, Dad,”’ Danny pro- 
posed. 

“Too soon after breakfast,’’ I replied firmly. 

He tried to bargain. “‘I’ll take out the floor and clean the 
bilge.” 

“Too soon after breakfast,”’ I repeated firmly. “‘ Besides, 
what would your Mother say?”’ 

You know how it is. . .-. 

It was a fine day, I thought, to brush him up on a few fine 
points of sailing. The breeze held steady from the south and 
for an hour he tacked, jibed and turned buoys. But the breeze 
soon let up, the sun grew hot, and we grew drowsy. We were 
well up the bay, near the railroad bridge. 

“‘Gee, I wish I had a Good Humor,” Danny sighed, nearly 
letting her get in irons as he came about. 

“Keep your mind on one thing at a time,’’ I cautioned. 
Then, as we began the slow run back, I had an idea. 

*“‘Son,’’ I said, ‘‘when you sail a boat — just as in any- 
thing else you do — it’s important to pick an objective and 
head for it. Now, I’m going to teach you a lesson in stead- 
fastness. I’m going to catch forty winks and I want you to 
take her back alone. Pick out a distant object, get it over the 
lee bow, and keep bearing for it. I want to see how straight a 
course you can steer across the Bay.”’ 

“Okay, Dad.’’ 

“Call me if other boats approach.” 

I stretched out on the floor but it was too hot to doze. 
Beneath my hat brim, I watched his face. For once, his eyes 
were steady ahead. For once, he was quiet at the helm; not 
squirming and twisting as he usually is, interested in every 
bird, boat or buoy that we pass. I grinned to myself. “‘ Now 
he’s steadying down,” I thought. ‘“‘ His mind is intent on his 


‘job. He’s not thinking about anything else but sailing the 


boat.’ Finally, I sat up and peered aft over the coaming. 

“Well, you seem to be doing a grand job, Son,’ I praised 
him. ‘‘ That rudder track is as straight as an arrow. Are you 
steering for a mark, as I said?”’ 

“Yep, Dad,” with a grin. “‘There she is, dead ahead.” 

He pointed. I looked, but saw nothing in particular except 
the anchored yachts, the docks and houses of shady Port 
Washington, two miles away. 

“You see that little white speck ’way over there in Port 
Washington, Dad? Well, that’s her. That’s my objective.” 

I squinted. Sure enough, there was a white speck, and it 
was tiny. ‘‘ Well, that’s just fine, Son. What do you suppose 
it is? A sail?” . 

The brown dimples and the wide grin again. ‘“‘Nope, Dad. 
That's the Good Humor Man!” 

For this lesson (to me) in how-to-keep-your-eye-on-the- 
ball, he got his Good Humor 30 minutes later. I bought one 
too. “I’ll clean up that bilge now,” he said between bites, 
“like I told you.” 

(Continued on page 136) 


A few years later, the young skipper handles the 18-footer 
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TWENTY YEARS OF YACHT DEVELOPMENT 


Perfection of Detail Brings the So-Called “Gold Platers” — Until War Stops All Development 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


S WE HAVESEEN, the twelve years between 1923, 
when ocean racing was revived, and 1935 
brought about a gradual development of the 
cruiser into what might be called the cruiser- 
racer, in which great seaworthiness, speed and 
“® all ’round ability were the elements chiefly 
sought. During these years, the emphasis was largely on hull 
design and rig and, as a result of these offshore contests, a 
new type was evolved that differed greatly from the cruisers 
and racing yachts built before the last’ war. This develop- 
ment came to a peak, perhaps, in the following five years, 
until the present war put a stop to all ocean racing and to 
yacht building as well. In this second period, or phase, the 
emphasis was chiefly on refinement, perfection of detail and 
construction. In fact, this tendency was carried so far that 
many of the old time sailors and racing men were referring 
to the new boats as “‘gold plated racing machines’”’ and were 
beginning to be apprehensive as to the ultimate effect of 
these new yachts, with their abnormal cost, on the sport. 
However, this trend had not discouraged building before 
the 1938 Bermuda race was sailed, and this event, which 
brought as large a fleet to the line as the record-breaking one 
of two years before, saw eight new boats sailing the race, 
ten that were only one year old and eight more that had been 
built but two years before, for the 1936 race. Thus, out of a 
fleet of forty-three starters, twenty-six were under two 
years old and had been built with ocean racing in view. It 
was a fine fleet, the most highly developed, perhaps, that had 
ever sailed in one of these races. There were not more than 
two in the whole lot that were not modern, up-to-date, 
ocean-going cruisers. 
It is significant of the rapidity of this development that 
the first twelve yachts to finish (and on corrected time as 





well) were all the newer boats, while the topnotchers of just 
a few years before could finish no better than the middle of 
the fleet. The race was sailed under good racing conditions, 
but: hard on the wind all the way and the proverbial luck 
played an insignificant part in the results. The older “flyers” 
were simply getting outclassed. 

Baruna, a new yawl by Sparkman & Stephens, won hand- 
somely, and Blitzen, a new cutter by the same designers, 
finished second and took the Class B award. These were, 
perhaps, the most outstanding yachts of that year; certainly 
they were the most talked about. In Blitzen, Olin Stephens 
had gone much further in the development of the cutter rig 
than had ever been done before in an ocean racer. Her mast 
was stepped well amidships, giving her a big fore triangle 
which allowed her. to carry a huge genoa jib, the clew of 
which reached back to the cockpit. This genoa was the 
principal driving sail, the mainsail being small and of much 
less area. In fact, she was designed to be able to carry a genoa 
over a reefed main and, during the race that year, in a 30- 
mile-an-hour Gulf Stream breeze, she hung onto a big genoa 
while the crew shifted from her regular mainsail to one of 
storm size. Much of the genoa being untaxed under the sail 
area measurement rule, Blitzen also got considerable 
advantage in rating. 

While seafaring men did not consider the rig suitable for 
going to sea, it certainly made Blitzen go. A year later, she 
was shipped out to the West Coast and sailed the long 
Honolulu Race, in which she also took first honors. 

Baruna was a large yawl, 72 feet in length, built and 
equipped in the best manner possible, without great con- 
sideration as to cost, which earned her (first of the later 
yachts) the nickname “gold plater.’’ She was a grand boat. 
She was well sailed and in a hard windward race, much of it 
in strong winds, she was over eight hours ahead of the next 
boat, a new and larger Hdlu, at the finish. Her subsequent 
record also stamps her as a fast and able yacht. 

Of the other new boats that year, Actaea was a narrow 
cutter with many of the characteristics of a 12-Metre racing 
yacht. She was not ideal for ocean racing but she had speed, 
bought at expense of sea kindly qualities. It was an attempt 
to make a class racing yacht into an ocean racer. Avanti was 
a fine, able and fast yaw], with a hull quite similar to that of 
Blitzen but with a rig better adapted for going to sea. She 
also gave a good account of herself, finishing second to 
Baruna in Class A, and has done well in long races ever since, 
while as one of the offshore yacht patrols in naval service 
during the war, she has taken what the weather could hand 
out off the coast, in winter as well as summer. 

Escapade was an able and fast deep, centerboard yawl 
by Phil Rhodes that had about everything an ocean racer 
needed. She finished third in actual time and fifth on cor- 
rected in this race and has done well since, though many feel 
that her full capabilities have never been tested. In Kirawan 
II, Rhodes also turned out a little boat with a modified 
clipper bow and pointed stern that made a great appeal. 
John Alden’s Mandoo II, with a cutter rig, finished fourth, 

(Continued over and on page 130) 


*“*Edlu II’? came out in 1938 and exemplified the development 
in ocean racers. Her rig is not only effective but its simplicity 
makes for ease of handling in a yacht of this size. Rosenfeld photo 
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“Good News” was the 
last ocean racer built 
before the war. Duralu- 
min spars, special 
winches and refinement 
of detail earned her the 
name of ‘‘gold plater” 


Above, left, “Blitzen,” Sparkman & 
Stephens, 1938. With a huge genoa, 
mast stepped amidships and a small main, 
she caused a lot of comment but she had 
the speed and won most of her races. 
Left, ‘‘Rose,”’ built in 1940 for cruising, 


was yet typical of the ocean racers. 
Bottom, left, “Escapade” was a powerful, 
able centerboarder by Phil Rhodes, with 
lots of speed. Right, in “Tioga Too,” 
Alden turned out a fast boat not squeezed 
into the same mould as was the trend in 
ocean cruiser-racers. Bottom, right, ‘‘San- 
tana,” a West Coast schooner by Spark- 
man & Stephens, had a highly efficient 
schooner rig but, by 1938, that rig was 
giving way to the yawl and the cutter 
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Top, “Avanti,” similar to “Blitzen” but with a yawl 
rig, proved very fast. Above, in ‘‘Kirawan II,” 
Rhodes also turned out a boat of unusual design. 
Below, “‘Rubaiyat” sported some unusual canvas 
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Above, ‘“‘Baruna’’ was, perhaps, the outstanding ocean racer built up to 1938. By Sparkman & Stephens. 
She showed unusual refinement of detail. Close-winded, she has been very successful in all her races. 
Below, center, Henry Devereux’s little ““Nedumo,” 46’ long. Right, the British “‘Latifa,” a Fife product. 
Disabled in the Bermuda Race, she could not prove her worth 


Rosenfeld Rosenfeld 





“Half Moon,” a 34-footer built by Crosby at Osterville, Mass.; for James Roosevelt and now 
owned by Leathem D. Smith, of Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, has done well racing and, sailed by 
her shipbuilder-owner, is a familiar sight on Green Bay after working hours and on week-ends 
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Photo by George Seeth 
With a freshening offshore wind, the crew piles sail on sail as the ship heads on her course 


to the “Roaring Forties,”’ where the westerly gales will send her racing towards Cape Horn 
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The Ship Was Loaded and the Old Man Simply Had to Have Men 


By THOMAS YATES-SMITH 


HE OLD MAN was in a towering rage as he paced up 

and down the poop. He had every good reason to show 

annoyance and temper. Four days ago, the Melbourne 
stevedores had finished loading his ship with a cargo of wool 
and hides for the London market and she was now lying at 
anchor in the Bay off Port Melbourne, unable to put to 
sea because he was six AB’s short of the required number. 
He had had to cast off from the Melbourne dock, be towed 
down the River Yarra and anchor in the Bay, otherwise he 
would have had to pay wharfage— which would have 
brought down the wrath of the owners. Luck was against 
him and it was not surprising that his usually calm disposi- 
tion was definitely ruffled. 

During the previous week, six windjammers had sailed 
and taken with them every available man from the dockside, 
leaving the Port cleared of seamen. Every day for four days, 
the Old Man had gone ashore with one or other of the mates 
and combed all the haunts — evil and otherwise — usually 
frequented by sailormen, and each day he had drawn a 
blank. Sailors were as scarce as hens’ teeth, and each day’s 
delay lessened his chance of making a fast voyage with the 
possibility of a bonus at the end. Little wonder that he 
was in a vile temper. 

The crew, myself included, were no less fed up. During 
these four days, none of us had been allowed to go ashore. 
From morning until night, the mates had kept us busy 
doing all kinds of jobs, overhauling gear, paintwork, holy- 
stoning decks and bending storm canvas in preparation for 
our long run towards Cape Horn. In the afternoons, from 
the ship’s decks we could see the crowds sporting themselves 
on the sun-drenched beaches and could hear the bands play- 





ing in the pavillions, and that did not add to our enjoyment. 
Occasionally, a rowing boat would put out from the shore 
and our hopes would be raised that she might be carrying a 
hand or two out to join our ship in answer to the signal 
flying at our main truck; but no such luck. These boats would 
be filled ‘with young fellows and their girls. 

Late in the afternoon things began to move. When eight 
bells struck, I saw the Old Man abruptly leave the poop 
and go below and, shortly afterwards, reappear on deck 
dressed in his shoregoing clothes. 

When the ship’s bell struck, all hands knocked off work 
and I was about to settle myself on the fore hatch and have 
a smoke, when there came the sharp order from the poop. 

‘“‘Haul the gig alongside with one of the other boats.” 

‘This means business,” said Parker, one of the appren- 
tices. “‘I’ll bet the Old Man will find some shellbacks to 
bring aboard, even if he has to shanghai them. I wonder who 
he is taking ashore with him.” We were not left long in 
doubt. The mate came to the poop rail and ordered Parker, 
Symes and McIntosh, three of the apprentices, to get into 
their shoregoing clothes and man the gig. 

‘‘ And you,” he snapped, pointing to me, “‘are going with 
them.” Turning to the second mate, he told him to take | 
the other boat with three hands and the boatswain, all of 
whom could be trusted not to desert the ship when they 
reached the shore. It didn’t take me five minutes to change 
my clothes and drop down the rope ladder into the gig: 

The gig had been my special charge when the ship was in 
port. I had her painted up man o’ war style. She lay along- 
side, glistening in all the glory of her fresh white paint. Her 
gunwale was painted mahogany and the ship’s name ap- 
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It didn’t take me five minutes 
to change my clothes and 
drop down into the gig 


peared on scroll work 
on both sides of her 
bow. The gratings in 
her stern sheets were 


white, and her brass 
swivel rowlocks were 
shining like gold. 


with the other boat fol- 
lowing, pulled for the 
shore. As we approached 
the landing jetty, the 


Old Man drew a pair of 

handcuffs from his 

é : pocket and nonchalantly 

+ me a tossed them over to 
Y/. Fi - | _ _MelIntosh who was pull- 


ing stroke. ‘Here,’ he 
said, ‘“‘take care of 
these, I may need them.” 
When I saw this, I began to wonder what sort of trouble 
he was looking for. 

The two boats drew alongside the landing steps, made 
fast, and the Old Man stepped ashore. Turning to the second 
mate, he told him to go to the Bethel Ship, an old hulk at 
one of the wharves and used as a home for destitute seamen, 
and see what he might find there. After that, he was to 
take a look around some of the saloons in the neighborhood 
of the Williamstown wharves on the off chance of picking 
up a hand or two in that section. He must take the boat- 
swain with him and leave the other three hands in charge of 
the boat. 

“When you have done that, Mister,” he added, ‘you will 
report to me at the ‘Mariner’s Rest.’’”’ He then told two 
of the apprentices to stand by the gig till he was ready to 
return to the ship. 

McIntosh and I accompanied him to the end of the wharf 





where McGinnis, one of the harbor police, was standing by . 


the gates. He was a big guy, well over six feet and usually 
with a friendly smile on his face. He was not as tough as 
some of the other police and was well liked by most seamen 


who came into the port. Many a time he kept them out of — 


trouble when they came down to the wharf half seas over. 
Incidentally, he was a good friend of the Old Man’s and 
held him in high esteem. The Old Man drew up alongside 
of him and, judging by the earnest way he was talking, I 
was sure he was getting some useful information. McIntosh 
nudged me. ‘Tom, the Old Man is out for blood this time,” 
he said. “If there’s any old shellback adrift around this 
port, McGinnis will know where he is to be found and will 
tip the Old Man off. You mark my words.”’ 

Calling a cab, the Skipper told the driver to take us to 
the Sailor’s Home. ‘‘McGinnis has just told me,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘that there is a seaman who has been hanging 
around this joint for the past four days. He’s come. down 
from a cattle station in Queensland and says he wants to 
work his passage home. I am going to see that he joins my 
crew in my ship.” 

When the cab pulled up in front of the Sailor’s Home, the 
Old Man hopped out and disappeared through the entrance. 
Not more than fifteen minutes passed when he reappeared — 
looking pretty grim, I thought. 

“He’s living here, all right,’’ he told us, “but he’s out 
just now and they think we may find him in the ‘ Mariner’s 


holystoned almost 


We cast off and, 
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Rest,’ as he seems to be a friend of Andy Watson’s. We'll go 
there, anyhow, and hear what Andy has to say about him.”’ 

The “‘Mariner’s Rest”’ was different from the majority of 
saloons near the docks in most seaports inasmuch as it was 
thoroughly respectable and well run. Its owner, Andy Wat- 
son, a tough, redheaded Scot, was popular with sailormen 
because he himself had spent half a lifetime in sail. He kept 
his place in shipshape order. It was scrupulously clean and 
his bar fixtures and glasses were polished until they shone 
again. His wife, Maggie, was one of the principal attractions 
of the place. She was a handsome, motherly woman and a 
grand cook. She had a warm heart for all sailors provided 
they behaved themselves while she was around, and this 
they always did, with few exceptions. She had two daughters, 
one of whom helped her mother in the dining room, while 
the other, during the daytime, assisted her father in the bar. 
She was the better looking one of the two, with a wealth of 
red hair surrounding her head like a halo, and a pair of eyes 
that sent all us young sailors into a flat spin when she looked 
at us. 

Andy gave the Old Man a hearty welcome when we walked 
into his place. He seated us at one of the few small tables in 
front of the bar and took our orders for three quarts of ale, 
which he served in pewters and which tasted like nectar 
as the heat outside was like the hobs of hell. 

“T’m real glad to see. you, Captain,” he said. “I hear 
you’re unable to put to sea on account of being shorthanded. 
It’s hard luck, but maybe some hands will show up soon 
now.” 

“T hope so, Andy. By the way, I’ve just been round to the 
Sailor’s Home to see what I could round up. The only man 
stopping there is a chap by the name of Armstrong who was 


_ out when I called. They told me he was a friend of yours.” 


“A friend o’ mine, did they tell you!” cried Andy. ‘Like 
hell he’s a friend of mine. He’s a hard case if ever there was 
one. He came in here last night with two of the lowest down 
dead beats and a couple of dirty trollops, and got roarin’ 
drunk. I had to call the police in to throw them out. Look 
what the dirty bum did to my head.” Turning his head, he 
showed us where it had been strapped with sticking plaster. 

“What made him hit you, Andy?” laughed the Skipper, 
“Tell us about it.” 

“Well, he started throwing his money around, buying 
drinks for everybody. I didn’t mind that so much,” said 
Andy with a chuckle. ‘“‘ Anyhow, before he got drunk he had 
the sense to hand me his money belt for safe keeping. Maggie 
counted the money. He had fifty-five pounds in gold in 
it and a bank draft on London for five hundred more. I gave 
him a receipt for it and everything was fine. After a few 
drinks, he and his gang left and came back later on well 
plastered. He demanded his money back and, when I told 
him he’d get it next morning when he was sober, he became 
ugly and swiped me on the head with one of my own pewter 
pots. I wasna’ takin’ that lyin’ down so I ups and gives him 
a wallop with my wee stool that I keep yonder behind the 
bar. Then there was a mixup and Maggie got frightened and 
called the police, who came round and threw them all out. 
I wouldn’t lay a charge against Armstrong, even though he 
did clout me on the head, because he is a decent enough 
chap when he is sober. But, I’m tellin’ you, he’s a devil 
when he’s drunk.” 

The Old Man smiled at Andy’s description of the man. 
“Maybe he’s the kind of hand I’m looking for,’’ he said. 
“‘When do you think he will show up for his money, Andy?”’ 

“‘T’ve been expecting him all day. He may come in any 
minute now.” Andy replied. ‘‘When he was sober a few 
days ago, he told me that he had been on a cattle station 
up in Queensland for several years and before that he had 
been at sea; now he says he wants to work his passage in any 
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ship bound for London as he is tired of Australia. He’d be 
a good man on the lee fore brace in a gale o’ wind, Captain, 
for he is as strong as an ox. But he’s tough, all right.” 

“Well, we’ll just stay where we are, Andy, and wait for 
him. Meanwhile, we might have a bite to eat, if your missus 
is not too busy to look after us.” 

We had not been long seated in the dining room when the 
boatswain walked in and came over to our table. His face 
looked rather the worse for wear and he had a peach of 
a black eye. He grinned rather sheepishly as he approached 
us. 

“What’s the news, Stevens?” asked the Old Man. 
‘‘Have you found any hands yet, and what the hell have 
you been doing to your eye?”’ 

“Aye, Sir, we have that,” he replied. ‘‘The Mate has 
rounded up two men and sent me here to ask if he is to take 
them off to the ship now or wait for you.” 

‘What kind of men are they?” asked the Old Man, filling 
his pipe. 

“One’s Summelstrom, who made the outward voyage 
with us. We had a bit 0’ trouble with him, Sir. He was awful 
drunk in the joint where we found him, but he’s quieter 
now, Sir. The other is a Negro we picked up in the Bethel 
Ship. He’s just off a tramp steamer, where he’s been shovel- 
ing coal all the way from Martinique to Melbourne. That’s 
all he knows about the sea, Sir.” 

“Very good, Stevens, we'll make a sailor out of him all 
right. Tell the Second Mate to take these men off to the 
ship right away, and tell him that we may be late coming 
aboard. And how about a quart of beer; you look as if you 
needed one.”” The boatswain smiled broadly as Andy 
-brought the beer to him. 

We had just about finished our supper when we heard the 
sound of men’s voices singing uproariously as they ap- 
proached the saloon. ‘This,’ said the Old Man, “might 
be Armstrong with some of his hangers-on.’”’ As he spoke, 
Andy poked his head in the room. “Captain, here’s that 
hellion coming now,” he said and quickly ducked out 
again. ' 

The Old Man signalled us to follow him out to the bar 
where we again settled ourselves round one of the small 
tables. The place was almost empty. The raucous singing 
grew louder and then, with a loud crash, the swing doors 
leading into the bar were kicked open and our man Arm- 
strong lurched in, followed by three of the meanest looking 
rats of men I had seen for a long time. They were typical 
Australian larrikins, the kind of toughs who form them- 
selves into gangs and infest the dock regions of the Austral- 
ian seaport towns. Their favorite amusement is to stick 
up any lone man they come across, beat him up and rob him. 
They were a dangerous, low down 
breed of loafers and sailormen 
who might be under the influence 
of drink were their easy prey. 

Armstrong was a big burly fel- 
low with a crop of whiskers all 
over his face. He had a nasty cut 
on his forehead, evidently where 
Andy had hit him the night be- 
fore with his “‘wee stool.”’ Under 
different circumstances, he would 
have been a fine looking fellow 
but now he was a wild man, ready 
for any kind of mischief. He strode 
over to the bar where Andy was 
polishing up his glasses, appar- 
ently quite unconcerned, though 
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“*She’s my mother,” he said simply 
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Armstrong seized a large 

glass pitcher which was stand- 
- ing on the bar counter and 
3 hurled it at Andy’s head 
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I noticed his ‘ 
hand. 

“Give me four whiskies,’’ he roared, crashing his huge fist 
on the bar counter and causing the glasses to jump in the 
air, “‘and give me my money back that you took from me 
last night, you herrin’ gutted cow, or I’ll wring your bloody 
neck.” 

Andy took it calmly. He laid aside a glass and the cloth 
with which he had been polishing it and looked Armstrong 
straight in the eye. ‘‘Armstrong,”’ he said, ‘‘you’re drunk, 
and not a drop of liquor will I serve you in my place until 
you sober up. I've got your money all right. It’s in safe 
keeping and I’ve given you a receipt for it. You'll get it 
back when you are fit to receive it and not before.” 

Swaying on his feet, Armstrong glared at Andy for a 
second; then, seizing a large glass pitcher he hurled it at 
Andy’s head. Andy ducked and the missile crashed into a 
large mirror at the back of the bar. ‘“‘ You dirty bastard,” he 
thundered as he attempted to climb over the bar, while 
Andy made a grab for his ‘“‘wee stool,” and then the fun 
started. 

I saw the Old Man stiffen himself for a moment and then 
go into action. Roughhouse was nothing new to him. The 
sea in those days was a hard but efficient school for that 
kind of stuff, and he was in the pink of condition. A man in 
Armstrong’s condition presented no serious problem for 
him to handle, and he dealt with the problem with cool 
efficiency and quick dispatch. Calling on McIntosh and my- 
self to stand by Andy, he sprang from his chair and, seizing 
Armstrong by the collar of his coat with both hands, he 
swung him round away from the bar counter. 

‘‘Armstrong, stop this nonsense,” he said quietly but 
firmly. ‘‘Come here and sit down with me. I want to speak 
with you. Come on, now,‘and don’t be a fool.” The man 
glared at him in blind rage and, with a loud bellow, wrenched 
himself free and swung his great fist at his head. Adroitly 
the Old Man dodged the blow and landed a terrific punch 
in the wind. 

The man grunted and, lowering his head, charged at the 
Old Man, his arms thrashing like flails. Stepping neatly 

(Continued on page 144) 


wee stool”’ Was within easy reach of his right 
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LONG TIME A-BUILDING 


The War Interferes with the 
Completion of Our Schooner 


By J. A. EMMETT 





| ATE October, the wind strong and cold out of 

A the northwest, a long hard beat against the 

éy\ run up the Little Choptank to anchor off 

fae Howard I. Chapelle’s place there — that 

was the day Little Cod commenced to be- 

the usual dream ship stuff, but from then on she became 
something definite. 

We’ went to Chap with rather positive likes and dislikes; 
schooner, of a size and type that could be operated and 
maintained cheaply and easily, and the construction must 
be such as could be tackled by a Bay builder, not too familiar 
experience to turn out yacht fimish. All this indicated the 
fisherman type. 

I’ll always maintain that this is the ideal way to have a 
and, in the week we lay at anchor in the snug cove off Chap’s 
place, the design was worked up and all plans completed; 
there was no writing back and forth or his wasting time mak- 
by a simple ‘‘yes”’ or ‘‘no”’. Chap’s research in connection 
with the big fishermen, in the way of notes and models, and 
his experience with Glad Tidings (about the same size boat) 
and, I hope, without making ourselves too much of a 
nuisance. 

We started with a set of brown paper plans from a Nova 


short steep seas of Chesapeake Bay; an easy 
come an actuality. Before that, all had been mere planning; 
some good ideas and some poor ones. Mainly, we wanted a 
with round-bottom boats and without proper facilities or 
boat designed. We had made the appointment beforehand 
ing preliminary sketches, and every point could be decided 
was available too, so we got even more than we expected 
Scotia builder and a rough sketch of our cabin requirements, 





Ready to go overboard at last, she was skidded down to the railway 


which were comparatively simple and included being satis- 
fied with 5’ 8’’ headroom. An approximate length of 42’ was 
decided on and a draft of 5’ set as being the maximum for 
getting handily into out of the way places on the Bay. The 
design shaped up fuller bowed than the Nova Scotian but 
still retained the lively sheer and good looking stern, a model 
better under power in short, steep seas, and with more room 
aboard, despite her rather narrow beam and comparatively 
light displacement. The builder we’d decided on had no 
mold loft and I'd have to build one to do this part-of the 
work myself, so the plans were simplified accordingly, with 
water lines closely spaced and details of ends shown. What 
could and could not be secured locally in the way of timber. 
as to size and length, was also taken into account. 

The rig was worked out to be in keeping with the type, 
low as to first cost and upkeep, and with easy handling by 


my wife and myself in mind. We live aboard our boat the 
year around but. we are glad to forego space and comfort 
below if it will mean getting under way more quickly and 
make for easier handling under sail. The well-raked masts 


Boring for cabin side bolts took a 
good eye. Right, each beam in 
the cabintop had a different crown 
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We couldn’t finish her inside because of lack of headroom and 
we finally had to tear out the end of the shed to get her out 


fit the hull; the tall main avoids any chopped off appearance, 
without the complication of a fidded topmast, and allows 
setting a fisherman. The foresail is larger than usual, the 
main smaller, a sort of schooner-ketch rig that should bal- 
ance under different combinations and not require frequent 
reefing. The single jib was finally decided on for simplicity’s 
sake; its actual area of about 140 sq. ft. is not impressive 
and, working on a traveler, it should be self-tending when 
tacking up narrow creeks, where double headsails are a 
nuisance. We did, however, take the precaution of having the 
sailmaker fit a row of reef points and we have the storm jib 
which will probably seldom be used. Cloths are run verti- 
cally, double-bighted, with all leaches roped, work boat 
fashion. 

The only serious change in the plans was made when we 
sacrificed cabin space to make the trunk a foot shorter aft 
than shown. This permitted having the traveler for the 
foresail on deck rather than atop the house and gives more 
room for working about the mainmast. The short house 
allowed stepping the mast through the deck and gives a long 
bridge deck, fine for sleeping on hot nights and with good 
space below. The deadeyes and lanyards — nautical affecta- 
tions, they’ve been called — are in keeping with the type 
and the entire rig, as to fittings and gear, was kept as fisher- 
manlike as possible, not only to be authentic but for sim- 
plicity of rigging and upkeep. 

Anchor work, perhaps the hardest part of handling a siz- 
able boat short handed, was simplified as much as possible 
considering the weight of the gear, a 75-pound yachtsman’s 
type anchor and a 125-pound kedge, with 30 fathoms of 34” 
chain and 250’ 114” diameter rode. The chock rail, atop the 
regular rail, is shod with galvanized, half-oval iron. The 
bowsprit chocks on both sides are placed well outboard. A 
Spanish burton is available for hoisting the heavier hook 
aboard. The windlass, a Little Giant ‘‘two-speed”’ abaft the 
locust bitts, required shifting the manhole farther aft. 

Tired of having to get out fenders every time we came in 
to a dock, we have heavy oak guards shod with half-oval 
iron, all bolted through frame heads. Eyes for the bowsprit 
shrouds are worked in their forward ends. Ironwork like this, 
and things that couldn’t be bought as stock items, such as 
gammon irons, long chain plates and so on, were gotten out 
by the yard from black iron or steel, all holes bored, and 
then sent away for galvanizing. The tiller was decided on for 
its simplicity and to keep cost down: a good wheel steering 
gear is expensive and any other kind a nuisance. Ventilation, 
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always an important consideration here, for both hull and 
crew, is provided by the manhole forward, over which a 
windsail will be used; a large hatch in the bridge deck, 
another one aft, two regular ports fitted atop the house in 
place of a skylight, a ventilator over the galley and, of 
course, the usual ports. Two ribbed decklights forward and 
another pair in the bridge deck, with deadlights in the slides, 
make the hull well lighted. 

The layout planned has fitted in satisfactorily. The entire 
fore peak is given over to stowage; there are a 42-gallon 
water tank with built-in lockers over it, bins for anchor rode 
and chain, and shelves and other lockers; floor space is scant 
but headroom is sufficient for getting at anything there. 
The limited space under the after deck is taken up by slatted 
shelves and an 8-gallon kerosene tank piped forward, all 
installed before laying the deck. Two 20-gallon gasoline 
tanks are chocked up under the side decks, fastened so that 
they. can be removed when necessary and with shutoffs 
easily reached. 

A 3’ section of floor in the main cabin forward is raised 6” 
above the rest to give enough width and to allow for ballast 
under. The toilet room to starboard is carried a foot under 
the forward deck with the toilet bolted atop a heavy block 
there. The lockers were built as shown to permit forming a 
U bend in the outlet, which goes up, then down to its sea cock 
well abaft the intake. The heating stove space is lined with 
zine over 14” asbestos, and there is a sizable locker out- 
board. The large clothes locker to port has four rods, the 
lower ones to take hangers for short garments, and short 
higher ones for long things. 

The rather narrow settee berths, with lockers behind and 
bookshelves over, have leatherette covered padded ends 
and backs in addition to the usual cushions. Provision has 
been made to install shaped water tanks below later on. 
The galley is aft with a smallest size Shipmate athwartships, 
well out in the open, and wood and coal lockers below. The 
sink, to port, requires pumping out, and a large covered bin 
is built in alongside it to take a Thermo-hold type ice chest. 
It can be removed completely for occasional cleaning and 
taken out entirely in cool weather to give added storage 
space. A primus type stove is hung in gimbals in an asbestos- 
and metal-lined compartment to starboard, with the usual 
dish lockers behind and drawers below and to one side. The 


Waterborne at last, we looked her over with pleasure 
and remembered the struggle we had building the stern 
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table in front of the port berth is permanent, its forward 
end is bolted to the bulkhead cornerpost, its after end has a 
stout upright let into the floor and bolted to the cabin beam. 
A light handrail is fastened over the trim inside the cabin 
on both sides above the galley and settees. Floor space 
throughout the main cabin is 4’ wide with only short sloped 
sections forward; headroom under the beams is 5’ 9” and 
more. 

The hull under the bridge deck has been ceiled with oak, 
for hold space if ever required. A solid bulkhead could be set 
up right abaft the stove to isolate this space, with its more 
than 4’ headroom and good floor space. In the meantime, it 
has been laid out to be self contained, should two couples be 
aboard, with drawer and hanging space for the pair using 
the double berth to port. The large desk opposite has a 
drawing board top that slides out, and ample filing space 
under and outboard. It will be used as a chart table, too, 
with charts, folded once and thumbtacked to panels of thin 
plywood, stowed on edge in the narrow locker alongside. 
The oilskin locker in the corner aft hasn’t enough headroom 
to be of much use except for boots and wet gear. 


The fore ‘peak, toilet room and cabin top and sides are. 


finished light gray; all the rest of the cabin work is in white 
oak, stained dark and oiled. How this latter will stand any 
salt water that gets below remains to be seen but it is hoped 
it can be easily kept clean with an oiled cloth. 

While an engine has not been installed, beds are fitted, the 
shaft hole bored and lead lined, with stuffing box and bearing 
installed and provisions made for the exhaust line of a motor 
of approximately 135 cu. in. displacement. Vents have been 
built-in to comply with engine installation requirements, 
and a large bilge pump, so far not used, is fastened so that its 
plunger handle will work through the hatch opening above. 

The boat was built on a cost plus basis by H. M. Krentz, 
Harryhogan, Virginia, whose building layout was taken into 
consideration in drawing up the plans. His is the average 
small commercial yard but with a railway capable of hauling 
good draft, a large building shed and a fair assortment of 
heavy power tools. When construction was commenced in 
July, 1941, he had a fine force of competent shipwrights. It 
would hardly have been fair to ask such a yard to undertake 
this type construction on a contract basis, because of lack of 
experience with such work and the uncertainty of the times. 
Paying him 10 per cent on everything that went into the 
boat, wages included, and whether bought by him or us, 


with a small allowance for power and shop charges, has 
worked out satisfactorily for all concerned and resulted in 
our getting just what we wanted to pay for, with nothing 
scamped. Every item thought to be required, with the ex- 
ception of the engine and its gear, was bought in advance of 
building. 

White oak was secured locally from a country mill and, 
even with the premium paid to select only sound, sap-free 
stuff, cost but $40 per M. This had a full year’s seasoning, 
much of it two years, before being used. Locust for bitts, 
knightheads and so on, dogwood for the tiller and maple for 
galley trim was supplied by the same mill; hackmatack knees 
and some greenheart came from New York. The rest of the 
construction is white cedar or Dismal Swamp juniper, two 
truckloads of which we brought up in from 1%” to 24%” 
flitches up to 24 ft. long at from $54 to $70 per M, according 
to length. Roughly double the amount of lumber, including 
oak, thought to be required was bought and carefully kept 


’ covered; waste, on cedar especially, runs high if sap wood is 


to be avoided. 
Four tons of sash weights were bought for inside ballast, 


_ with a ton of punchings and ten 200-pound kegs of pitch for 


bedding it in. Fastenings in the shape of galvanized screws 
and boat nails, rods for drift bolts, long rivets and a great 
assortment of bolts; the sails, including a fisherman and an 
awning; and all hardware and fittings, both inside and out, 
were on hand in advance. 

A platform 15’ x 48’ was built of t & g flooring and painted 
white. While I was laying the boat down, the workmen 
assigned to our job got out the spars and ironwork. A few 
Rosemary pines, seemingly a local variety and almost ex- 
tinct, were bought at $10 each from a cutter of fish trap 
poles. Years back, these were used for hewing out canoes 
and other larger log boats; they have a good reputation for 
mast work. The trees grow tall — up to 80’ poles — straight 
and free of branches except for a tuft near the top, and the 
wood is close grained. It works nicely and seasons with little 
tendency to check. The mainmast is light enough for one 
man to sway it up. ; 

Captain Joe Harrison, who’s gotten out many a mast in 
his day, selected the trees himself. When they were deliv- 
ered, he hewed them two sides and finally eight sided, work- 
ing all the while with chalk lines, square and level and a 
broadaxe kept razor keen. So carefully was his work finished 
up with his unwieldy looking tool that little planing was 
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We chose a gaff-headed rig, with the fore- 
sail larger than usual and a single jib 


required except to take off the corners for final 
rounding, then sanding with long sheets of paper 
pulled back and forth across the grain. Captain Joe 
is mighty proud of those masts and so are we. The 
bowsprit and other spars were easier but one wrong 
stroke with that axe and we’d have had to start all 
over again with another tree. All were then care- 
fully chocked up under the mold loft floor for sea- 
soning, with a half dozen coats of boiled oil thinned 
with turps put on hot during that time. 

With the laying down completed and the differ- 
ent members of the backbone assembly marked and 
scribed in (so that rain wouldn’t wash the lines off), 
the molds were gotten out of first grade local pine 
in wide widths, all screw fastened and well battened 
to avoid their changing shape. The table of offsets 
worked out perfectly, making laying down a pleas- 
ure; I know from experience how one loses confi- 
dence in his work if the offsets are so inaccurate 





























that a lot of fairing up is necessary. The problem 

of getting the completed hull out of the shed later was 
tackled next. A heavy “‘travois,’’ as woodsmen call build- 
ing skids, was built to simplify construction as well as the 
moving. Two 4” x 12” pieces 24’ long were used as skids 
with 10’ 6 x 6’s bolted atop them, accurately spaced 3’ 
apart, to represent stations, and with their leveled tops 
as the base line. With this trued up perfectly, construction 
commenced. 

A cedar pattern for each backbone member was made 
first and used to get out that piece from dressed oak. The 
two parts of the keel were scarfed first, then the iron shoe 
was bolted on and this assembly securely blocked and shored 
in place on the skids. The deadwood and end members were 
then erected, station and water line locations having been 
transferred from the floor to all to insure correct assembly. 
All parts were treated with Cuprinol before fastening and, 
later, copper painted in Chesapeake Bay work boat fashion. 

The ‘rudder was fitted, along with the horn timber; a 
heavy 314’ bronze pipe was screwed 


acute on account of its rake; we finally got it right from the 
mold loft and patterns. Fairing members into each other is 
no great job if you can handle an adze like Captain Herbert, 
but cutting the rabbet and boxing in for heels of all frames 
went slowly. The framing required less time than I had 
expected. We had five men on the job, plenty of clamps, a 
first class steam box and perfect green oak to work with. 
About two five-hour stretches were required. ‘‘Overframes” 
were fastened atop all those aft which took a reverse curve 
to prevent cracking. Extra wide oak was available for floor 
tirhbers, so these were made deep enough to take the cabin 
floor; the end ones came up high enough to be real cross 
members. 

Captain George Kines — we’re all captains here — now 
took charge of the planking. Cedar was dressed to 114’’ and 
114” thick, the heavier for above the turn of the bilge where 
hollowing it and final outside rounding would reduce its 

(Continued on page 124) 





into its hole in the latter and that 
heavy member was let down over the 
oak rudder stock and finally fastened, 
with its stout cheek pieces bolted each 
side to tie it in with the deadwood. 
The heel piece abaft the shoe was made 
of greenheart, supposed to be prac- 
tically immune to borers, since copper 
paint will surely get scraped off in the 
Bay. It has a bronze plate which bears 
against another on the heel of the 
rudder and takes a 1” pin driven up 
into the rudder. The plate was lag- 
screwed in place, in case the rudder 
ever has to be unshipped. Everdur was 
used for straps and all fastenings here, 
with zinc plates fastened each side of 
the propeller aperture. 

It took only a day’s time to set up 
the moulds with their bracing, a couple 
of days more for ribbanding, and then 
the actual shape of the hull could be 
visualized. We had a time with the 
transom (made of 214” cedar with 
oak liners) because angles were so 
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The cabin plan as finally worked out 
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duty and wound up as Commanding Officer of The 

Spot That God Forgot (which just shows what is 
liable to happen in this man’s Navy to an officer who re- 
quests a change of duty), has sent me a photograph of the 
Star boat which he improvised from three that were found 
in the wreckage of the French naval air station at that North 
African port. In case I’m too late with this month’s copy 
to permit the Old Man to run the snap on another page, I’ll 
describe the picture as that of a Star with the number 1077 
on her mainsail, sailing close-hauled on the port tack with 
three Navy launches and what looks like a DE in the back- 
ground. Pat writes: ‘‘We have a beautiful large lake for sail- 
ing, although the surroundings are a bit grim, and it has 
been a great joy to get away for a sail after hearing hundreds 
of future Admirals clamoring for triple A priorities — re- 
pairs, fuel, food, mail, clothing, transfers — each one claim- 
ing that the war will be lost unless he gets it immediately. 
So the Star takes a load off the aspirin bottle. . . . After I 
had improvised my boat from the three, the Coast Guard 
took the remaining two and contrived one from them, and 
now the British are trying to rebuild the last one. But, as I 
had first choice and the Coast Guard second, the British are 
in a bad way, although they have already challenged us to a 
race.” 


A N ALUMNUS of Dismal Spit, who requested convoy 


Prior to receipt of this letter, I had heard by word of 
mouth of this beautiful large lake and of the menaces to 
navigation which it contains, and I had also been told of the 
C.O.’s rule for maintenance of a state of readiness when 
enemy attacks were imminent. The rule was: ‘‘When the 
first three bombs fall, go to General Quarters.’’ So informa- 
tion such as the above that the sport of sailing is revived as 
soon as the bombs stop falling gives me a tremendous boost. 
The Germans might tell you that you can’t win a war that 
way. But their formula for victory, ghastly though it has 
seemed for the last four years, becomes less convincing 
day by day. 


I’ve been watching the news as the Allies take over Italy 
for mention of a little harbor in the heel of the boot where I 
spent a few months immediately after the last war. The 
harbor is Gallipoli — not to be confused with the famous 
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place of the same name in the Dardanelles. Our job was to 
put Italian mine pilots aboard American grain ships off Cape 
Santa Maria di Leuca and, in the performance of that duty 
on rough days during the winter of 1919, I formed my low 
opinion of the Wop Navy. One day a group of these pilots — 
all commissioned officers in the Little King’s navy — took 
me for a spin in a high speed motoscafo, a prototype, no 
doubt, of the mosquito boats that Musso the Mess thought 
would sink the British Navy before it could bring its guns 
to bear. And I got another sidelight on the seamanlike ability 
of the Italians on that joy ride. We scooted straight out from 
port for twenty or thirty miles, and when it was time to put 
back it was discovered that the compass had been left 
ashore. With great presence of mind, the pilots hailed a 
passing steamer — and then another and another — and we 
returned to Gallipoli by easy stages, following the directions 
that the steamers gave us. Well, you certainly can’t win a 
war that way — as the Italians found out. 


The subject of H.O. 214 keeps cropping up, despite my 
having been assured by a prominent navigator that it is a 
dead issue. This time a Pan American Airways pilot, whose 
signature is almost as illegible as mine, but whose name 
appears to be M. W. Osterhout, decries my dislike of long 
intercepts and deplores my recent suggestion that a navi- 
gator may interpolate for ¢ and L as well as for d and so 
avoid them. He says: “If it is necessary that you be so 
accurate in your fix that you must interpolate, you’d better 
keep a good lookout because you’ll be on the rocks during 
the extra three minutes of written navigation that the 
interpolations will require.”’ Not me. I’ve never yet traveled 
farther than half a mile in three minutes in a sail boat, and 
if I’m within half a mile of the beach I’m not working sights. 
That goes whether I can see the beach in clear weather or 
can’t see it in foul. Of course, if you’re traveling at the rate 
of 180 m.p.h. or nine miles in three minutes, every second 
counts. In that event, you are out of my element and may 
disregard my suggestions. 


But Mr. Osterhout sets down a few practical hints for 
yachtsmen that are based on his years of experience, first as 
navigator of surface vessels and now as navigating officer 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Near Hagi, not far from the western tip of the Island of Honshu 


RACING STARS AT YOKOHAMA 


When Two Americans Invaded Japan from the Philippines 


By AMEA WILLOUGHBY 


was a real disappointment for them when, in 1940, 

the Olympic Games, which were scheduled to take 
place in Japan that year, were cancelled because of the 
European conflagration. So great was the disappointment 
that Japan decided to have a “Far Eastern Games” with 
participants from the “peaceful” Orient. The largest delega- 
tions were from nearby, but teams of one sort or another 
came from as far away as Hawaii and Australia. Among the 
several Philippine teams, my husband and I represented the 
Manila Bay Star Fleet in the sailing races. 

We had shipping troubles, for the Japanese cabled at the 
last moment regretting that, owing to the “‘China Incident,” 
they would be unable to transport our Star for us. But they 
urged us to come and said they would lend us a boat. Woody 
talked with officials of the Star Fleet, the yacht club and the 
Philippine Athletic Association. Bob Yanda, captain of our 
Star fleet, decided that the whole thing was so irregular as 

‘not to constitute an official Star race, at the same time point- 
ing out the heavy odds against us. We had difficulty getting 


was a rea knows that the Japanese glorify war. But it 


The Willoughbys 

now sail on the 

peaceful waters of 
Chesapeake Bay 


passage ourselves as so few ships were making the Philippine 
run at that time. But, at the last moment, we boarded the 
Atuta Maru returning from Australia. 

Over the China Sea the old Atuta Maru steamed noisily. 
None of the plumbing worked, all water had to be carried, 
and everything rattled or was out of order. It was explained 
that nothing could be replaced until the ‘‘China Incident”’ 
was settled. Down in the hold we were carrying scrap iron 


_ from Australia. 
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On the decks, the 41 Filipino athletes did setting-up 
exercises. When they were not exercising, they were laugh- 
ing, playing jokes on each other, and all the time they chat- 
tered cheerfully in Tagalog, Spanish and English colored 
with wonderful American slang. Mischievously they teased 
the stewards, unaware of Japanese contempt. But through- 
out the entire trip the Japanese hid their feelings and for a 
good reason; it was not long before the least analytical of the 
Filipinos knew that he was visiting Japan not just to play 
baseball, football, to box or to wrestle, but to be impressed. 

Perhaps some of the youngsters were impressed but 
they were also bored with the parades, restless under the 
interminable speeches and sick to death of bowing toward 
the Emperor’s Palace. Lightly'in one ear and out of the 
other flowed the talk of friendship between the Japanese 
and Filipino — with never a mention of Americans. 

And the Japanese, having at least a double motive in 
asking the Filipinos, could not believe that we came to 
Japan for nothing other than a holiday and a sailing race, 
particularly as Woody held the official position of Executive 
Assistant to the United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippine Islands. 

We became aware of Japanese incredulity at our first 
port of call. Gray factory chimneys and gray warehouses 
punctuated Nagasaki’s sea of gray roofs; even the sky 

(Continued on page 138) 
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THAT POST-WAR RACER 


The Proposed Light Displacement Boat, To Be 
Built of Modern Materials, Has Been Slightly 
Modified in Both Plans and Construction 


By A. E. LUDERS, JR. 


ment racing boat, of about the same dimensions as the 

present Six-Metres, appeared in YacuTINnG in April, 
1943, we are glad to say there has been a great deal of inter- 
est and discussion which, we believe, has furthered the 
development of the modified plans appearing herewith. 
The interest manifested by the letters received from various 
parts of the country, as well as from Canada and Bermuda, 
indicated that a boat of this type would be well received. 
We have profited by the opinions of all those interested and, 
while no one ever wants all details the same, the consensus 
seems to be that we now have close to the ideal. 

All those heard from seemed to like the lines but many 
suggested slightly more beam. The main change in the new 
lines is three inches more beam, somewhat less lateral plane 
and thinner keel and slightly less draft. In all, four different 
hull designs were drawn and the one decided upon is believed 
to be the fastest, based on opinion and model tests on sim- 
ilar hull forms. However, with a boat of this type, to prove 
that she really has ‘‘it’’ (meaning that she is a pleasant 
boat to sail), one should be built and well tried out to assure 
prospective owners that she has the qualities we believe she 
will show. It is hoped that such a boat may be built this 
winter. 

Most yachtsmen seem to prefer some sort of shelter, so we 
show an alternate sail plan with conventional rig and cabin 
for comparison. Popular opinion was also against the 
curved mast which was originally selected to avoid the nar- 
row ribbon of sail aloft. However, as we have now lengthened 
the foot of the mainsail, we believe the straight mast to be 
more practical. Also, it puts the center of sail area lower, 
making a stiffer boat. The stability compares to the average 
modern Six-Metre so that the genoa would, in effect, be 


G mt the original plans of our proposed light displace- 





A “Six” strapped down. The lower part of the main is flat and lacks 
the natural curve and driving power which appear higher up 


the working jib, except for day sailing when the small club 
jib can be set for convenience in tacking and handling. 

The alternate light weather sails, for use in such places as 
Long Island Sound, are again shown. Whether or not these 
sails would be desired in other localities would be a matter 
of choice, but we would certainly have them on the first 
boat to demonstrate the expected advantages. 

We also believe that yachtsmen will like the certain ad- 
vantages of the boomless mainsail but we will try both rigs 
for comparison. If a good look is taken at any modern fast 
racing boat on the wind, it will be found that the boom is 
usually trimmed in close amidships and the lower part of 
the sail along the boom is flat and lacks the natural curve 
and drive which appear in the middle of the sail higher up. 
With a boomless sail on the wind, this inefficient condition 
along the foot will be rectified. We admit that, in reaching, 





The lines of the boat have been altered somewhat, the extreme beam having been increased 
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Two alternate sail plans are offered, one for a cabin boat and the other for the out and out racer 


the sail will curve more than the boomed sail and thus not 
be quite so efficient, but the advantages gained on the wind, 
we believe, will offset any disadvantages on a reach. The 
storm mainsail will also be a worthwhile addition for day 
sailing under certain conditions. We have been asked how 
we could restrict the use of light weather sails so that they 
would not be used, with certain danger and risk, as it breezed 
up. The answer to this is that they would be unmanageable 
in any condition except in light air, and would thus auto- 
matically limit their use. Also, the extra tracks on the mast 
allow a quick change to smaller sails without loss of time, thus 
overcoming a skipper’s reluctance to make a change during 
a close contest. 

One addition to the sail plan is the sliding tack fitting for 
the genoa which automatically shifts to leeward when tack- 
ing. With no rules to worry about, this should be an advan- 
tage in windward work, opening up the wind slot between 
jib and main and thus tending to reduce backwinding. 

The construction plan does not differ much from the 
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Jia Juans Tenn 


cum 


original one except that the keel is laminated to form one full 
length member; this was not contemplated at first. 

Without repeating too much of what has been already 
written in the April issue, let us remind readers that one of 
the features of the boat is that the hull will be made of 
molded plywood, eliminating most of the usual framing and 
fastenings. Plywood decks will be used and, in the cabin 
boat, the house will all be molded. This new type of con- 
struction will be stronger and lighter than the conventional 
method, which, of course, results in a faster boat. Some 
thought is also being given to a removable cabin so that, by 
quick conversion, boats of this class can all race or cruise- 
race on equal terms. 

We will still welcome any suggested improvement by 
YACHTING readers before any building has started. 

The principal characteristics of the proposed boat are as 
follows: Length over all, 38’ 3’; length on l.w.l., 24’ 0”; 
beam, 6’ 3’’; draft, 5’ 10’; displacement, 6350 pounds; sail 
area, 400 square feet. 








The construction plan shows the backbone built of laminated mahogany plywood and a plywood deck 
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WITH THE U. S. COAST GUARD 


> Upon honest analysis, it is in no way sur- 
prising that the various types of small boat 
patrols, conducted by Temporary Reservists 
in their own craft, have come to an end. 
There is little consistency in modern warfare; 
the strategy of today is obsolete tomorrow 
and the zones of combat move about with 
astonishing rapidity. A relatively few months 
ago, our coastlines were in reality ‘‘lines of 
defense”’ and the danger of attack from the 
sea was a constant threat. Enemy raiders, 
both surface and subsurface, brazenly cruised 
our coastal shipping lanes. It was then that 
the voluntary patrols of privately owned 


Auxiliary and Reserve boats played an im-- 


portant role in the nation’s defense. 

Today, our Armed Forces are on the 
attack and, as a consequence of successful 
military and naval action, the battlefront is 
no longer at our own doorstep. Consequently, 
as the extent of Allied operations in foreign 
theaters increase, so must every available 
member of the Coast Guard be relieved of 
duties ashore that he may be used where he 
is most valuable. And that is where the 
Auxiliary and TR members come in, for the 
First Phase of Auxiliary and Reserve opera- 
tion has concluded, and the Second has just 
begun. Plans are now being either formulated 
or are in operation in every Naval District 
which provide for the active participation of 
all members in a variety of essential shore 
activities as well as occasional part-time duty 
on regular Coast Guard vessels. ; 


> In this case the proof of the pudding is 
the doing, and from California and New 
Jersey come reports of how this changeover 
of duty has quickly and efficiently been put 
into operation. Mid-September saw the Aux- 
iliary of the Eleventh Naval District step 
forward to take on new duties and greater 
responsibilities. Captain W. F. Towle, Dis- 
trict Coast Guard Officer for the District, 
directed that the long awaited Volunteer 
Port Security Force be organized and acti- 
vated immediately. The broad general pat- 
tern of this Force was taken from the Fourth 
Naval District’s “Philadelphia Plan” but 
varies from it in several respects. However, 
it has drawn upon Auxiliary personnel for 
the nucleus around which the regiment has 
been formed, and in the future the Auxiliary 


will continue to function as the parent 


organization. 

Commander G. B. Gelly, USCG, Captain 
of the Port of Los Angeles, has assumed 
command of the Volunteer Port Security 





Sail continues to play its 
part in the war at sea. Aux- 
iliaries such as this sturdy 
schooner, manned by for- 
mer yachtsmen now in the 
Coast Guard Reserve, con- 
duct an unceasing offshore 
patrol. Official U. $. Coast 
Guerd Photo 


Force with Lieutenant Jonah Jones, Jr., 
USCGR, District Director of the Auxiliary, 
in charge of procurement. Donald W. Doug- 
las, Auxiliary Commodore of the 11th Naval 
District, has accepted the appointment as 
Regimental Commander with the rank of 
Commander (T) USCGR; W. L. Stewart, 
Auxiliary Vice Commodore, is Chief Staff 
Officer with the rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander (T) USCGR. In most cases, members 
of the Auxiliary who hold ranks or ratings in 
the TR have been appointed to correspond- 
ing positions in the security regiment. Thus 
a Flotilla Commander.becomes a Platoon 
Commander, a Division Captain becomes a 


Company Commander, and various staff. 


officers of the Auxiliary assume correspond- 
ing positions in the regiment. 

Upon completion of a special training 
course, officers and men who are already 
members of the USCGR (T) are immediately 
enrolled, and members of the ‘Auxiliary not 
yet in the TR are rapidly completing their 
enrollments that they may take advantage 
of this new opportunity to serve. Numerous 
classes in several subjects relating to port 
security have been established. Here pro- 
spective members are given a short but 
comprehensive course in jiu-jitsu, pistol 
marksmanship, the mechanics of arrest, de- 
tection and prevention of sabotage, fire 
prevention and control, and other related 
subjects. No one is eligible for enrollment in 
the regiment until the prescribed course of 
study has been satisfactorily completed. 
Upon completion of the training course, the 
new member is sworn in and reports to his 
commanding officer. Having agreed to serve 
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a minimum of twelve hours each week, he is 
then assigned to duty. 

The Force is charged with the responsi- 
bility of protecting the harbors of the 11th 
Naval District. They will man fire boats and 
other small craft, patrol docks and wharves, 
protect cargoes and vessels, and prevent 
violence and damage. 


> Perched atop their tall, steel frames and 
extending the length of New Jersey’s Atlantic 
shoreline, stand the Coast Guard’s con- 
stantly manned watch towers. 

Today, increasing numbers of Coast Guard 
regulars are being withdrawn from this 
traditional task and are going overseas. To 
replace them, civilian volunteers, from 18 to 
65, are being enrolled daily in the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Temporary Reserve. 
Beginning immediately (in some communities 
the program is already under way), Auxili- 
arists will be assigned to the vital task of 
watch tower duty. To train prospective 
Auxiliarists for the important job inside the 
watch tower cabins, five-week courses of 
instruction will be conducted to prepare 
them for duty. The instruction periods are of 
two hours duration one night each week. 

Men accepted for this duty must be able 
to observe and record in a log. such data as 
direction and force of the wind, state of the 
weather, cloud formations, condition of the 
surf and extent of visibility at sea. The 
towers are manned by crews of two men with 
duty periods divided into six-hour watches 
around the clock. Soon to be added to their 
various duties will be that of spotting and 
identifying and reporting aircraft. Another 
important function of watch tower personnel 
is the recognition of sea craft, including the 
different types of battle craft such as battle- 
ships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines, and merchant ships such 
as tugs, barges, tankers, freighters and 
transports. 


Remember last winter? This ice-covered cruiser is 
but one of the many privately owned craft in 
which Temporary Reservists served their periods 
of patrol duty through fair weather and foul. 
Official U. $. Coast Guard Photo 
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A group of SPARS is introduced to a pulling boat. What they lack in technique, they make up for in energetic enthusiasm 


ee LATTES GO TO. Se 


Although neither SPARS nor WAVES en- 
gage in sea duty, their indoctrination 
courses provide inspection of certain ships 
and bases. Left, ‘‘shooting the sun’”’ takes 
on a new meaning. Right, aboard two of 
the Coast Guard’s 83-footers, they learn of 
the mysteries of offshore patrol. Bottom, 
ihe inventory of a life raft is itemized by 
one of the officers. Official C. G. photos 
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WASHINGTON HAS A SAILING “BOOM” 


> The Nation’s Capital, accustomed to some 


strange sights in its day, is now taking in its 
stride the spectacle of skippers boarding the 
city’s busses and street cars, bound for the 
busy yacht clubs along the - Washington 
waterfront. Washington, in truth, has become 
the sailing “Capital” of the Chesapeake 
Bay country, and there is every indication 
that enthusiasm for the sport will continue 
unabated for the duration. 

There are several reasons for this upsurge 
in sailing interest. One, Washington is No. 1 
boom town, and the demand for recreation 
(in what little time can be spared) is greater 
than it has ever been. Two, gasoline restric- 
tions (that bugaboo of motor and sail boat 
owners alike) have kept a large number of 
local sailors from staging their annual migra- 
tion to the Bay, and they are now content 
with racing off Hains Point. 

Like so many other areas today, the de- 
mand for sail boats in the Capital is greater 
than the supply. There are just not enough 
boats to go around. A skipper about to leave 
the city has only to hint to a few friends that 
he is packing his bags, and he will find him- 
self with offers galore. The small boat owner 
who advertises his boat for sale in the local 
papers, particularly if she’s one of the one- 
design classes such as a Penguin or Comet, is 
inviting a deluge of replies and telephone calls. 

Like the stories told of visitors to the 
Capital who end up sleeping on cots in hotel 
corridors, Washington’s sailing boom has 
reached the point where there are no slips 
or moorings left for small boats. The Capital 
Yacht Club reached its saturation point in 
small craft slips early in the season, and a 
notice was posted saying no more applica- 
tions from small boat owners could be con- 
sidered. The berth shortage has since spread 
to other clubs along Washington Channel 
and the Anacostia. 


> For the ninth year, racing on the Potomac 
is under supervision of the Potomac River 
Sailing Association. This group is composed 
of sailors from Old Dominion Boat Club at 
nearby Alexandria, Va.; The Corinthian 


Yacht Club, near the mouth of the Anacostia; 
and the Capital and Columbia Yacht Clubs 
on Washington Channel. It is the outgrowth 
of a match race, held one fall day in 1933, 
between a Snipe from the Capital Y.C. and 
a knockabout from the Old Dominion Y.C. 
That winter an association was formed. A 
schedule of races to be held each spring and 
fall was established and has been carried 
forward to the present day. 

Because many local sailors migrated to 
the Chesapeake in time for the various re- 
gattas, the P.R.S.A. held no summer racing. 
Last year, for the first time, a midsummer 
series was staged. Then, when the OPA 
really put the lid on traveling this spring, 
skippers gave up the idea of trailing their 
boats to West River, Annapolis and Gibson 
Island, and settled down to racing off the 
Capital. 


> Much to the surprise of some of the die- 
hards, racing on the Potomac in summer 
proved as keen as on the Chesapeake. Forty- 
five starters was the record for this year’s 
spring series, while the summer series at- 
tracted a fleet almost as large. Fall racing 
found a fleet of 46 boats competing, the 
largest number in several years. At this writ- 
ing, only one other group on the Bay can 
boast an entry list as large as P.R.S.A; the 
Hampton Yacht Club’s regatta over the 
Fourth of July attracted a fleet of 65 boats. 

It is a truly democratic fleet racing on the 
Potomac. Army privates match their skill 
against colonels, Navy seamen against com- 
manders. The sport has taken on an inter- 
national aspect, too, with Englishmen who 
have sailed off Bombay or England’s south 
coast and Canadians from the far North 
learning the tricks of tide and wind on the 
Potomac. And there is hardly a large sailing 
section of the country not represented in 
Washington: San Francisco Bay, Barnegat 
Bay, Long Island Sound, and the Texas 
Gulf Coast. 

But when it’s race day on the Potomac, 
rank, nationalities and sectionalism are left 
behind. The active Comet Class even has an 





admiral. He is Rear Admiral Edward L. 
Cochrane, head of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships. While his duties to date have kept 
him from racing, Admiral Cochrane’s Scuttle- 
butt has been raced by junior naval officers. 
This class, incidentally, is composed in the 
majority of officers and civilians from the 
Navy Department. 


> When the movement of motor boats was 
halted in June by the OPA with the codpera- 
tion of the Coast Guard, the Sailing Associa- 
tion hit its first snag. For years, officials had 
relied on auxiliaries or power yachts for their 
Race Committee boats. The boys went into 
a huddle and came forth with the relatively 
simple plan of calling for volunteers from the 
Chesapeake ‘‘20s” and Handicap Classes. 
They were the only boats in the fleet large 
enough to accommodate the committee with 
its paraphernalia of cones, flags, gun, etc. 

The committee has found the plan works 
well, despite the fact that freedom of move- 
ment is somewhat limited in a boat 20 feet 
long. As for the contestants, they have found 
that signals set from a sail boat show up bet- 
ter than those from a cruiser. As other Race 
Committees must be well aware, some mod- 
ern cruisers carry only the smallest masts, 
streamlined little affairs that make a com- 
mittee shudder in horror. 


> The scoring system used by the Association 
permits a certain percentage of misses, thus 
allowing a skipper, who volunteers his boat, 
to give up a Sunday without losing his 
standing. When a skipper offers his boat, he 
and his crew usually go along, thus affording 
the Race Committee all the assistants that it 
needs. For the first time for the great major- 
ity, sailors are learning first hand just how 
their races have been run all these years. 
Even the committee members are active 
sailors, which explains why the committee has 
three co-chairmen. Each takes a Sunday, thus 
giving each co-chairman two Sundays of 
racing out of three. 

The P.R.S.A. since its beginning has made 
a point of electing active sailors for its 
officers. This is carried through to the present 
slate. Commodore Mac Lamborne races in 
the Comet Class, Vice Commodore George 
Dankers in the Penguin Class, Secretary- 
Treasurer Owen Oakley in the Chesapeake 
“‘20s” and Recording Secretary F. W. Weiser 
in the Handicap Class. A fifth class has been 
added since the Lightnings, which have been 
racing in the Handicap Division, have mus- 
tered a minimum of five boats and accord- 
ingly become eligible to race as a class. 


> When Washington’s big National Airport 
was built up on the Virginia shore a few 
years ago from mud dredged from the Poto- 
mac, sailors suddenly found they had deep 
(Continued on page 138) 


The Round Bottom 20-footers get away to a 
start in a race on the Potomac at Washington. 
Evening Star photo 
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Modern wartime 
production line 
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THE SHELTER ISLAND SEASON 


> The Shelter Island Yacht Club at Der- 
ing Harbor went out of commission early in 
September after a successful and active sum- 
mer afloat and ashore. Before opening the 
clubhouse on June 15th, the officers con- 
sidered carefully a suggestion that the club 
suspend activities for the duration. Fortu- 
nately, optimism prevailed that the enthusi- 
asm of the members would be such as to war- 
rant the opening of the club for the benefit of 
the membership as a whole and as a supple- 
mentary recreation center for the officers and 
crews of the U. S. Coast Guard Atlantic Off- 
shore Patrol located at Greenport. So a pro- 
gram of events for the season was presented 
which maintained as far as possible the club 
schedules of pre-war years. 

Codperating with Lt. Rufus G. Smith, of 
the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve, the Shelter 
Island Yacht Club instituted a series of three 
races for the converted yachts of the Off- 
shore Patrol to supplement the Coast Guard’s 
training program for officers and crews in the 
handling and maneuvering of sailing ships. 
Commodore Jasper H. Kane appointed a 
yacht club committee of Vice Commodore 
W. B. Bronander, ex-Commodore J. M. 
Heatherton, and Theodore W. Brigham to 
perfect details with Lt. Smith. No interfer- 
ence with the regular Patrol schedule could be 
permitted for the additional activity. The 
first race was set for July 25th, when normal 
routine would find at least ten of the con- 
verted yachts off duty and within reach of 
the club’s Dering Harbor anchorage. The 
second race was scheduled for August Ist, 
and the final race for August 22nd. 

Courses were from a starting line in Green- 
port Harbor, eastward across Gardiner’s Bay 
to a marker off the Gardiner’s Island fortifi- 
cations, and return to the starting line, ap- 
proximately 20 miles. The yachts maintained 
their regulation Coast Guard rig, and were 
handled by their regular Coast Guard crews 
and officers. The Race Committee evolved a 
schedule of handicaps which proved remarka- 
bly accurate. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc., has been building 

these Chrysler-powered 24’ Navy Plane Personnel 

Boats. They are equipped with special type 
bumpers made of Goodyear Airfoam rubber 
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Winner of the first race was the yawl Red 
Head, W. Burden, skipper. Actaea, sailed by 
Lt. Smith, was second. The schooner T'radi- 
tion took the second event. She was sailed by 
C.B.M. R. Dennison, with Countess, L. 
Wurfel, second. Red Head and Actaea finished 
first and second in the third race. 

Red Head, winner of the first and third 
races (she was on Offshore Patrol duty on the 
day of the second race) was declared the 
winner of the series. Her crew consisted of C. 
Bernius, B.M. 1c; C. Ruroede, Coxswain; A. 
Schiller, Sea. 1c., and H. Burden, Sea. 2c. 
The Shelter Island Yacht Club presented 
boatswain’s knives to each man of the Red 
Head’s crew, and a cup to Skipper Burden for 
the boat’s own possession. Lt. Smith, thank- 
ing the yacht club, stated that the races had 
been of great value in training and in provid- 
ing opportunity as well as incentive to learn 
and demonstrate the fine points of sail boat 
handling by competitive racing. 

At the annual meeting on September 3rd, 
the Shelter Island Yacht Club elected its 
officers for 1944 as follows: Commodore, 
Jasper H. Kane; Vice Commodore and Re- 
gatta Chairman, W. B. Bronander; Rear 
Commodore, W. F. Kraemer; Entertainment 
Committee Chairman, C. G. Meyers; House 
Committee Chairman, J. W. Haeslip, Jr.; 
Board of Trustees, ex-Commodore J. M. 
Heatherton, ex-Commodore A. C. Bedford, 
L. W. Hench, T. W. Brigham; Steward, 
Arthur D. Campbell. 


FHE MONTH 
IN YACHTING 
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LIGHTNING CLASS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


> On September 11th and 12th, a special 
wartime national championship regatta of 
the Lightning Class Association was held on 
Barnegat Bay, New Jersey, under the aus- 
pices of the Bay Head Yacht Club. The 
Barnegat Bay fleet provided qualified boats 
which were drawn by lot. No skipper could 
draw or sail his own boat, but all contestants 
used their own sails. Two races were sailed on 
September 11th, and one on the 12th, over 
special courses on Metedeconk River. Sixteen 
entries started in each race. 

The first race was sailed in light, variable 
air for the first hour, but then the wind 
hardened out of the SW to provide a good 
sailing breeze. As the wind hardened, the 
fleet spread out with Dave Cluett, of Cedar- 
hurst, N. Y., working out a lead with Karl 
Smithers, of Buffalo, close behind. Cluett 
won, with Smithers second and John Orelup, 
of Bay Head, third. 

The wind remained steady for the second 
race, sailed over a triangular course twice 
around. William Seaman, Jr., 14 years old, of 
Shore Acres, New Jersey, was off to a fine 
start and maintained his lead for the first 
circuit, but Orelup moved into the lead at the 
beginning of the second lap with Cluett a 
close third. On the beat during the second 
round, Cluett had difficulty in making his 
boat point. The finishes were Orelup, first; 
Straub, second; Seaman, third. 
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A 15-knot northerly greeted the starters of 
the third race on Sunday morning. The fleet 
favored the weather end of the line, resulting 
in many close squeezes and subsequent pro- 
tests. The course was triangular, three times 
around, and by the end of the first circuit 
Karl Smithers had worked into a lead and 
was never headed. Orelup took third place. 
Young Seaman maintained a consistent sec- 
ond throughout. Finishes were Smithers, first; 
Straub, second; Orelup, third. 

The series resulted in a tie on points for 
first place between Karl Smithers and John 
W. Orelup; under Association rules, Smithers 
was declared the champion, since he had 
beaten Orelup two out of three races. Orelup 
was second, with William A. Straub, third. 


SIFERD HEADS LIGHTNINGS 


p> At the annual meeting of the Lightning 
Class Association, held September 10th, at 
Bay Head, the following officers were elected : 

President, Ted Siferd, Lima, Ohio; Vice 
President and Chief Measurer, Alphonso J. 
Webb, Riverside, Conn. ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, James M. Trenary, Greenwich, Conn.; 
Vice President, George Barnes, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Vice President, John W. Orelup, Bay Head, 
N. J.; Vice President, L. Ladenburger, South 
Haven, Mich. 

In recognition of his valuable services as 
president of the Association for the past two 
years, Judge L. Stauffer Oliver, of Philadel- 
phia, was elected Honorary Vice Commodore. 


HENRY A. JACKSON 


> In the death of Henry A. Jackson, on 
October 5th, yachting on Long Island Sound 
has lost a notable figure. He has long worked 
for the best interests of the sport and has 
been identified with practically every move- 
ment looking toward its betterment. 

In his earlier days, he was interested in 
racing and was one of the organizers and an 
original member of the Handicap Class which 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets in pulling race in 
cutters at one of their 13 camps from coast to coast 


dates from 1907. He helped organize the 
Yachting Department of the New York Ath- 
letic Club and had much to do with the in- 
ception of the Block Island Race, when long 
distance racing was not as popular as it has 





Rosenfeld 


Henry A. Jackson 


become. He helped to arrange the race around 
Long Island in 1909 and sailed in several of 
the contests for the Brooklyn Challenge Cup. 
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Sailing is one of the subjects in the training pro- 
gram at the camps of the Royal Canadian Sea 
Cadet Corps attended by some 8000 boys 


Soon after his graduation from Yale, he 
owned and raced the sloops Alice and Mist 
and then bought the sloop Victory. After a 
number of years, he sold her and bought the 
power cruiser Victory II and, later, the Vic- 
tory IIT, in both of which he did considerable 
cruising along the coast. 

He was active in the U. 8. Power Squad- 
rons since its formation, was long an officer of 
the American Power Boat Association, a dele- 
gate to and for many years treasurer of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound, a member and a former secretary of 
the Cruising Club of America. In all of these 
organizations, he was almost always called on 
for active service on important committees. 
During the past few years Mr. Jackson held 
the rank of lieutenant in the Coast Guard Re- 
serve (T) and served as Survey Officer on the 
staff of Commodore Robert H. Wessmann of 
the Third Naval District. He will be missed. 


CANADIAN SEA CADETS GO TO CAMP 


> The Canadians have gone in for sea train- 
ing of the youth of the Dominion in a big way. 
This past summer some boys from each of the 
67 Royal Canadian Sea Cadet Corps at- 
tended summer camps for instruction. In thir- 
teen different camps, some 8,000 boys and 
Sea Cadet officers of the 11,000 enrolled in the 
various Corps were given two weeks of train- 
ing in practical seamanship. For the first 
time, boys from all the nine provinces of 
Canada attended. The camps are located in 
different provinces and stretch from coast to 
coast, from Rainbow Haven in Cole Harbor, 
east of Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Comax, on 
the coast of Vancouver Island in the Pacific, 
about 150 miles north of Victoria. One camp, 
on Crow Island in the St. Lawrence near 
Three Rivers, was attended largely by French 
Canadians, some 80 per cent of whom spoke 
the French language. Most of these Sea 
Cadet Corps are under the sponsorship of the 
Navy League of Canada. 

In the class periods, the cadets were in- 
structed in cutter pulling, rigging and sailing 
the fleets of small boats, soundings, heaving 
the lead, unarmed combat, rope climbing, sea 
terms and seamanship generally. Each divi- 
sion had at least one cruise in a motor yacht 
in which practical knowledge of many phases 
of seamanship were gained by the boys in a 
way impossible to do ashore or at home in 
their city training quarters. 








The two weeks spent in camps by the 8,000 
Royal Canadian Sea Cadets this summer has 
not only given them an excellent basic train- 
ing in nautical subjects but has improved 
their physique to a remarkable degree. While 
it is not compulsory for a member of a Sea 
Cadet corps to join the Navy or the Mer- 
chant Navy on leaving the corps, it is the 
hope of the officers of the Naval Services and 
the officials of the Navy League that the 
boys will want to do so. 

R. C. STEVENSON. 


SOUTHERN Y.C. WINNERS 


> Gilbert T. Gray was awarded the Com- 
modore Charles A. Tessier, Jr., Memorial 
Plaque in recognition of being the Southern 
Y.C. outstanding skipper during 1943. It 
was the third time he has gained this trophy 
since it was first offered in 1935, having won 
it in 19389 and 1941. Gray is the Olympic 
Star champion of 1932. He has been active in 
sailing in Gulf coastal waters since 1924. 

Another award announced by the 8.Y.C. 
is that of “outstanding Lipton crew, 1938- 
43,” to Harry Swain, who has sailed in races 
during the six straight years that the New 
Orleans club has won the Lipton Cup in 
interclub Fish Class championship races. 

A total of 49 races were sailed during the 
Southern Y.C.’s second wartime racing sea- 
son, according to a report by Chairman J. 
Gilbert Scheib of the race committee. The 
majority of these races were sailed by Stars 
and Gulf One-Design sloops, but four other 
classes were active spasmodically, among 
them cutters, Sound Interclubs, gaff-rigged 
21’ cabin sloops, and yawls. 


DELAWARE RIVER Y.R.A. WINNERS 


p> Season winners for the racing season of the 
Delaware River Yacht Racing Association 
have been announced. This year, winners 
were picked on the basis of results in five 
major regattas during the summer. 

The results in the various classes follow, 
with the club under whose colors the boats 
sailed. 


Picking up survivors of the ex-yacht “Alva” 


Rosenfeld Photo 
The Navy’s new class of salvage tugs (ATR’s) are unusually handsome and rugged vessels. They are 166’ |.0.a. and John Alden & Eldredge-Mclnnis, of 


Boston, were the design agents. ‘ATR 1” was built by Wheeler Shipbuilding Corp.; additional units of this class are being constructed by numerous builders 


Comet Class — E. K. Merrill, Red Dragon, 
96; Howard Lippincott, Riverton, 95; Ingo 
Stephan, Red Dragon, 91; Arthur Anderson, 
Riverton, 86; Raymond Lippincott, River- 
ton, 69; D. Birch, Red Dragon, 46; Ralph 
Swope, Riverton, 45; D. Hitchcock, Red 
Dragon, 23; H. Lyons, Red Dragon, 0. 

Star Class— Charles Knight, Riverton, 
113; Tom Coe, Riverton, 99; Bernard Tool, 
Riverton, 67; Stan Lippincott, Riverton, 46; 
Walter Hahn and Joe Tool, both Riverton, 
each 44; John P. Mudd, Riverton, 19. 

Duster Class — Elmer Heinel, Riverton, 
121; J. Molloy, Riverton, 116; Fred Collings, 
Riverton, 89; Thompson, Red Dragon, 74; 
J. Hitchcock, Red Dragon, 67; Commodore 
George Kimball, Riverton, 62; Charles Mc- 
Gann, Riverton, 20; Wastby, Beverly, 19. 

Cricket Class— Spence, Beverly, 122; 
Gennett, Beverly, 120; Clement, Beverly, 
68; Kane, Beverly, 67; Hartfield, Beverly, 
45; Gunn, Beverly, 44. 


INLAND LAKES YACHTSMEN 
CARRY ON 


> Northern yacht clubs of the Inland Lakes 
Yachting Association, Minnetonka, Cal- 
houn, and White Bear, have wound up 
their 1943 yacht racing season. While other 
seasons for each club may have been bigger 
and better in some respects, every one of 
these inland yachtsmen is packing away his 
sails thankful that he could use them at all. 
At Minnetonka, one of the best Class C 
fleets in years was out. From twelve to seven- 
teen of these cat boats sailed every race. 
Competition was as keen as it comes. 
(Continued on page 142) 
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“GADGETS > GILnICATES” 


A Practical Gurry Bucket 


> One of the unpleasant facts of life is the 
one about garbage. The stuff has to be dis- 
posed of. I have tried a number of receptacles. 
for this purpose — some good and some not 
so good. 

If your galley is big enough to contain it 
without its becoming a nuisance, perhaps the 
shoregoing galvanized iron garbage pail is as 
good as any. It should have cleats on the 
floor to hold it in position when the ship is 
on her beam ends, otherwise it is likely to go 
adrift with unpleasant consequences. This 
type has the advantage of ample capacity. 


party of six for one meal. Dimensions can be 
varied to suit your individual requirements. 
Simply take the over all dimensions of the 
size bag you want to use, allow about one 
inch to protrude from the top of the can for 
the fold back and make the receptacle to 
meet your own needs. 

The theory behind this design is that the 
neatest, easiest way to dispose of garbage is 
in a paper bag such as your groceries come 
in. Usually a good supply of these bags 
can be had free, by simply saving those 
in which your supplies are delivered. A few 
unused bags might well be carried, just in 
case the free supply runs out. 
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Of course, it should be lined with old news- 
papers to keep it clean, as should any garbage 
container. 

Then there is the kind of household can 
with a pedal on which you press your foot to 
lift the lid. These have a separate can within 
to hold the swill. They are good, too, but 
take up more floor space than most small 
auxiliaries have to spare. 

I used to cruise in a boat that was equipped 
with a large, rectangular, galvanized iron can 
that stood, naked and unashamed, right at 
the foot of the companion ladder. This can 
had no cover and was not usually paper lined. 
It was equipped with a long rope bail or 
lanyard, with which it could be easily hoisted 
on deck and its contents given the deep six. 
It was usually rinsed out each time it was 
emptied. This arrangement is simple and 
direct and, for stag cruising, is probably all 
right but it leaves something esthetic to be 
desired. 

The can illustrated in the accompanying 
sketches is the result of a good deal of thought 
on the subject and has proven quite satis- 
factory in use. This size is about right for a 


It is not a bad idea to put a piece of waxed 
paper in the bottom of the bag if the gar- 
bage is to be wet — coffee grounds, for in- 
stance. If waxed paper is not available, 
several thicknesses of old newspaper will do. 


> This can is intended to be hung on the back 
of a locker door, close to the galley sink. A 
low door is best as this makes it easier for the 
galley slave to scrape the dishes into the bag. 
It is to make dish scraping easier that the 
rectangular top ring is provided. When the 
bag is inserted in the container, its edges are 
folded back and the frame is placed over it to 
hold it wide open. It will be necessary to 
make a couple of short tears in the side of the 
bag where it comes against the hanging tab. 
The hanging tab is riveted or soldered about 
1” below the top edge. It is necessary to do 
this to allow the top to fit down all around. 
Making this top will be much easier if you 
provide yourself with a piece of steel bar with 
a section 1’ by 14” and at least as long as the 
pattern. First, of course, it will be necessary 
to lay out the pattern on the metal. I prefer 
a scriber to a pencil for this work as the re- 


sulting lines are finer and will not rub off. If 
you do use a pencil, be sure that the point is 
kept sharp and chisel shaped. If you have any 
doubts about the layout, it might be well to 
make a paper pattern first, using a good, firm 
paper, such as drawing or kraft paper. You 
can then cut it out and bend it to the desired 
form to see if it will fit. This pattern may 
then be used to mark the outline on the 
metal. 

After the metal is cut to shape, it should be 
clamped to the steel bar for bending. Small 
““C” clamps are good for this purpose. Hold 
the steel bar in a vise and bend the sheet 
metal around it with a wooden or rawhide 
mallet. If you haven’t such a tool, you can 
use an ordinary carpenter’s hammer and a 
block of pine. After the lengthwise folds are 
made, the corner bends come next. Simply 
hold the metal with a pair of flat-nosed pliers 
and bend it by hand, taking care that the 
edge of the pliers’ jaw is against the corner 
line. A tap with a hammer may be needed to 
make the corner sharp. After the frame is all 
bent to the required shape, it may be tacked 
down on a piece of board to hold it in shape 
while being soldered. Use two brads at each 
corner. Test the frame with a square, to be 
sure that all corners are true right angles, 
before soldering. Otherwise it will not fit the 
body of the can satisfactorily. Run solder 
into the mitered joints and also solder the 
overlapping tab. The final operation is to 
clean it up with a bit of steel wool or fine 
emery cloth and to round all corners slightly 
with a file. 


> While the can proper is much larger than 
the top, it is easier to make. After laying out 
and cutting to shape, clamp the bending 
points or corners between a pair of steel 
bars, held in. position with “C” clamps. 
Wooden pieces will do if steel is not avail- 
able. After the overlap is riveted and sol- 
dered, as shown, the next step is to put in the 
wire at the upper edge. Simply bend a piece 
of wire about 4” dia. around the outside 
of the can, taking care to make the corners a 
good fit with the sheet metal. Cut a wood 
blank 34” thick, to fit closely within the can 
at its upper edge, where the wire is to be 
fitted. This is to hold it in shape while the 
bending and soldering is going on. Put a spot 
of solder here and there to hold the wire in 
position on the can, then bend down the 
flaps over the wire, using a wooden mallet as 
described above. Next fit the bottom. It 
should be a good fit with the sides and, to 
insure this, it is advisable to use a wooden 
block, cut to the proper size, as a form for 
bending the metal. Drill a number of 4%” 
holes in this piece for ventilation, as shown. 
The bent-up ears had best be tinned before 
the final soldering operation. 

In a harbor where you are not permitted 
to dump your garbage overboard, it will be 
necessary either to have a pail sufficiently 
large to contain the day’s refuse, or to pro- 
vide a supplementary container in which it 
may be kept until the garbage boat comes 
around. Ham DE FontTAINE 
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“SKYLARK,” 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


By R. A. KELLEHER 














The accommodation plan ot “Skylark” is simple and practical 


KYLARK is the argument for my long 
standing conviction that the small sailing 
cruisers of late years have become too stere- 
otyped in appearance and show little regard 
for lessons‘of the past. Indeed, the incon- 
gruities in functional design characteristics 
of most little boats in this category are quite 
appalling. 

This little boat was designed for my own 
use and an enormous number of hours went to 
her development. She was.designed through- 
out with loving care and thoroughness which 
would not have been justifiable from a purely 
commercial viewpoint. She will hail from 
Vallejo and be used in San Francisco Bay 
and for week-long cruises off the inhospitable 
but beautiful California coast. This neces- 
sitates a boat with virile sailing qualities, 
one which will sail on her bottom and claw 
offshore in severe weather and be a pleasure 
to handle under such circumstances. 

Skylark is a stiff boat and will easily carry 
her large sail area under cruising conditions 
but she is not limited to cruising. In a good 
blow, she should show her heels to almost 
anything of her water line length and dis- 
placement. The chine bottom was chosen 
for reasons of stability as it was found by 
calculation that this boat would carry 30 
per cent more sail than a round bilge boat, all 
other stability factors equal. Because of this 
inherent stiffness of the V-bottom model, I 
believe it superior in small boats of this type 
where stability is always at a premium. I 
might add that she will right herself from a 
90° inclination and has positive stability to 
an angle of heel of 100°. 
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The 1700 pounds of lead is carried nearly 
a foot forward of the CB. All weights were 
carefully figured and, with no one aboard, 
she will trim slightly by the bow. No inside 
ballast is used because it takes up too much 
room and, for stability, it is better down on 
the keel. The keel is long and straight which 
will give a steady helm and good self steering 
qualities. The moderate draft will be an asset 
in shoal water and will‘allow anchoring close 
to shore. 

The yawl rig was chosen because of ease 
and speed in reducing sail and the perfect 
balance obtained under all combinations. 
The CE remains in the same vertical plane 
under full sail, jib and jigger, or mainsail 
alone. This feature is not inherent in all 
yawls but is the chief advantage of the rig. 
The ridiculous little mizzen of some mod- 
ern yawls is of no value except for “rule 
beating.” 

In rig, the greatest advances have been 
made in the last 20 years and Skylark’s 
sail plan is modern. Hazard Korodless 19- 
strand wire standing rigging is used through- 
out and is worth the extra cost in pounds 
saved aloft, reduced windage and long life. 
Both masts are hollow and their total weight, 
including shrouds and fittings, is only 132 
pounds. This light weight means more sail, 
less stress on the hull and a livelier boat be- 
cause of the decreased moment of inertia. 
Due to the huskiness of the mainmast, 
necessitated by the narrow spread of the 
shrouds, there is no need for a jumper stay 
and, for the same reason, no running back- 
stays are necessary. The short club is used 
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Length over all........ 29’ 114" 
Length on water line..... 18’ 0” 
Extreme beam............ rs 
re 2 11%" 
Displacement.... ....4440 Ibs. 























The total sail area is 312 square feet 


on the jib to eliminate the interference of a 
full length club when a man is out on the 
bowsprit. All sheets will lead back to the 
cockpit and coming about will be as little 
trouble as turning the wheel. In open water, 
she will be easily handled by one man but she 
is not suitable for showing off to the gal 
friend by zooming around in the close quar- 
ters off the yacht club. However, I readily 
admit that this is a handicap not lightly 
tossed aside and I apologize for not giving 
this more consideration. 

The rudder has a large area and, what is 
more important, is quite wide which gives 
more effective steering action. Small, narrow 
rudders are commonly a weakness and the 
cause of excessive weather helm in many 
otherwise well balanced boats. There is a 
20” wheel, connected to the rudder through 
a Challenge Steerer. This holds the rudder in 
any position to which the wheel is set and 
will make it easier for the helmsman on long 
trips. 

The construction of Skylark is entirely 
conventional except that the scantlings are 
a little heavier throughout than is customary 
in a boat of this size. 

The arrangement will provide nice, cozy 
overnight accommodations for two and there 
is enough locker space to carry a week’s 
provisions. The bunks are two feet wide for 
most of their length and there is sitting up 
headroom in the cabin. 

The motor is noticeable by its absence. 
There are several excellent reasons for this 
omission. In the first place, this boat will 
really sail; in a breath of wind or a near gale, 
she will keep her headway. Second, it has 
been my experience that an auxiliary motor 
sometimes fails when most needed; water 
in the gas, faulty carburetion, or wet ignition 
are a few of the likely causes. Third, the 
motor takes up too much space in a boat of 
this size. In short, sailing ability and plenty 
of ground tackle in this little boat are 
substituted for an expensive engine instal- 
lation. 

Skylark is a little ship capable of going 
anywhere that her limited capacity for pro- 
visions will permit. She is a good size for 
either afternoon sailing or for serious cruising 
and I believe that her individualism will be a 
refreshing sight in any fleet and a source of 
deep satisfaction to her owner. 
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A SHOAL DRAFT 
CRUISING YAWL 


ERE ARE the plans of a shoal draft 
cruising yaw] from the board of Ralph W. 
Winslow, of Washington, D. C., which was 
designed for use on sounds and inland water- 
ways from Maine to Florida, anywhere that 
the water is shallow. She should be a sea- 
worthy boat and a comfortable cruiser. Her 
principal dimensions are: Length over all, 
35’ 4”; length on water line, 28’ 4”; beam, 
11’7”; draft, 3’ 9’’. Her sail area is 712 square 
feet and her outside ballast is 5,000 pounds, 
with 2,000 pounds inside. 

Auxiliary power is provided by a Gray 
4-40 or similar engine which should give her 
ample power for almost any conditions. The 
capacity of water and fuel tanks is 40 gallons 
each. The main boom has been kept far 
enough above the deck to allow stowing the 
dinghy on top of the cabin house. 

The cabin layout is simple and practical, 
with a double stateroom forward, abaft which 
is a toilet room and a clothes locker. The 
main cabin has an extension transom on /_ 
each side, with shelves for books and radio 
forward, and shelf and lockers outboard on 
each side. Headroom is 6’ 0” throughout the 
cabin. Aft is the well equipped galley, with 
Shipmate coal-burning range, sink, dresser, 
ice box and good stowage for dishes, pots and 
pans and provisions. An oilskin locker adjoins 
the companionway ladder to starboard. The 
cockpit is roomy and comfortable. 
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CHAMPION SPARK*PLUGS 


are an unfailing source of dependable ignition in a wide variety of military craft. 
Dependable Champions equip all of the boats on this page, all of which are powered 
by twin installations of the famous Hall-Scott ‘‘Defender” engines. 





63-foot Navy Aircraft Rescue Boats designed and built by 
the Miami Shipbuilding Corp. Speed in excess of 40 m. p. h. 





Champion Spark Plugs have for thirty-three years been the 
only product produced by the Champion Spark Plug 
Company. They are backed by research, engineering and 
manufacturing facilities, unmatched in the spark plug field. 


Their many exclusive and patented features including Silli- 
manite insulators, and Sillment (gas-tight) seal combine to 
give Champion maximum performance and efficiency in every 






Wekaak Veta di iaaeiac teens teal in engine on land, water, or in the air. That's why, on the 
great quantities by British Admiralty, war front as on the home front, Champions are everywhere 
Canadian and Australian navies. synonymous with dependability. 











83-foot Coast Guard Patrol Boat built by 72-foot Aircraft Rescue Boat, P class— 
Wheeler Shipyard Incorporated. Average speed 31.6 m. p. h. 


38-foot Navy Crash Boat built by Browns- 
ville Shipbuilding Company. 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 
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F YOU’RE looking ahead 
to post-war opportunities, 
you’re probably making 

certain specific decisions now to as- 
sure leadership in the competitive 
days to come. Where those decisions 
involve the conversion, repair or con- 
struction of steel or wooden ships, we 


suggest you make a note of the name: 


“GIBBS” in connection with them. 

GIBBS offers you the experience 
gained from more than 30 years of 
ship-building, including production 
and repair of scores of war-craft dur- 
ing two wars. When the last fighting 
vessel slides off our ways and leaves 
our repair yards, GIBBS’ know-how 
will once again be available to you. 





Write This Name 
in your post-war plan-book 


Sweepers 


GIBBS Repair and Conversion 
Facilities 


One of the most complete repair 
plants on the South Atlantic Coast, 
the GIBBS repair yards occupy many 
acres with extensive waterfront. Am- 
ple docking space for ships of 24-foot 
draft and smaller vessels. 


The yard has a 40-ton Gantry 
crane, marine railway and all other 
essential equipment for complete 
service. Equipped for painting, scal- 
ing, scraping, boiler, brick and hull- 
work, etc. Excellent facilities, mod- 
ern in every respect, for repairing all 
types of marine machinery. And all 
necessary services such as d.c. cur- 
rent, steam, water and compressed 
air. 





U.S. 
sea-going tug, 
one of 
deep - water and 
harbor tugs, mine- 
and. PC 
PCS boats Gibbs h 


YACHTING 











Navy 
many 


‘and 
built. 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville 7, Florida 
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HEN A PT BOAT closes for the 

kill, its Skipper has plenty to 
think about. Dodging bombs. Lin- 
ing up the target. Getting the tin 
fish away. Bringing his boat and 
crew through the bedlam with 
whole skins. 


But there’s one thing he doesn’t 
have to worry about .... 


His Packard engines. 


When he opens the throttles, 
those engines deliver the goods. 
They don’t fuss or falter. As one 
PT veteran put it, “if we opened 
up our hatches, we could fly!” 


Long before the first PT boat 
made its trial run, Packard was 
building champion marine engines. 


That’s why Packard was ready 
with the “know how” when the 
hurry call came for super engines 
to power the Navy’s mosquito 
fleet. 

Packard marine engines are pre- 
cision powerplants, built to micro- 
scopically fine tolerances. Yet 
Packard is turning them out in 
mass production volume, by mass 
production methods. 


And from the Packard aircraft 
engine plant, another stream of 
precision giants is heading for the 
front—Packard-built Rolls-Royce 
engines destined for deHavilland 
Mosquito bombers, 4-motor Lan- 
caster bombers, and Warhawk and 
Hurricane fighters. 





Closing for the kill in an Elco PT boat 


One thing that’s not on the Skipper’s mind 


Right now, we’re working round 
the clock on these major assign- 
ments. But when the Axis hoists 
the white flag, all this precision 
experience is bound to result in 


better, finer post-war Packard 
products. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


Precision-Built Power 
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FOR CONTINUED ACHIEVEMENT 


xkerernewnkr 





KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Weare pleased to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of a Gold 
Star for our Maritime “M”’ 
Pennant — awarded us by 
the Maritime Commission 
for “continued achievement 
in completing wartime 


schedules.” 


We shall continue to pro- 
duce navigational equip- 
ment at maximum capacity 
to the best of our ability 


until Victory is ours. 


38 Water St., New York, N. Y. 









YACHTIN’S 


WATERFRONT NEWS 


By “BEACHCOMBER” 


ARENS CONTROL BOX 
P Quick, accurate and posi 


ve 
synchronization of twin moto: - js 
facilitated by the Arens VJ.:"-2 
Control Box. Designed to pei it 


micrometer adjustment of (::4 
throttle sychronization, and }: °k 
control for maximum engine »or- 
formance, it may be installed on 
the bridge and connected dire:t|y 
to the engines by flexible rerte 
control. The unit is also made with 
three levers for triple screw in- 
stallations. 

The model here illustrated 
shows: A, two basic control levers for rapid push-pull adjustment: B, 
vernier control knobs providing microfine adjustment; C, lock which, 
when pulled out, makes adjustment permanent; D, flexible remote con- 
trol casings which feed direct to port and starboard engines. Arens Con- 
trols, Inc., 2253 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SAFETY LIGHT CAGE 


> This new type ‘‘Safeguard”’ safety light 
cage is made of shockproof fiber and can be 
used in any place where a lamp socket with 
shade holder groove is available. It protects 
the lamp from breakage and offers full illum- 
ination. The fully insulated fiber from which 
the cage is made is impregnated with a 
water-resisting enamel. Safeguard Electric 
Co., 25 Lafayette St., Brooklyn, N. Y. I in 





PROTECTION AGAINST UNDERWATER GROWTH 


> Serviron, a permanently plastic material which is applied like paint to 
protect drums, storage tanks (metal, wood or concrete) and water-sub- 
merged surfaces against corrosion and fungus growths, has found many 
new uses in the marine field. 

Since it never dries hard, Serviron stretches and contracts with temper- 
ature changes, eliminating the danger of hair line cracks in the coating 
which permit undetected corrosion under the protective surface. When ap- 


_ plied to already pitted surfaces, the composition stops any further pitting. 


It will not melt, freeze, crack or peel at temperatures below freezing and up 
to 500-550° F. For best results, it is applied to the surface in one coat, 
without primer. Saverite Engineering Co., Clinton St., Hoboken, N. J. 


INCREASING PAINT BRUSH MILEAGE 


> Research seeking relief from the scarcity of essential products has 
achieved marked success in the case of the humble paint brush, especially 
those which are rock-hard, ready-for-discard. The relief agent is a new 
cleaner known as Prestorer which acts on a different principle from estab- 
lished solutions. It is effective, economical, and non-hazardous. 

Prestorer will not injure the hands since it contains no high powered 
caustic alkalies. It is not a fire hazard since it is non-inflammable. It may 
be used safely in poorly ventilated rooms, for it gives off no poisonous fumes. 
Technical Development Laboratories, Tenafly, N. J. 


> A new marine wall circulating fan, 
made of non-critical materials, has 
been announced by Trade-Winds Mo- 
torfans Inc., 5725 South Main t., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

It is of rugged construction with an 
8-inch quiet-type impeller that delivers 
500 C.F.M. with good velocity and 
without draft. Motors are in 12, 24 or 
32 volts, direct current. All motors are 
totally enclosed, insuring safe, trouble- 
free operation. The wall attaching 
bracket is of special design, permitting easy adjustment of the fan io any 
desired direction. 
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"DURING A TROPICAL DISTURBANCE OF ABOUT 55 TO 60 
MILES PER HOUR THE APC PARTED HAWSER. THE SEAS WERE MOUNTAIN 
HIGH AND WE WERE AFRAID THE BOAT COULD NOT TAKE CARE OF 
HERSELF. BUT SUCH FEARS WERE UNNECESSARY AS SHE PROVED TO BE 
COMPLETELY SEAWORTHY AND FOLLOWED UNDER HER OWN POWER FOR 
ABOUT THREE DAYS UNTIL THE SEA SUBSIDED." THE BUREAU EXTENDS 
THANKS TO ALL OF YOUR PERSONNEL WHO CONTRIBUTED TO THE DESIGN 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF THESE SEAWORTHY AUXILIARIES= 


E L COCHRANE REAR ADMIRAL USN CHIEF OF THE 
BUREAU OF SHIPS. 


CAMDEN SHIPBUILDING & |\//ARINE RAILWAY (Co. 
CAMDEN, MAINE 





“Member of Maine Boat Builders and Repairers Association” 
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Speed and maneuverability enable PT’s to 
deal deadly blows to the enemy and then get 
away. Often the margin of safety depends on 
fuel gauging, and all PT’s rely on the easily 
read Levelometer Type L dial-type hydrostatic 
fuel level gauge for instant, accurate, dependa- 
ble fuel indication. : 


After the war — boat owners too can have 
the same accurate Levelometer Type L fuel 
gauges that have proven so dependable in the 
world’s best marine-testing laboratory. 








YACHTING 


THE AU IDOMETER corp. 
Marine Division | 
41-19 37TH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NX 





PT’S IN THE PACIFIC 


(Continued from page 50) 


stop short of the deck planking. Otherwise, his seagoing career would have 
been terminated earlier than it was. “PT” couldn’t stay at sea long, 
anyway. The salt spray caused his eyes to develop myopia or the squirrel 
equivalent. So “PT” was beached and joined the assortment of pets on 
the base which were as varied as their masters’ imaginations. The densely 
populated jungle provided an unlimited supply. 

The greatest pet of all, though, was human. There were two of them — 
Navy ‘‘chiefs”’ who were the warp and woof of the repair facilities at the 
base and who could perform maintenance miracles that kept the boats 
going in spite of hidden reefs, Jap shells, and the usual hull and engine 
casualties resulting from constant patrols and action. Holes would be 
patched with copper plate, propellers would be hammered back into shape 
with a mallet and a blowtorch. And what they and their henchmen could 
do with baling wire would fill a technical manual. They even constructed 
a marine railway whose power was as primitive as its gear — natives on a 
winch and cable. The two ‘‘chiefs” and their gangs stayed ashore and, 
because of them, the PT’s stayed afloat and the boats’ personnel had 
oceasion to be profoundly grateful for this support at the base. 

Without the maintenance gang, the lieutenant’s boat never would have 
been so successful in the action against the landing barges. That action was 
tough going and consisted of slambang infighting that only 100 yards of 
bullet-covered water kept from being hand to hand. The prize was four 
landing barges. Each carried more than 100 men and each bristled like a 
porcupine with machine guns. Altogether a formidable force in shallow 
water. 

The lieutenant’s boat came upon the scene purely by chance, at the end 
of a deadly dull night patrol. A lone PT versus four heavily armed barges. 
Not exa¢tly an even match, but the solitary PT moved in to the attack, 
and so close did she carry her runs on the barges that they threatened to 
be swamped by the wake. The engagement lasted a long 30 minutes and 
casualties amongst the Japs were heavy from the fire of the PT’s guns. All 
of the latter were constantly barking and they were augmented by tommy 
guns and .45’s. The opposing fire, even an explosive shell that burst through 
the hull below the forecastle, failed to stop the PT. Net result: three 
barges sunk, one left burning. Personnel losses great. 

The next loss of Jap barges in which his PT made an assist was not only 
heavy in personnel but in barges, too. Six of them. Six landing barges that, 





in the dark, made the fatal mistake of throwing their lines across the PT 
and mooring to her. The Skipper of the PT, after recovering from his 
amazement at this unconscious audacity, emptied a tommy gun at the 
equally stunned Nips, roused his crew, cleared the lines of the barges, 
stood clear of them and, with the help of nearby PT’s, sank all six of the 
barges. 

Then there was that ghastly night when the lieutenant won his Navy 
Cross and his best friend had lost his life. By that time, he was Skipper of 
his own boat, and his friend the Skipper of another. Together, they had 
passed through a half year of battle experience, of jungle duty, of action, 
of inaction and of high excitement. They knew, and thoroughly understood, 
the technique of PT fighting and their crews knew it, too. Men and officers 
had been hardened under fire and welded into an efficient fighting unit. 
They were serving in one of the smallest Navy units afloat: a boat that is 
light and fragile and speedy — but also heavy with the power to sink craft 
many times her size. 

The two of them, the lieutenant and his friend, went out alone to inter- 
cept Japanese “tin cans” off the island. Only the lieutenant came back and 
this was the brief action report he turned in: “‘ As we went to intercept the 
Jap destroyers, enemy planes were trying to spot us. That meant for sure 
the ‘cans’ were coming. Planes came first and they bombed us, but my 
gunners threw everything at them that wasn’t secured. I don’t know how 
much damage we did to them; all they did to us was to shoot off the an- 
tenna a foot above the cockpit and too close for comfort to my left ear. 

“A bit later, we sighted a destroyer, two, three — four of them. We 
headed directly for them and at 900 yards fired two ‘fish’ that missed 
and two that found their marks. The results were as terrifying as they 
were gratifying. It’s a beautiful sight when enemy ships blow up. But it 
frightens you. 

‘We turned to retire and then a searchlight caught us. The first salvo 
was 200 yards over, the second 30 yards short, and the third blew a hole 
in our bow. Our speed was not affected and, by keeping the engines going 
their limit, we lifted the hole in the bow clear of the water and beached 
ourselves on a friendly island. Smoke covered our retreat but did not 
conceal a burst of flame on our starboard quarter. I hoped it was a0 
enemy ship, but I was wrong. It was my friend’s boat. He wasn’t as lucky 
as I was. He didn’t make the beach.” 

The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones 
of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting 
the views of the Navy Department or the Naval Service at large 
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SHADES OF 
THINGS 
TO COME 


There’s prophecy in the powerful roar of this aircraft rescue 
boat from the ways of Hubbard’s South Coast Company. She and her many sister ships speak eloquently of the 
day when American production might will overwhelm the last aggressor... when we can again turn to the 
pursuits of peace. For yachtsmen she gives promise of a new era in boat building . . . of new designs, materials 
and construction methods that will bring fine pleasure craft within the reach of everyone. As in the past, your 


Hubbard boat of tomorrow will be the first to incorporate all the new refinements. 


HUBBARD'S 


Soh Coal 


NEWPORT HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 


Hubbard’s South Coast Company has four times received the Army-Navy E award for production 
excellence . . . proof of the job we are doing in war, an indication of the job we will be doing 
when peace comes again. 
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Specifications by Uncle Sam 
Craftsmanship by Stephens Brothers 


STEPHENS BROTHERS 


FINE CRAFT FOR FORTY YEARS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


























THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PT 


(Continued from page 36) 


the attacks on Zeebrugge and Ostend in April, 1918. Their main. task was 
laying smoke buoys in advanced positions and smoke screens around the 
harbor entrance by using chlor-sulphonic acid in their exhausts. Routine 
duties of CMB’s were mine laying, rescue of crews from fallen planes, and 
patrol off the Belgian Coast. In one action, six CMB’s were attacked by 
eight German aircraft and all the boats were temporarily put out of com- 
mission though none were lost. Motor torpedo boats were also used ex- 
tensively in the raids on Kronstadt after the Russian revolution. In these 
most spectacular operations, two capital ships, a cruiser, two destroyers 
and other craft were sunk or completely disabled while only two CMB’s 
were lest (probably by mines). The results achieved by both the British 
and Italian boats formed the first basis to substantiate the claims of the 
supporters of these vessels, and must be considered responsible for the 
early adoption of this type of craft by nearly every navy. 

As a result of the British CMB, Germany built boats known as patrol 
motor boats (PMB’s). Based in the harbor of Blankenberghe, they were 
both slow and ineffective. The design and performance of German motor 
torpedo boats have shown such remarkable improvements in this war that 
their accomplishments are worthy of mention. Before and since the battle 
of France, Germany had used a fast armored vessel known as the “E”’ 
boat. They have many practical uses such as attacks against convoys, 
escort duty, mine laying and the rescue of plane pilots. Boats of this type 
range in length from 80 to 110 feet, are about 65 tons displacement and 
have a speed of about 30 to 36 knots. They carry from two to four torpedo 
tubes, several heavy machine guns, and some armor. Seaworthy and 
capable of taking considerable punishment, they are equipped with Diesel 
engines that have proven satisfactory. At first, the British held the “E”’ 
boats in contempt but, when the latter started operating in packs and dis- 
rupting British channel traffic, the British began earnestly to improve 
their own craft and to use motor gunboats in combating those of the en- 
emy. Motor gunboats, incidentally, are MTB’s that have had the tubes 
removed and more and heavier guns added, thus increasing their fire 
power. 

The first spark of motor torpedo boat enthusiasm in this country prob- 
ably resulted from the interest in the establishment of a volunteer patrol 
squadron of small boats in the first World War. President Roosevelt, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, took an active interest in patrol craft and 





persuaded A. Loring Swasey, now a Naval Reserve Captain in the Patrol 
Craft section of the Bureau of Ships, to build five volunteer sub-chasers. 
These and many others did considerable patrol work and established an 
excellent combat record. 

Our early destroyers were little more than torpedo boats. They were 
small in size, carried torpedoes and light additional armament. Then came 
a gradual increase in size to 1200 tons and, later, they were stepped up to 
1500 and 1850 tons. While present day destroyers increased to a size of 
2100 and 2250 tons, and the entire tempo of warship construction was 
tuned to make the large and heavy type ships larger and heavier, there still 
remains the need for the fast small craft which can carry and deliver a 
heavy punch. The 80-foot sub-chasers (ML’s) which were built for Britain 


-in great quantities in the last war by The Electric Boat Co. also inspired an 


interest in the motor launch and coastal motor torpedo boat as used by 
Britain. Soon after the first World War, the Navy Department bought 
both a 40- and a 50-foot British Thornycroft boat for testing purposes, 
but no further progress was made with the development of such boats 
until 1937. 

General Douglas MacArthur, upon appointment to organize and build 
up the Filipino Army, became cognizant of the ever threatening dangers 
from Japanese aggression and the réle that small, fast motor torpedo boats 
might play in strengthening the Islands’ defenses. He reasoned that the 
motor torpedo boat might provide a solution, as she could be built ina 
hurry at a minimum cost, and at the same time, in conjunction with al- 
craft, provide the Philippines with a good defensive and striking foree. In 
this interest, he journeyed back to the United States to press his program 
for defense. In the United States, remote from any apparent danger, he 
found few with enthusiasm for such craft, so he appealed to his old friend 
Admiral Leahy, then Chief of Naval Operations, to plead his dire need 0! 
100 small, fast boats to defend the Philippine Islands. The final and 1- 
direct outcome of this appeal was a $15,000,000 appropriation put throug! 
Congress for the development of such craft. 

Thereafter, the early designs were developed without a specific en 
ployment plan in mind. One faction maintained that the size of the boat 
should be kept down, so that the target presented would be negligible. 
Another faction declared that the boats should be larger to increase the” 
seaworthiness. A third insisted on the construction of torpedo boat catchers 
in an effort to counteract the effect of the motor torpedo boats being built 
by potential enemy countries, while the fourth held that, since the small 
boats could not remain at sea for any length of time and the crusil 
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We take great pride in the fact that when 
quantity production of these fast, sea- 
worthy 63-footers was undertaken, Hall- 
Scott DEFENDERS were made standard 
’ equipment. Practically all now in service 
N are Hall-Scott DEFENDER powered. 

Built first by the Miami Shipbuilding 
Corporation—from whence the name, 
“Miami type”—they are now launching 


from yards all over the country. We wish 


to take this opportunity to congratulate 
most heartily all their builders — not only 
Miami, but also Harbor Boat Building 
Company, Fellows & Stewart, Stephens 
Brothers, Hubbard’s South Coast Com- 
pany, John Trumpy & Son, Inc., Huckins 
Yacht Corporation, and Truscott Boat & 
Dock Company, on their important contri- 
butions to the outstanding success of these 


versatile “little sisters of the P.T. boats.” 
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A, There's a vicious sting in the famous Vospers—the Brit- 
ish PT’s—the second lot of which we are completing. 


Yacht Builders for Four Decades 








radius would be short, there would be no need for motor torpedo boat 
catchers as there would be nothing for them to catch. Still another claimed 
it was foolish to-spend $200,000 to $300,000 for such a boat when a torpedo 
plane, costing about the same amount, could carry a torpedo much faster 
and further and probably be more effective. The PT proponents replied 
by stating that the type of weather that would normally ground aircraft — 
darkness, fog and low visibility — would prove ideal for PT operation and, 
besides, the boats could remain at sea longer than aircraft could remain in 
the air. The result was a compromise in design. 

Thereafter the development of the PT was marked by a design contest, 
open to civilian naval architects, and by the further development of the 
types of PT’s which are now a part of the United States battle fleet. For 
the record, it is interesting to note that one of the original Navy contracts 
provided for the. construction of PTC’s (Patrol Torpedo Boat Chasers). 
The difference between the PT’s and the PTC’s was only a matter of 
armament and equipment. Instead of carrying four torpedoes, the first 
PTC’s carried about 22 depth charges in racks, and two Y guns aft. Sub- 
sequently, the construction of this type of boat was discontinued. PT’s 10 
‘ 19 were fitted with 18” torpedo tubes; PTC’s 1 to 12 were rated as sub- 
chasers. 

By July, 1941, PT’s 20 to 48 were completed by the Naval Division of 
The Electric Boat Co. and delivered to the U. 8. Navy. They were com- 
missioned as the second motor torpedo boat Squadrons One and Two. In 
addition to the four 21” torpedoes, these vessels were armed with 2 twin 
50 cal. machine guns mounted in two power-driven turrets. The crews for 
each were two officers and eight men. 

About this time, three Elco 77-foot boats from Squadron One, and Three 
from Squadron Two were selected and commissioned as Squadron Three, 
were loaded aboard a tanker and shipped to the Philippines where they 
arrived in October, 1941. A few weeks later, Squadron One, consisting of 
twelve Elco-built PT’s under the command of Lieutenant Commander 
W.C. Specht, U. 8. N., were shipped to Pearl Harbor where they arrived 
the latter part of August, 1941. Shortly after the outbreak of war on ‘De- 
cember 7th, 1941, motor torpedo boat Squadron Two, consisting of eleven 
Eleo-built PT’s, were transported to Panama in the same manner. 

The PT’s now in operation range from 77 to 80 feet in length, have three 
1350 hp. engines with a full load speed in excess of 40 knots, with either 
four torpedo tubes or two torpedo tubes and eight depth charges or four 
mine racks, two .50 caliber machine guns, a 20 mm. gun and a smoke screen 





generator. Each boat carries a complement of eleven, two officers and nine 
men. 

The primary mission of motor torpedo boats is to attack enemy surface 
vessels. Their high speed, handiness and torpedo armament make them 
most suitable for surprise attacks against enemy surface vessels at night or 
during low visibility. The secondary missions which they may be called 
upon at times to fulfill are: 


(a) Anti-submarine operations; 
(b) Emergency rescue vessels; 
(c) Escort duty; 

(d) Mine laying; 

(e) Commando Missions. 


We must remember that motor torpedo boats, like aircraft, are not a 
‘cure all” and their employment for other purposes than those for which 
they are designed tends to reduce their life and effectiveness when called 
upon to fulfill their primary mission. Uses such as picket duty, anti-sub- 
marine patrol and as high speed transports place unnecessary hours of 
duty on the engines and other equipment, thereby reducing the boats’ 
efficiency. 

Motor torpedo boats, like aircraft, require experienced and qualified 
operating personnel, adequate base and tender repair facilities and expert 
ground and servicing crews. Any provisions short of this are inadequate, 
as the requirements of constant upkeep of hulls, machinery and armament 
are the greatest obstacles to proper and effective operation. This fact has 
been recognized by the Navy since the war, and the Navy has now estab- 
lished PT bases in various theaters of operations. In addition, large motor 
torpedo boat tenders are now in service which constitute mobile advance 
bases. These ships facilitate moving PT’s into any occupied area with the 
first landing groups and also permit them to operate offensively and de- 
fensively and be partially serviced before their main base equipment and 
supplies are moved up. It may be expected that the PT’s, like the Marines, 
will be the first vessels to arrive at any front. 

The normal motor torpedo boat squadron consists of eight to twelve 
boats and a complement of about 25 officers and 175 enlisted personnel. 
Besides the boat crews, each squadron has additional personnel for base 
administration, maintenance, overhaul and upkeep. Each boat has a crew’s 
compartment forward capable of billeting eight men and two small state- 
rooms for officers. There is also a small galley. Boats can operate away from 
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tender or-base for many hours for which full rations are carried; emergency 
rations carried permit subsistence for a day or.two longer. In combat areas, 
where speed is vitally important, all excess equipment such as bunks, cook- 
ing gear, etc., is removed to cut down weight and help increase speed, 
Sandwiches and vacuum jugs of coffee usually provide all the sustenance 
when boats are operating on a mission. 

Considerable publicity has given the impression that our motor torpedo 
boats are capable of fantastic speeds. Our present boats are a compromise 
between speed, seaworthiness, armament and being self-sustaining. Their 
main defensive power lies in small size, speed, handiness, ability to lay 
smoke screens and to cruise silently at low speed. 

The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writers 
and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy or the 
Naval service at large. 


THE STORY BEHIND “THE EXPENDABLES” 


(Continued from page 54) 


at least four different ways: 1. The tendency to bury the stem head and 
ship seas’ondeck has been overcome by a tremendously buoyant bow 
which rises quickly to clear the oncoming crest. 2. The sharp deadrise 
and calculated shape of the chines forward have eliminated the destructive 
pounding so characteristic of many V-bottom hull forms when going to 
windward. 3. The hull lines aft, with flaring sides, good deadrise and nar- 
row stern, have cured the tendency to broach to which has been the curse 
of so many fast power boats and, 4. The great stability of the hull, with 
the anti-roll chocks on the chines, makes the boats quite comfortable even 
when lying in the trough of the sea. While the roll may be quick, it seldom 
exceeds 10° and all previous theories of optimum metacentric heights for 
seaworthiness had to be revised as the boats have proved popular with 
even the “poor sailors.”’ 

While on this subject, I cannot give too much credit to the Navy De- 
partment for the many suggestions which have contributed so much to the 
PT’s seaworthiness and reliability. From the Bureau of Ships, the PT , 
school at Melville and from countless naval officers at sea, has come a 
steady stream of ideas of many kinds which have collectively done much 
to improve the boats’ design and performance. Also, we were most fortu- 
nate in having the assistance of our associate organization, The Electric 
Boat Company of New London. Its naval architects, marine, electrical 
and ordnance engineers are responsible for the ingenuity and speed with 
which hundreds of problems were solved in the first boats which we built. 

One of the most interesting aspects of perfecting the design of the small, 
high speed boat. is that it requires constant exploration. Little data are on 
record, and what there are often prove to be incorrect. In the case of Eleo 
PT’s, we have had, with the encouragement of our Navy, a unique oppor- 
tunity to carry on a most extensive series of experiments without delaying 
our regular contract trials. (Every boat to date has been delivered ahead 
of contract time and exceeded all performance guarantees.) Literally 
thousands of trials have been run on hundreds of boats and complete 
records of every minute’s running have been kept with exceptional ac- 
curacy. For each run over the measured course, we have recorded over 40 
different readings — including some unusual items such as manifold 
pressures, change of trim, position of bow wave, helm angle, accelerations 
(vertical) and relative air speed. Some of our special trials have investigated 
the following: modification of hull lines, strength of structures, propellers 
(30 designs), maneuvering with rudders, fins and engines, windage, under- 
body fouling, displacement effect on speed and horse power, radius of, 
action, shoal water effects, trim (effect on resistance and seaworthiness), 
seaworthiness (pitch, roll, pounding and spray), stability (static and dy- 
namic), vibration, scoops and fittings, camouflage, rise of the center of 
gravity under way, ordnance (torpedo tubes, gun mounts, smoke, etc.), 
communications, anchors, towing and being towed, black-out and night 
lighting, and mufflers. We feel that these experiments have paid big divi- 
dends in resulting improvements, making it possible to carry almost double 
the original “pay load” over twice the original radius of action and with 
more speed, maneuverability, seaworthiness and strength. 

Some of the curious things we have discovered may have no immediate 
practical value but are none the less interesting. They could, perhaps, form 
a basis for a PT Quiz, for instance: Why does an Elco PT under way al- 
ways heel to windward? How can a PT have two speeds differing by as much 
as 214 knots at the same r.p.m., all conditions of boat and trial course 
being absolutely identical? I wonder how many yachtsmen can answer 
these correctly? 

The big and ever-present problems in PT design are saving weight and 
reducing construction time. The codperation we have received from all of 
our suppliers has been of incalculable aid in this connection. Not only 
have we benefited by the “know how” of well-known corporations such as 
Aluminum Co. of America, which with us designed the fuel tanks which are 
bigger and lighter than are to be found on any plane; International Nickel, 
which has made the remarkable Monel shafts; and the U. 8. Plywood prod- 
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ucts, which have saved hundreds of pounds and thousands of hours, but 
also by the codperation of dozens of other firms whose people have been 
inspired by the exploits of ‘‘The Expendables.” 

In many respects, the modern PT is more like a plane than a boat and, 
therefore, needs the same degree of maintenance as does a plane. And, in 
the same way that a squadron of aircraft would never be sent into opera- 
tion without the necessary ground and maintenance crews, so is it equally 
impractical to send a PT squadron into combat without adequate facilities 
for its constant care. The Navy is among the first to realize that this all- 
important consideration was overlooked at the beginning of hostilities, and 
it is astonishing that the original squadrons were able to operate as long 
as they did without them. Today, the picture is a different one; special 
types of mother ships and highly trained ship- and shore-based mainte- 
nance crews are now an essential part of every combat unit. 

At best, prophecy is dangerous. One man’s guess as to the future devel- 
opment of the PT is as good as another’s. But we at Elco need no crystal 
ball to foresee the possibilities for the future development of the motor 
torpedo boat. Experiments have shown that, even in these first years of PT 
construction, we have introduced new materials, new techniques and a 
new conception of the potentialities of the internal combustion engine. 
Even-now, we have greatly improved the PT’s performance. In something 
less than three years, we have cut construction time in half. These are but 
a few of the tangibles; the intangibles are legion. 

There will always be different opinions as to the ideal size of the motor 
torpedo boat yet I cannot see any legitimate reason for any substantial 
increase in their water line length. The characteristics of modern warfare 
indicate that one of the PT’s principal adversaries will always be the air- 
plane, and it therefore follows that the size and performance characteristics 
of one will always have a great effect on those of the other. 

But, whatever their size or design, they are a type of war.craft which 
still has the future before it. While I am proud indeed of the job that the 
Eleo organization has done, and I wish that I could name and thank pub- 
licly all of them who so richly deserve the highest praise, I am very much 
aware that a PT is, after all, only another boat and it is her officers and 
men who make her a fighting ship. The training, equipment and spirit of 
the PT crews will make more difference in winning this war than anything 
the designers and builders of Eleo PT’s can ever do. 


THE PT’S AIR ARM 


(Continued from page 45) 


As elsewhere, in foxholes ’round the world, we Americans came to know 
one another better. But not all was fun and laughter in the conversation. 
Sometimes, before the group had realized it, mention was made of those 
who had been killed in night landings or shot down by Jap night fighters or 
anti-aircraft fire, or of those who had died when their fragile PT boats had 
been caught in cross fire from Jap warships. Gallant fighting men had given 
their lives that the ‘Tokio Express”’ might not run. 

When the moon waned, the tempo of activity among the crews increased. 
The Jap raiders would soon be sweeping down from the north, ‘‘down the 
Slot”’ between New Georgia and Santa Isabel, into Indispensable Strait, 
across Sandfly Passage, down into the waters United States forces had to 


. defend. Just after dark each night now, in all but the very worst weather, 


PT forces and planes were on station, the boats patrolling the top of the 
channel between Guadalcanal and Tulagi, the SOC’s swinging in great 
circles off Savo Island. Suddenly, close to midnight, a pilot sounds the 
tally-ho, a signal meaning, ‘‘ Here they come!”’ Alert! PT captains answer 
instantly, pick up speed, move into position. ‘‘Six dog-dogs”’ (destroyers) 
“approaching at 25 knots, course 090 degrees.” 

‘Two sleepers one mile north.” (A second pilot warning that two Jap 
warships are one mile north of the main column. These may try to flank a 
PT attack.) 

The pilots close in on the warships, give a running commentary on the 
enemy’s formation, speed, course. The motor torpedo boats prepare for 
action. A seaplane dives at the Japs, raking their decks with machine gun 
fire. Jap ack-ack snaps back. (The gun flashes will reveal accurately the 
position of the ‘‘ Express,’’ thus assisting the PT boats in their stroke.) 

The torpedo boats are going in. ‘‘ Bingo!” from four craft. Tin fish on 
their way. A moment’s wait. A brilliant flash lights the sea. A hit! Bright 
orange explosions. A Jap destroyer swerves out of column, badly damaged. 
Jap searchlights snap off and on, seeking the torpedo boats. Flaming 
tracers lash the air. The 4.7’s are cracking. Hard about and away race the 
little boats, laying smoke. A searchlight picks out a speeding torpedo boat. 
It twists and turns to escape but the light hangs on. The .50’s hammer and 
the light winks out. 

One destroyer remains behind, stern low in the water, her hull erupting 
in explosion after explosion. A tall, gloomy column of black smoke climbs. 

The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writer 
and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy or the 
Naval service at large. 
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HEN the now famous Elco PTs were in the 
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Bayonne, New Jersey, was faced with the necessity 
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Connecticut, because of their long experience in 
designing and building ordnance equipment for 


submarines, were prepared to tackle the problem. 
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ily be carried aboard one small PT boat. Second, they 
designed and perfected a manually operated Gun 
Mount for twin 50-calibre machine guns which was 
amazingly simple and fool-proof, yet highly efficient 
and maneuverable in action. 

The PTs owe much of their sensational success as 
“giant killers” to these light yet sturdy Tubes which 
have launched so many “‘tin fish” with deadly effect 
. .. and to these superior Gun Mounts which help 


give the hornets their wicked sting. 
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PT—“PLENTY TOUGH” 


(Continued from page 57) 
réle. Certainly, there is no need for a boat with living accommodations if 
the small, fast PT’g operate from a base on short sallies after contact has 
been established by. patrol craft and planes. There is also every reason to 
believe that the PT of the future should be smaller and be stripped down 
to carry the maximum number of torpedoes at the fastest possible speed. 

In recent months, there has been much conjecture as to the development 
of a PT carrier and certainly no future building program should neglect 
the careful consideration of such an innovation. As yet, the requirements 
for ships to carry troops, cargo and ammunition is so great that little 
experimental work has been carried on in this direction, but the fact that 
some German armed raiders are reported to have carried motor torpedo 
boats as supplementary raiding craft shows which way the wind is blowing. 

The numerous operations which incorporate the basing, maintaining 
and repairing of PT boats are a less glamorous but nevertheless essential 
part of the successful employment of these boats. Without the trained 
base crews to keep them up to their maximum efficiency, the officers and 
crews that fight PT’s could never have had so high a batting average. Few 
people realize the long months of training for base personnel and the special 
equipment required for the proper functioning of these vital groups. From 
the beginning, the Navy has realized how vital was this service and, as a 
result, the organization has been patterned after the organization of avia- 
tion ground crews. To get a boat back on the firing line in the shortest 
possible time after casualties and damage have been suffered is the object 
of all base forces, and the operating personnel of the boats are the first ones 
to give complete credit to the hard-working base force. 

This war has proven that no naval vessel-which can keep the sea and 
carry the ordnance should be neglected in naval building programs in the 
future, and the history of the PT’s in this war demonstrates that they are a 
proven combat vessel with almost unlimited possibilities of development. 

The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones 
of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting 
the views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 


SQUADRON “X” 


(Continued from page 39) 


Said Chief Torpedoman Marvin Crosson, a quiet, studious boy with a 
fine knowledge of history, ‘“‘They’re not islands. Guadaleanal is not an 


island. They’re nothing more or less than little points on a map.” 

“So all right. Let the Japs have ’em.”’ 

“That’s just it. The Japs did have them, and it was important for us to 
win them back. Look here.” Crosson took a dog-eared map from his 
pocket and spread it on his knees. ‘‘ Here we are, right here. North of us 
the enemy is solid, with a string of stepping stones all the way down from 
Japan. South are Australia and the sea lanes we must use to defend it. 
From Guadalcanal the Japs could cover those sea lanes with bombers. 
See?” ; 

They had known it anyway. Grousing was merely an outlet for cramped 
emotions. But, when the war was over and the Japs were liquidated, Guadal- 
canal and Tulagi could turn turtle and sink into the sea, for all these men 
cared. They wouldn’t shed a tear. 

A poker game was in progress one afternoon —Ship’s Cook Frank 
O’Malley red hot as always — when the glittering sun was engulfed sud- 
denly by. swift clouds that let loose a flood. The men scurried for shelter. 
When it rained on Tulagi, you took no chances. 

They plucked their personal possessions from the floors of huts and tents, 
hung them on anything handy, and pulled up their feet in the manner of a 
plane retracting its landing gear. Then dolefully they watched the ground 
about them turn into a sticky sea of mud. Without the drains they had con- 
structed, Snob Hill would have been a complete washout. Tulagi weather 
Was savage. 

The Marines on Guadalcanal knew all about this freakish weather. They 
had been living and dying in it from the beginning, and their airmen had 
found it a foe almost as treacherous as the Jap. So did the overworked 
pilots of a handful of SOC biplanes based on Tulagi. 

Brave men flew these Navy planes. They were the eyes of the PT 
boats, tirelessly searching the seas for signs of enemy activity. The weather 
made little difference to them. They knew that bad weather was a favorite 
weapon of the Japs and, under or behind any advancing front of swollen 
clouds, enemy warships were likely to be on the prowl. Consequently, they 
went out in the worst of it, under impossible conditions. The day of the 
poker game, one of them did not come back. 

At the base, work went steadily on. In charge of the torpedo shop was 
Ensign (now Lieutenant jg) Stanley C. Thomas, who could make a torpedo 
talk. He and Chief Torpedomen Shorty Long and Herbert Wing had little 
time to be concerned about Tulagi’s weather. Sun or rain, they were evel 
lastingly occupied with the boats. It was a six-hour job to get a tin fish 
ready for firing, and the fish were fired often. 
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A P-T “7adag... 


YOUR HARBOR BOAT “/aczorz0u... 


HERE’S NO THRILL like watching a 
Harbor Boat P-T in action, unless it's 
reading about all the damage they've done 
to the axis...or perhaps dreaming of own- 
ing something akin to a P-T for speed and 
stamina when the war is over. 
Yes — these P-T’s are forerunners of radi- 


cally new boats that someday will slip 
down the ways at Harbor Boat Building Co. 
They'll have all the performance of a Harbor 
Boat P-T, plus the comfort and styling lack- 
ing on a fighting ship. Buy War Bonds today 
—help smash the axis—and u'se these bonds 
to buy that new Harbor Boat tomorrow! 


HARBOR BOAT BUILDING CO.\G: 
Builders of Gine Craft Terminal Island, Los Angeles Harbor, Calif. 
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‘Ten thousand bucks it costs,” said Shorty, ‘‘to send one of these babies 
on its way. We have to be sure they get what they’re sent for.”’ 

Other men were transferred from boats to base whenever the squadron 
as a whole had need of their talents. Chief Machinist’s Mate Arthur Stuf- 
fert left his PT to work in the engine shop. Ship’s Cook Charlie May was 
coaxed against his will to slave in the shore galley. Some of the men liked 
the change; some didn’t. Most of them preferred the boats. Typical was 
Ship’s Cook Lloyd Hummer, who ducked his chores ashore and rode one 
particular boat at every opportunity, praying for action. ‘‘ Just lemme at 
’em,” he begged. ‘‘ We’ll show those apes!” 

The man who really ran the base force was Chief Boatswain’s Mate 
Charlie Tufts. Nothing stumped Charlie. No job was too big or too pesky. 
When tools or parts were needed, he sometimes took a walk — usually 
to the Marine encampment. 

One day, returning from such a:stroll, Charlie ambled solemnly into the 
torpedo shop and began emptying his pockets. A wrench came out. A 
handful of nuts and bolts. A weird and varied assortment of odds and ends 
for which the PT men had been tearing their hair. Charlie blinked at his 
collection. He was a mild man, a little bumpy in places, running short of 
hair but never of energy or ingenuity. “‘ Now how in the world,”’ he said, 
“did I ever get all this stuff? My, my. Someone must have framed me.” 

Those were the lighter interludes. Some of the others were less happily 
remembered. Like the night of November 7th. Three of the boats were 
patrolling that night within shouting distance of one another. One was 
commanded by Lieutenant Hugh M. Robinson, the squadron executive 
officer. Another was in charge of Lieutenant (jg) James Brent Greene. The 
third was skippered by Lieutenant (jg) Leonard A. Nikoloric. Youngsters, 
all of them. Robbie, the oldest, was 27. The other PT skippers had an af- 
fectionate name for him. They called him ‘‘ Poor Old Robbie.”’ 

About midnight, the Japs came in. Brent maneuvered for a shot and 
fired a spread of four torpedoes at the leading enemy ship, a destroyer. One 
of the fish jammed in its tube. A fountain of sparks leaped skyward and 
the quiet night was bedlam. Torpedoman Brenton Goddard cleared the 
tube with a blow of his mallet. 

The torpedoes may have winged home or may not. No one was sure. At 
any rate, the Jap was still in action and the dazzling fireworks of the “hot 
run” had giver him a point of aim for his searchlights. In a heart beat of 
time, Robbie and Brent were trapped in the lights while the Jap’s guns 
roared their defiance. The enemy was on his toes that night, performing at 
peak efficiency. His shooting was good. Too good. A salvo of 4.7’s screamed 


from his main battery and one of them exploded with an earthquake roar 
on Robbie’s bow. 

Happily, every man on the mosquito boat was at his battle station. All 
were tossed about like tenpins but none was forward when the shell struck 
and none was seriously hurt. Where the bow of the boat had been, however, 
was now only a jagged mass of plywood splinters. The PT opened fire with 
her .50 caliber machine guns and struggled to escape. 

‘We in our boat,” Lieutenant Nikoloric recalls, ‘heard the explosion 
just after getting in a shot. We-saw what happened. Robbie’s boat was less 
than 100 yards abeam of us, and the glare of the shell burst lit up the night 
all around us. We thought it was all over for Robbie and his gang. If that 
shell hadn’t finished them, the next hit certainly would. The Japs were 


sending everything they had at her.”’ 


Owen Pearle, Nick’s radioman, sent out a yell over the radio to find out 
who was alive over there. Someone was, because Robbie’s machine guns 
were crackling. But, after what had happened, there had to be casualties. 
‘Are you okay?” Pearle begged. “‘ Are you all right?” 

It was Lieutenant Robinson himself who answered. “Hell, yes!’’ he 
barked. ‘“‘We’re heading for home!” Despite the loss of her bow, the 
crippled boat was running with all the speed she could manage, executing 
a series of wobbly maneuvers that kept the enemy’s shells wide of the mark. 
Meanwhile, Gunner’s Mate Ben Parrish, wedged in his turret, clung fast to 
the grips of his guns and coolly shot out the destroyer’s searchlights. It was 
sweet shooting. 

The boat churned on, throwing up fountains of spray. She was getting 
away. But the Japs had a perfect target. The smoke generator had jammed, 
and the Jap had the range. Chief Torpedoman Alfred Norwood, an old- 
timer with what was needed, started for the smoke pot. Soaking wet, half 
blinded, barely able to keep his feet on the twisting deck, he fell on the 
generator and tore at it with his hands. It had to work. Without smoke, 
the PT was doomed. There, on his knees, Norwood wrestled with the 
valves while enemy shells crackled overhead like whips. 

The valves let go and smoke gushed out — but backward. Now the 
smoke used on the motor torpedo boats is a chemical mixture shot forth 
under pressure. It is thick and strangling. It burns cruelly, like acid, and 
can sear the skin off a man’s face or hands quickly. Norwood was caught n 
the hissing stream and stumbled back out of it, his face and arms in tor- 
ment. But he went back in. He got his hands on the balky generator and 
stayed there, pounding it, until the smoke poured out the way it was sup- 
posed to. In all this time, the enemy’s fire had not diminished. 
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Monet 792 South Wind—less than 1 cubic 
foot in size—delivers over 25,000 Btu/hr. 
Electrically powered—remote electrical 
control available. 


Mopet 782 South Wind is ideal for en- 
gine-room location with heat ducted to 
living quarters. Has its own gasoline- 
engine-driven blower with manually set 
automatic control. 


HOW TO KEEP FIGHTING MEN WARM 


When There’s No Space For a “Furnace Room” 
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Monet 796A South Wind is a completely — 


portable source of heat, powered by hand 
crank and intended for warming engines 
and thawing equipment. Delivers up to 
30,000 Btu/hr., dependent on cranking 
speed, which controls heat output. 





Mopet 906A South Wind with electrically 
driven blower fan—delivers 50,000 Btu/hr. 
for either space or ducted heating. 














er you’ve packed a PT’s power 
and fighting punch aboard —or 


squeezed four engines into a high-speed 
aircraft rescue boat—there are scant 
inches left for comfort features. Yet 
last year’s experience, without heaters 
aboard, proved that a spray-drenched 
crew, or a well-dunked pilot, needs a 
furnace’s heat... and needs it badly. 


So now — you'll find the heat there, 
even though you find no furnace. Great, 
bone-thawing billows of heat— 


without a furnace’s size and weight. 

Originally created to fly in the wings 
of combat planes, South Wind “sealed- 
flame” heaters have now also earned 
their berths at sea. Flooding boats with 
warmth—yet occupying only the space 
under one end of a bunk! Or a small 
corner of the engine room! 


Electrically driven—or self-powered 
with gas-engine blower—or even hand- 
cranked—there are South Winds for a 
score of uses. One thing they 





from miniature, gasoline-burn- 
ing South Wind heaters which 


Another Product of have in common... more heat 


STEWART 


per pound and cubic inch of 


hide in any odd space a fuel line —— heater than you could ever get 


can reach—do a furnace’s work 





from conventional sources! 








REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


Mopbet 905 South Wind operates from 
12 or 24 volt electrical source—deliv- 
ers 10,000 Btu/hr. output with only a 
quiet fan-type blower. 


Scuttle Wind fp featert 


Heater Division, Stewart-W arner Corporation, Chicago 
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With the white screen swelling in her wake, the PT at last shook off 
pursuit and left the Jap astern. Then Norwood looked at his hands. They 
were bright red, covered with thin, bulging blisters that broke and peeled 
away. They were aflame to the elbows. Norwood walked forward on the 
heaving deck and sat down by the port turret and was sick. But, without 
question, his coolness and ability in a grave emergency had saved the lives 
of his shipmates. 

It was that way often in the little thunder boats. Fate put the finger on 
some one man and challenged him: “ Brother, it’s your turn.” The chosen 
individual might be the skipper, the second in command, a man at the 
guns or a machinist’s mate in the engine room. Officers or enlisted men, it 
made no difference. Fate played no favorites. Suddenly for a brief, bright 
flash of time, the lives of all aboard would depend on one man’s ability and 
courage. None knew when his turn might come. 

The PT made port that night, limping through the dark with the sea 
growling in her vitals. It was incredible, but it happened. The Jap who had 
crippled her was less lucky. Too avid for the kill, he forgot the other PT 
and left himself unprotected. His searchlight beams and the bright light 
of his gunbursts were a tempting target. The PT, with Nick at the wheel, 
Lieutenant (jg) Bernie O’Neill and Chief Quartermaster John Legg spot- 
ting, had stalked him half way across the Slot. Now she slipped up on his 
silent side, away from the thunder of the guns, and loosed her torpedoes. 

A few hours later, Chief Yeoman John Wicks stood on an upturned 
box in front of the squadron office and, with red and white paint dripping 
brightly from his brush, added yet another Jap flag to the PT emblem 
over the doorway. 

The Guadalcanal Marines were sleeping better. The Japs were learning, 
the hard way, that Sleepless Lagoon was an area of peril, patrolled by 
savage little thader bugs whose sting was often fatal. 


WHERE THEY LEARN TO BE TOUGH 


(Continued from page 61) 


value to new squadrons undergoing training. They are naturally made as 
realistic as possible, in view of the fact that following their ‘shakedown 
periods the new squadrons are immediately sent to their assigned areas in 
the various theaters of operation. Very frequently, additional training is 


obtained in southern waters-en route to the actual combat zones. This 
period varies in duration for the different squadrons in accordance with 
the prearranged plans for shipment of the boats. Not only is this strenuous 
training of great benefit to the officers and men, but it also seems to show 
up certain material casualties in the boats, which are thereafter corrected 
in the short post-shakedown operations which these boats have been given 
before leaving the mainland. 

“One of the outstanding characteristics of officers involved in the PT 
program is their constant and unending efforts and thoughts to improve in 
every manner possible the effectiveness and battle efficiency of our MTBs. 
In other words, this is basically a young man’s job and, with the typical 
attitude of young Americans not to become complacent or satisfied with a 
status quo condition, there is an abundance of ideas and thoughts con- 
stantly being submitted and mulled over to achieve exactly the foregoing 
results.” 

There are numerous secondary PT schools which supplement the instruc- 
tion given at Melville and among the most interesting of these are those at 
Miami and at the Naval Division of The Electric Boat Company at Bay- 
onne, N. J. 

All is not fighting aboard these “weapons of opportunity.” There are, 
unfortunately, times when the PT’s are forced to limp into some obscure 
cove in the hope of repairing combat damage. For this reason, it is essential 
that officers and crew members of the advance base units have a specific 
knowledge of the construction of their craft so that they can make repairs 
with the tools and spare parts which are available. The first PT Repair and 
Maintenance School was established at the Elco Plant in the autumn of 
1940 by Lieut. Commander Walter Rowe, who is the Navy’s Assistant 
Supervisor of Shipbuilding at Bayonne. At that time, the M.T.B.S.T.C. at 
Melville did not exist, with the result that for nearly two years Eleo’s 
“Naval Academy,” as it is affectionately referred to by its students, was 
the Navy’s only specialized PT training school. 

During a course ranging from two to six weeks, both officers and crew 
members not only study blueprints in their classrooms but also follow 
every step of construction in the Eleo plant. Here they are assisted by ex- 
pert carpenters, joiners, electricians, plumbers, boatbuilders and other 
specialists. Instructive motion pictures are provided, lectures are given 00 
specific subjects and particular attention is paid to engine intricacies and 
installation. Not the least important of the school’s curriculum are oc¢a- 
sional visits to the nearby Brooklyn Navy Yard where the fitting out of 
PT squadrons is constantly going on. 
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IMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


has the green light 


This company, like many others in the 
electronic industry, is busy twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week making 
war products — more and more, better 
and better to help win the war quickly. 
We are too busy to worry about post- 
war products just yet. We realize the 
great, important role radio and other 





Fadson American 
of fo) g P oO R A T | ° 


electronics will play in the moderniza- 
tion of communication systems postwar. 

Out of the laboratories of war will 
come electronic improvements applic- 
able to every American home, in every 
city in 194V. But plans for the moderni- 
zation of your city of tomorrow must 
wait until the war is won today. 





N 


Manufacturers of Electronic and Radio Devices 
23 WEST 43 ST. - NEW YORK CITY 





BACK THE ATTACK! BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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It’s our job to turn out first-class 
fighting craft. It’s also our job 
—and yours—to buy all the war 
bonds we possibly can. For it’s 
this investment in America’s fu- 
ture that will hasten the defeat 


of our enemies—and bring 
nearer the day when that finely 
appointed, economical-to-oper- 
ate, seaworthy Truscott boat 
you've dreamed of owning will 
emerge from Truscott yards... 
Buy war bonds—that’s the surest 
way of making your dreams come 
true. 


~ 


WINTER STORAGE 
Phone Immediately 
St. Joseph 3-1585 

For Your Reservation 





* ST. JOSEPH - MICHIGAN 








Truscort Boats Dock Co. 
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Attached to the famous Subchaser Training Center at Miami is a PT 
shakedown detail, which is conducted by Commander Alan R. Montgom- 
ery (who established it in April, 1943) and a staff of five young officers. 
Here they are not interested in academic theories of PT boat operation hut 
deal in actual experience and actual problems. At Miami, they practice 
with live bullets and live torpedoes and when a PT crew is pronounced fit 
for combat duty, it has experienced about every situation it will have to 
face except perhaps the actual peril of enemy gunfire. 

PT boats, although they pack a lethal wallop in the shape of depth 
charges, are not primarily designed for anti-submarine warfare. The PT 
boat is perfectly willing to leave the task of sinking submarines to her 
bigger sisters. She has another job to do, a job peculiarly her own, which she 
has done with astonishing success; she hunts for bigger game. Commander 
Montgomery defines a PT craft as follows: ‘‘A fast, small boat, carrying a 
heavy armament of torpedoes used principally under cover of darkness to 
torpedo large enemy ships.” 

In these laconic words, spoken with the Navy’s love of brevity, lie the 
secret and the triumph of these tiny craft. “Under cover of darkness” 
means that the PT boat strikes at night. ‘‘Large enemy ships” means not 
only freighters and transports but destroyers and cruisers and battleships. 
No ship is too big for a PT boat to tackle, as the Japanese have found out to 
their sorrow. ‘‘The bigger, the better,” is the PT’s fighting slogan. 

Commander Montgomery’s own record is to a large extent a saga of the 
PT boat, proof that ‘‘the bigger they are, the harder they fall.’’ Mont- 
gomery, as a lieutenant commander, headed the first squadron of PT boats 
assigned to the Guadalcanal sector. The squadron went into action in 
October, 1942. Montgomery was invalided home in November, the follow- 
ing month, but his famous “Squadron X,” continuing operations under the 
leadership of Lieut. Hugh M. Robinson, went on to pile up a “bag” which 
included a Jap cruiser, six destroyers and a patrol ship. 

Commander Montgomery’s hard-bitten shakedown school, as has been 
emphasized before, is not concerned with textbook theories of motor tor- 
pedo boat warfare. “‘ We give them the cold facts here, the real thing,” he 
says. “‘ The course of instruction at the shakedown school is a brief, intensive 
period of operational instruction. The crews are put through tactics, gun- 
nery, torpedo firing, aircraft defense, night training and maneuvers. Most 
of the training is done at night because that is when the PT boat is active. 
No crews are released as fit for combat duty until they have become profi- 
cient enough to go instantly into battle.” 

While the problem of training crews is the most vital task of the shake- 
down school, it is also concerned with eliminating “‘bugs” from the boats 
and in seeking constantly to improve the craft and the scope and effective- 
ness of the equipment they carry. Despite the tremendous strain that the 
PT’s are subjected to in the course of operations in all types of weather, 
they rarely quit. ‘‘I think it something the builders of these boats should be 
proud of,’”’ declared Montgomery. ‘‘ Whenever the call goes out for a 
squadron to go out for practice, rarely is a boat unable to comply.” 

Commander Montgomery is 38, the oldest officer at the school. His staff 
consists of five officers who average about 24 years of age. Four of them 
were in Montgomery’s famous Guadalcanal squadron: Lieut. Robert 
Searles, of Leonia, N. J.; Lieut. R. C. Wark, of Pasadena, Calif.; Lieut. 
Leonard Nikoloric, of Englewood, N. J.; and Ensign Charles Tufts, of 
Batesville, Ind. The fifth member of the shakedown staff is Ensign J. M. 
Flackmann, of St. Louis, Mo: All PT boats are equipped with two-way 
voice radios and the Commander and his staff keep in constant touch with 
the PT’s as they engage in practice far out at sea. Oftentimes the “Skip- 
per”’ goes along; he likes nothing better than to nurse a recalcitrant motor 
to all out performance or to feel the throb of powerful engines under his 
hands again. 

One thing is certain about PT duty; once a man gets into it, he rarely 
asks for a transfer to another branch of the Navy. Montgomery and his 
staff believe the answer is simple. PT duty is popular with seamen because 
of its informality, its freedom from the duties and strictures in a bigger 
ship. It is attractive to young officers because it is the quickest way to get a 
command. PT boats may be commanded by officers ‘with the rank of ensign 
or lieutenant, jg. The only comparable command is that of a plane. 

The real attraction of PT duty probably lies even deeper than this: in 
the opportunity to rise above the level of the crowd, to exercise initiative 
and individuality in judgment and work, in the thrill and excitement of 
actual combat with the enemy at almost insuperable odds. David must 
have had the same thrill when he opened up on Goliath with his sling. The 
PT boat is no fad and will remain as an integral part of the Navy after the 
war, Montgomery believes. ‘The value of motor torpedo boats in warfare 
cannot be overestimated. Here is a tiny craft, costing around a quarter of a 
million dollars, manned by only eleven men and yet capable of sinking 4 
battleship costing a hundred million dollars. The PT boat has only one 
rival when cost, speed and deadly effectiveness are considered: the ait- 
plane. There is one vital difference between the two, however. The plane 
does its most effective work against naval units in daylight hours; the PT 
boat strikes at night. 
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try s EXACTOR HYPRAULIC CONTROL, by means of 
Hexible, unique, single-tube system, has solved hundreds 
"remote control problems for design engineers in many 
ustriés, 


With over 60,000 units now installed on marine, aviation, 

and general industrial equipment geared to war's demands 
Aor dependable, maintenance-free operation, the EXACTOR 

é HYDRAYUIC CONTROL is saving thousands of dollars and 

- -hundred§’of engineering-hours for many of America’s top- 
=notchydesigners in these fields. 


Acgrate and self-contained, requiring no special engi- 
ring to install or maintain, the EXACTOR HYDRAULIC 
NTROL is well worth investigating if you have a control 

‘problem involving the accurate transmission of applied 

motion over distances up to 200 feet. 


Sperry’s EXACTOR HYDRAULIC CONTROL is rated at 100 inch-pounds torque 
in either direction or as high as 400 inch-pounds in one direction. 








FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON BELOW. NO- OBLIGATION! 


SPERRY PRODUCTS, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, at no.cost, a copy of your Bulletin 78-D 
containing complete details on your EMACTOR HYDRAULIC CONTROL. 
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Designed by Higgins and Built by 22 Yards 


The U.S. Navy’s 50-foot Tank Lighter, one of the most extraordinary boats of the 
war, was designed by Higgins Industries for the Bureau of Ships. Well known 
American Stock Boat Builders, and some companies from other fields, applied 
their facilities to build it in numbers. It has distinguished itself in action, has 
proven to be a credit to designer and builder alike, and has reflected great credit 
upon the Bureau of Ships for the acumen displayed in the conception, works American Boiler Works 
acceptance and stimulation of the program. Aaediciin Che K Ponder Co. 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Co. 
Consolidated Steel Company 


The Darby Corporation 


Greenport Basin & Constrve- 
tion Co. 


Albina Engine & Machine Works 


Gunderson Bros. 
Higgins Industries, Inc. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation 

Judson Pacific War Industries 
Company 


Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 

Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron 
Company 

Moore Equipment Company 

Mt. Vernon Bridge & Iron Co. 

Newport Ships 

Omaha Steel Corporation 

W. A. Robinson Shipyard 

Soule Sieel Company 

Tragesser Copper Works 

United Boat Service Corp. 

Walsh Construction Company 








Boat-Builders 
Fift y-Footers” 








All using the 
same Diesel Engine 


= Amphibious warfare, the most difficult of all mili- 


tary operations, was a challenge to American 


ingenuity and resourcefulness. 


Here Hitler's land-based army guessed wrong 
again. America out-foxed it with fleets of hard- 
hitting boats, delivered in unbelievable quantities. 
For these Landing Boats and Invasion Barges the 
six-cylinder Gray Marine Diesel was selected. This 
is the “71-Series"” General Motors 2 cycle Diesel 


Engine, adapted and equipped for marine pro- - 


pulsion by Gray. 


Ship-to-shore Lighter, Beach Chote Taxi, Sea- 
going Truck, Work Horse Extraordinary, you see 
this famous boat in the News Reels, in the latest 
pictures from the invasion fronts, and you'll hear of 
it in remote ports all over the world—as common as 
a Greyhound Bus in your own home town. 


Smooth, compact, tough and plentiful, these 


remarkable engines are destined for an interest- 


ing future, just ahead of us. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 









MARINE 
MOF GRAS 
GASOLINE: 


Catalogs and 
Instruction Books: 
List on Request. 

















In the factory workrooms producing Ta-pat-co 
life-save equipment for our merchant marine and 


armed forces are placards bearing this slogan: 


"Make it as if your 
Life depended on it” 


Maybe it’s because we have been promoting this 
standard of excellence with our employees for 
many years that Ta-pat-co, long before the war, 
won the reputation of Life-Save Equipment 
that never lets you down. 
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WHEN PEACE COMES! 
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TA-PAT-CO STAY-A-FLOAT HAS GONE TO WAR 


Thousands of unfilled orders for STAY-A-FLOAT were 
on hand when our factories went exclusively on 
war work. When peace-time returns this famous 
patented life-save and swim-vest will again make 
water sports safe for young America. 





NOTE: The kapok in Ta-pat-co life preservers is a critical material 
reserved for the use of our fighting forces for the duration. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD % OHIO ; 


In peace and in war, the leading manufacturer 
of Life-Save Equipment and Sleeping Bags 
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“We are constantly improving the speed, accuracy and striking power of 
the PT boats. All of our craft are subjected to the most rigorous tests pos- 
sible; actual battle conditions are simulated to the last detail. As soon as a 
defect is uncovered, the fact is communicated to the builder through officia] 
channels. Thus, when the new boats roll off the line, the improvements are 
incorporated in them. We get as nearly perfect boats as technical knowle: Ige 
and constant, gruelling battle tests can evolve.” 

As for the future, Montgomery reminds us that PT boats are primarily g 
weapon of opportunity. ‘‘ As this war progresses, there will be many opp yr 
tunities for them to be used. The battle of Guadalcanal provided an idea] 
setup. Guadalcanal, at the start of the engagement, was too hot a place for 
big warships to remain. They could come in and strike but would have to 
retire. PT boats, by their ability to prowl at night and hide out by day up 
jungle streams and amid mangrove bushes, were admirably suited for this 
type of warfare. Opportunities similar to that at Guadalcanal will undoubt- 
edly present themselves in the task of driving the Japs back to Tokyo. The 
Japs have a lot of ships yet to be sunk and the PT boats undoubtedly will 
get their share.”’ 


THE PT’S BOX SCORE 


(Continued from page 41) 


Four PT’s then on patrol attacked at 500 yards and scored two torpedo 
hits on an enemy cruiser, after which the bombardment ceased and the 
Japanese retired. The PT’s were then pursued by Japanese destroyers but 
suffered no losses, and in turn inflicted damage on the Jap destroyers’ 
bridges with .50 caliber fire. There is a strong possibility that a cruiser 
seen to sink the next day was the one hit by the PT’s. 

On the 29th of October, two Japanese destroyers were reported to be in 
the vicinity. Two PT’s patrolling near Savo Island intercepted one of the 
destroyers and made one sure torpedo hit which resulted in her sinking, 
On November 8th, 1942, aircraft reconnaissance revealed that five destroy- 
ers were heading down toward Esperance from the northwest. Three 
boats patrolling between Savo and Esperance sighted the destroyers 
close aboard, heading south at about 30 knots. The PT’s attacked at a 
range of about 1000 yards and made one sure torpedo hit but they were 
caught in a heavy three-way crossfire and one PT had her bow shot away. 
Despite this, the damaged PT was able to make port under her own power 
and the motor torpedo boat tender at the base improvised a new plywood 
bow. This particular boat was soon in action again. It was later reported 
that the torpedo hit made in this engagement caused the Jap to blow up. 

On November 10th, three PT’s were patrolling southwest of Savo when 
they sighted four destroyers in column close to the shore. Contact was 
then lost against the dark background. The PT’s, headed in the direction 
that the destroyers were last observed to be steaming, were suddenly il- 
luminated and fired upon by the enemy. This forced the PT’s to fire their 
torpedoes at 1000 yards’ range. One torpedo hit was claimed. On November 
13th, five PT’s were on their way to a rendezvous off Savo Island when 
enemy destroyers were sighted. In all, eight torpedoes were fired at rather 
long range. Results were not observed since the boats were recalled im- 
mediately and ordered to intercept Japanese ships coming in to shell 
Henderson Field. The PT’s did so and, at a range of 1200 yards, one PT 


fired three torpedoes at a large warship and one hit was observed. Another 


PT fired two torpedoes at a destroyer and made one hit. The most impor- 
tant result was that the Japanese were forced to cease shelling and retired. 

On December 7th, four PT’s which were standing an alert patrol sighted 
five destroyers screening a large ship. The PT’s fired in all 14 torpedoes, 
making two sure hits and two additional] probable hits. The Japanese forces 
were dispersed and contact was lost. On December 9th, two PT’s on patrol 
near Kamimbo Bay sighted a submarine on the surface. As the boats turned 
to attack, the submarine submerged and, as she did, the PT’s picked up a 
Japanese landing boat close aboard. They opened fire on the landing boat 
with machine guns and 20 mm. While this was going on, one of them ob- 
served the submarine to surface. Two torpedoes were fired, one making a 
direct hit amidships which completely destroyed the undersea raider. On 
December 11th, eight Japanese destroyers were sighted by patrolling tor- 
pedo boats. In the surprise attack that followed, torpedo hits were scored 
on three of the destroyers, and one Jap was hit and left burning and 
buckling amidships. 

On January 11th, 1943, PT’s on patrol sighted a force of seven destroyers 
coming in to land troops and supplies. In the stiffly contested engagement 
that followed, the Japanese lost one destroyer and another was severely 
damaged by torpedo hits. The torpedo boats were destroyed in this engage 
ment, one by fire and one by beaching, but many of the crew were saved. 
The following morning the PT’s destroyed great quantities of stores and 
supplies which the Japanese destroyers had tried to float into the beach of 
the northwest tip of Guadalcanal. On January 14th and 15th, 1943, 18 
PT’s tangled with seven Jap warships. The results of this action were 4 
hit by torpedoes on one enemy light cruiser and one enemy destroyer. 
On January 28th, the Japanese attempted to land stores by sending de 
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Irs got to be good to get on (and stay on) a PT boat... whether it’s a man or 
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a piece of equipment. PT boat crews deserve the highest possible praise for their unflinching 
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service—and Elco for their discriminating choice of materials and equipment. On Elco PTs 


you will find Hazard “‘Korddless” wire ropes used for torpedo slings, the auxiliary cocking 


— + 


cable on special gun turret and on the depth charge chutes. Elco also uses Hazard galvanized 


mn 


| ropes for life lines, pipe berth holding straps, hoisting rope, antenna installations and rigging. 


* PT boats are fighting furies that can take it and can dish it out. Hazard is proud to be 
numbered among those who have a part on these amazingly efficient boats. * Both the Army 
: and Navy use Hazard “Korddless’’ cable and strand, not only for standing rigging but for 
steering lines, life lines, mooring pennants, anchor cable, and many other uses. If you are 
d designing or building boats for the war program—specify Hazard “‘Korddless.”’ 

t HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION + Marine Department + 230 Park Avenue + New York 





_AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. + BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Week-end in Havana 





Visit those Caribbean Shores 
...In your own Peyton Boat 


Havana .... Santiago .... and all of Cuba 
has much to offer in the way of a romantic 
and exciting week-end, especially if you are 


making it in your own Peyton Cruiser. 


FIRST however, the war must be won. Your 
war bonds are helping to win it. Then, your 


much earned vacation will really be a pleasure. 


We welcome those who are interested in post-war 
boats, both for pleasure and commercial uses. 


‘ THE PEYTON COMPANY } 


4 BOAT BUILDERS * NEWPORT BFACH, CALIFORNIA - 
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YACHTING 


stroyers in near shore at high speed to drop supplies, hoping that they 
would float ashore. The PT’s drove the destroyers away and, with the ai 
of our planes, destroyed the supplies by machine gun fire. On February 
11th, PT’s engaged an enemy force of 20 destroyers near Guadaleana|. 
At least one destroyer was sunk, two others were torpedoed and believed 
to have been sunk, and the entire force was turned away. Our losses were 
three PT boats. 

During the time that the squadrons and boats comprising Flotilla One 
were so active around the Solomons, other boats attached to the New 
Guinea area command patrolled nightly in the Huon Gulf and participated 
in many engagements against enemy destroyers and larger warships. ()n 
December 24th, 1942, at Douglas Harbor (Papua), two PT’s on patrol 
sighted two Japanese landing craft heading out of the mouth of Douglas 
Harbor. A machine gun battle ensued for about ten minutes, during which 
time both Japanese barges were sunk. On January 17th, 1943, in the same 
locality, one PT sighted three landing barges and attacked, being opposed 
by 20 mm. and light machine gun fire. The engagement lasted about 25 
minutes, when two of the landing craft had been sunk and the third was 
on fire. 

Other engagements with landing craft in the same area around Douglas 
Bay (Papua) totaled 17 landing craft sunk as well as three more badly 
damaged. Through all these actions, despite the fact that the PT’s were 
usually outnumbered about three to one, they suffered only. negligible 
damage. These actions can best be described as melees, resulting from the 
fact that immediate attacks must be made without conforming to prear- 
ranged plans. Also encountered by PT’s operating in the New Guinea area 
was a large damaged Jap ship of between 6000 and 8000 tons, which was 
torpedoed and sunk. Still later, a large submarine, discharging supplies for 
the encircled Japanese troops near Buna, was sunk. 

In addition to the above mentioned actions there were many additional 
engagements and near-engagements. These served an important, if less 
positive, function of keeping the enemy away from the shores and of fur- 
nishing a harassing influence which was a large factor in hampering Japa- 
nese operations. A steady stream of PT boats is now en route to various 
areas in the Pacific. Since the arrival of the first squadrons at Tulagi, 
on October 13th, 1942, many new boats of a later design have arrived, with 
many others on the way. Thus the previously insignificant stepchildren of 
our Navy are gradually winning their rightful recognition as a necessary 
and important arm of our service. When the final pages on history of naval 
sea power in the Pacific are written, it is certain that our motor torpedo 
boats will have contributed their, proportionate share. 

Thus far, the PT squadrons in the Solomons have sunk or damaged an 
estimated 300,000 tons of enemy vessels, including a battleship or heavy 
cruiser, two cruisers, sixteen destroyers and one submarine with a loss 
of only a relatively small number of boats, of which some of the crews 
were saved. 

PT personnel are especially proud of a despatch which they received 
from Admiral Halsey, in which he complimented the Tulagi-based boats, 
extending sincere congratulations to the entire personnel upon their gallant 
and successful operations, despite the extremely dangerous proximity of 
enemy forces. He went on to commend them for their many attacks on the 
“Tokyo Express,” the success of which relieved much of the pressure im- 


‘posed on our hard-pressed South Pacific forces. He wished them continued 


success against the enemy — told them to keep hitting ’em! 


The opinions or assertions contained herein are not to be 
construed as official or reflecting the views of the Navy or 
the Naval service at large. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
(Continued from page 80) 


of a trans-oceanic clipper. He says: 1, Use the’ American Air Almanac 
instead of the Nautical Almanac; 2, Use two triangles with protractor 
markings in lieu of parallel rulers; 3, Use a bubble octant or sextant, which 
will enable you to take sights throughout the night and forget the hazy or 
invisible horizon; 4, Use H.O. 214 for deviation checks, great circle sailing, 
and star identification; and 5, Use the Air Almanac for Polaris sights. All 
of his suggestions are excellent and all but two have been followed in prac- 
tice by yours truly. The exceptions are that I haven’t had occasion to lay 
out a great circle course since 2/4 came out and that I haven’t yet had 
cash or opportunity for use of a bubble octant or sextant. 


Not far from Dismal Spit there is a branch of the Mine Sweeping Union 
known as the Wirepullers’ Local whose slogan paraphrases the immortal 
words of Winston Churchill. The slogan runs: ‘‘ Never before in the history 
of mankind have so many done so little in so long a time.” Don’t everybody 
shoot at once. The Coast Guard took a pot shot at me all the way from 
Sicily and I haven’t time for any more vendettas. 
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Out of nowhere they sqm to come... an 
angry swarm .. . dealin§ in demolition and 
sudden death . . . skimnging into Axis-held 
harbors and out again wit their task accom- 
plished before enemy battgry crews go into 
effective action. They're profigies, marvels to 
maneuver. They're PT boatg rightly hailed 
as an outstanding adicueall in naval archi- 
tecture, design and construction 

In PT boats, performance cdgditions alone 
dictate equipment selection. Chet table light- 
ing, for example, demands doce of 


light at one specific point as pe of 


\ 


direct glare from light source or reflected 
glare from polished surfaces. For this service, 
Diehl-Lites have full qualifications. 

The cabin photograph below shows a Diehl- 
Lite installed on a PT boat over the chart table. 
Here at this focal point of navigation, ar: 


made decisions that may snatch victory out 


of impending disaster. 
Many of the same properties. of the 

Lite which recommended it: 

naval service, make it usé 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FINDERNE PLANT 


SOMERVILLE, NO@ 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF MARINE TYPE MOTORS, GENERATORS AND VENTILATING 


EQUIPMENT 
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A BATTERY 
CHARGING 
PANEL 


re 
Paragon j 





This drip proof enclosure was designed by 
Paragon especially for Navy Vessels. Made 
for bulk head mounting of No. 11 ga. welded 
sheet steel; has ventilating louvres top, bot- 
tom and sides; complete with built-in resist- 
ors. Some of the other products upon which 
Paragon is now in full production are: 


@ Generator and Distribution Switchboards. 
@ Power and Lighting Distribution Panels. 

@ Gyro Compass Battery Charging Panels. 

@ I.C. and Radio Power Panels. 


@ Supply Panels—Anchor, Running and Sig- 
nal Lights, 


@ Telltale and Lube Oil Alarm Indicator Panels. 


e U. S. N. Standard 9-S Steel Boxes—Con- 
nection—Distribution— Junction—Branch— 
Telephone Switch Boxes. 


Paragon designs and builds special boxes 
and panels for every application on all 
classes of ships. Write for complete catalog 
of Navy Type 9S Boxes. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
701 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 











YACHTING 
LONG TIME A-BUILDING 


(Continued from page 79) 


thickness. Even the garboards are heavy cedar as I mistrust the best of oak 
so far as its lasting qualities are concerned. Frame faces were divided into 
sections and comparatively narrow strakes figured on. Every plank had to 
be hollowed where necessary to hug frames without clamping, plane marks 
were sanded away inside, and any odd knot that crept in was bored out and 
plugged. The plank was then wedged tight at each frame against the plank 
already laid, and the entire seam was tested with a thin knife blade. Then g 
caulking seam was dressed off its outer edge before Captain George would 
consider fastening. Galvanized screws and boat nails were used, with heads 
puttied over later, since cedar will not bore well to hold shallow plugs and 
deeper ones would have weakened the planking; screws in garboards, ends 
and butts, and at all points of stress, are in the proportion of about a third 
of the total fastenings. 

Where the reverse curve is sharp, just above the propeller aperture, the 
plank was hewn out of thick stock, hollowed outside and rounded inside, 
Shim ends forward were avoided by nibbing squared ends into the next 
plank above. All this was slow work but in the end we had a hull that would 
have been watertight without caulking. Dressing, then caulking, dressing 
again and finally sanding, which had to be by hand, although there is a 
power sander in the shop. Seams and nail heads below the water line were 
filled with red lead, seam composition was used above. Heads of all fasten- 
ings were touched up with Galvex before filling, with the hope that it will 
prevent objectionable bleeding later. 

This painstaking work wasn’t because of any fussiness or effort to have 
a hull that will last a lifetime; these men were all experienced shipwrights, 
old enough to know only one way of doing a thing and that the right way. 
They were out to excel themselves on this job and, with wages running 
then about 40 cents an hour, we could afford to let them take their time. 

The long fore and aft members went in quickly with the single scarfs 
reinforced by 6’ backing members. Deck clamps were bolted to frame heads, 
the sheerstrake having been left off to permit this. Deck framing and 
knees were next. All ends and about openings and deck fittings were 
blocked with 214” cedar. 

The deck planks, 114” by 234” selected cedar in 24’ lengths, was sprung 
to shape, with waterways and coamings for house and cockpit deck worked 
out of 214” stock. Finally, the rail was sawn out, laid sandwich fashion and 
finished with a rabbeted cap, all securely drift bolted. 

The house couldn’t be put on in the shed because of lack of headroom so 

the hull was skidded out onto the railway, a comparatively simple matter, 
thanks to the stout travois, then finally launched, the mate wielding the 
rum bottle. Ballast went in next (over four tons, bedded in 1700 pounds of 
pitch), leaving room under the floors for any bilge water in a troughlike 
depression, with limbers through the timbers back to the pump sump. 
With rig, gear and engine still to go aboard, the hull floats about 4” above 
the designed water line, as shown in the latest photograph. Whatever more 
is finally required to bring her down will go in loose as trimming ballast, 
tarred to avoid rusting. 
_ The house sides are of 2” cedar, laid in three full length strakes on each 
side including the coaming. All have shiplap joints and are through bolted 
to the logs and carlines. Then the house beams are fitted and, finally, 
the top itself of 114” by 114” and 2” cedar. This is caulked and, as with 
decks and all work inside the rail cap, is painted white, Bay workboat 
fashion; the only way to have tight decks in hot weather. With the black 
rail cap, blue topsides and red bottom, it makes quite an attractive color 
combination. 

Building was becoming more complicated all the time because of the 
war. A good bit of money was tied up in the boat and, as we were living In 
temporary quarters ashore, we felt she had to be completed — at least to 
where she’d serve as a home and could be moved to wherever we might have 
to go. Finally, with the builder’s force badly depleted by men leaving for 
defense work, we agreed that work, so far as the yard was concerted, 
would have to cease and we’d complete the job ourselves with any help 
we could get after hours and on week-ends. 

This has worked out well and the boat is practically finished inside, 
although her actual completion and trying out will probably have to be 
postponed until after the war. Certainly an engine cannot be installed until 
then but sails will serve perfectly in the meantime. 

Looking back, and forgetting the slow progress made, building hasn't 
been unpleasant. There has been no bickering over what should or should 
not be included, as so often happens where a small builder builds on 4 
contract basis, and we got exactly what we wanted to pay for. While shes 
plainly finished in paint, with galvanized iron fittings in keeping with the 
type, no reasonable cost has been spared in her construction or equipment. 
No effort has been made to keep track of the cost — we’ve been afraid to 
figure it up — but we do feel that she could have been built no more 
cheaply or, perhaps, little better under any other arrangement. 
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mp. tory in the theaters of war. Hundreds of thou- 
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last, testify to their prowess. 





Again and again Higgins PT Boats have 
ited been cited for outstanding performance. Dar- 
ally, ing deeds of assault, of rescue and escape, 
under enemy fire, could not have been possible 
lack without the speed, easy maneuverability and 
color trouble-free operation of these boats built for 
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' __—xHERE’S WHAT WE’RE FIGHTING FOR 
‘The Yachtsman’s FIFTH FREEDOM— 


which means that we'll be able to use our boats 
when we want to—and to sail them wherever 
we may plot our courses. We at Casey are 
doing our work towards this now by building 
for the armed services, and we'll be building 
boots like this one day again. 

















When you're planning for your new aux- 
iliary, be sure to write for our circulars 
describing our 36, 39 and 45 footers. 
“CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OF- 
FERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEM- 
SELVES" 
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SOERABAJA—A Casey “old timer.” Designed 
and built by us in 1930, she has performed as 
a thoroughbred, gathering more than her 
share of racing laurels. Among the “wins” 
she has turned in are: 
1939—Block Island Race, N.Y.A.C.—Special 
Prize. Vineyard Race, Vice Comm.—Rear 
Comm. Prize 
1940—Off Soundings Race—Ist Prize. 
Vineyard Race—First in Class B 
1941—Indian Harbor Cruise—First 
Place Two Days. Huntington Over- 
night Race—1st Prize 
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BUILDING COMPANY, INc. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts ~ 








TWO THOUSAND MILES ON 
INLAND WATERS 


(Continued from page 65) 
Kentucky Dam and Pickwick Dam, and there are plenty of sandbars to 
beware of, even though the channel is well marked and lighted. This rough 
water on the Tennessee will be a thing of the past when the Kentucky 
Dam is finished and the lake is filled. The Tennessee will then be a con- 
tinuous series of lakes from Paducah, Ky., to Knoxville, Tenn., a distance 
of 652 miles. 

We weighed anchor at Big Sandy Island at 6:00 a.m., July 8th, and 
proceeded up the Tennessee River to Pickwick Dam where we entered 
Pickwick Lake at 5:00 p.m. That was a beautiful day. At times we passed 
beneath picturesque palisades and at other times we gazed across the 
flat cotton fields of West Tennessee where Negroes were singing at their 
work. We also saw scores of picturesque mussel fishermen and barges 
hauling away the shells. We were told this is a paying industry in this 
area. 

It was interesting too, as we passed Nathan Bedford Forrest Park 
where Forrest’s horsemen fought some Northern gunboats. Those in the 
crew who like history also got a kick out of passing Pickwick Landing 
and Shiloh National Military Park where one of the greatest battles of 
the Civil War was fought. Instead of gunboats maneuvering for position 
or Army barges crossing with Federal reinforcements, we saw a lone ferry 
boat plying her peaceful course below the dam. 

As I looked at the big dam with its huge power generators, it flashed 
across my mind that here was an example of how man has harnessed the 
God-given rainfall in the mountains to aid navigation and generate 21 
billion kilowatts of power to raise the burden of labor from the backs of 
his fellowmen, to say nothing of increasing the recreational opportunities 
for all. In that moment I saw Pickwick Dam and the other TVA dams as 
symbols of the World of Tomorrow. It is inspiring to think how the facil- 
ities of a controlled river can improve the destinies of the people. 

We had supper ashore and left the dock at Pickwick at 8:40 p.m. for 
a four-hour night run on the 41,000-acre Pickwick Lake which is well 
marked with blinker lights. This was great sport and, to add to it, we 
had a full moon and the fragrance of magnolia blossoms from the dark 
shores to make it all the more attractive. Moonlight and magnolias! 
Boating could be aesthetic as well as adventurous! But Pickwick. Lake 
must be cruised to be appreciated. One usually meets some interesting 


boatmen there, for the lake has become a popular fishing and boating 
center since TVA built a huge park with rustic overnight cabins near the 
dam. 

The next day we were up and off at 7:30 a.m: to Lock No. 3 at Florence, 
Ala., at Wilson Dam which is the highest and oldest of all the dams on the 
Tennessee River. It was built during the first World War. A 90-foot lift 
put us in Wilson Lake where we anchored up Shoal Creek in shallow water 
to wash down the hull and topsides before our final day’s run. While 
absorbed in this job, a squall came up unexpectedly before we could 
weigh anchor and get out into deep water, we were set aground and spent 
nearly two hours getting afloat. No damage was done, so we proceeded to 
Wheeler Dam that afternoon and, after locking through, ran to Hobbs 


‘Island where we anchored for the night. Our mileage for the day was 100 


miles, and we were only 145 miles short of our goal. 

July 10th was another hot day, so we weighed anchor early and had 
arrived at Guntersville, Ala., by 7:20 a.m. where we took on gas, water and 
food for the final day’s run. This took us an hour and a half, in spite of 
which we arrived at Hales Bar Lock at 3:00 p.m. Here was another beautiful 
stretch of water that led between high mountains clad in many shades of 
deep summer foliage. At some places, the towering mountains rose abruptly 
from the water’s edge; at others, they tapered back gradually, rising to 
high billows against the distant sky. 

A representative of the Chattanooga press joined us at Hales Bar to get 
pictures and an account of our trip, which we had completed ahead of 
schedule. After running Hales Bar Lake (32 miles), we arrived in Chat- 
tanooga at 5:20 p.m. but kept on up stream to Lake Chickamauga where 
we locked through Chickamauga Dam at 6:15 p.m. and arrived at the 
Chattanooga Rod and Gun Club, the home port of Sarah-Anne II, at 
6:45 p.m. The long voyage was over. 

It was the end of a perfect trip of nearly 2000 miles from Detroit to 
Chattanooga, which had taken us the full length of Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan, the full length of the Illinois River, 200 miles on the Mississipp!, 
50 miles up the Ohio, and nearly 500 miles on the Tennessee River. We 
had locked through 21 locks, consumed 1728 gallons of gas, and the total 
cost of the trip was less than the freight would have been had the boat 
been shipped to Chattanooga by rail. 

We had perfect weather, less than one hour of rain, no illness except 
some seasickness the first day on Lake Huron, and no accidents to mar the 
trip. The twin 160 hp. engines operated beautifully the entire trip and we 
reached Chattanooga with the same shafts and wheels we started with 
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More amazing than fiction are the 
dashing exploits of PT boats. In a 
o war to keep free the sea lanes of the world, 
(~/ GftliG ea Ze +A 2. Ag these combat vessels streak into action 


and unleash a group attack that’s packed with 
power and punch. One reason they maneuver 
so successfully: the lanes of communication are kept 
Ql) CS free. Vital radio messages from boat to boat are 
protected against noisy local interference. 
In climates tropical or polar, Solar noise-suppression systems 
absorb static right where it starts—at generators, motors, 
windshield wipers, contacts and other local sources. Solar Capacitors 
and Elim-O-Stats, as components of such systems, also protect 
others of our fighters. Men talking from plane to plane, from jeep to 
jeep and from tank to tank transmit and receive commands without 
the lost syllables that might mean lost lives. 




















Solar engineers, pioneers in capacitor manufacture, 
draw on an unusually rich radio experience and uninterrupted 
electronic research. In days to come, their war-won knowledge 
will be valuable in meeting postwar communication needs, just 
as it is now available for military and naval demands. 
Solar Manufacturing Corporation, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CAPACITORS AND RADIO NOISE-SUPPRESSION FILTERS 
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Looking like demons, or some strange 
creatures from another planet, these officers and 
men of the U. S. Coast Guard, wearing protective 
gear against the freezing cold, present a weird 
picture as they perform the grim task of haunting 
the sea lanes in search of enemy U-Boats—, 
“Somewhere in the North Atlantic”. Icy blasts of 
wind whip up a stinging spray, as heavy seas 
break across the bow encasing the vessel in 
solid sheets of ice. 


And right out on that ice- 
coated flying bridge, 
Pk Re on ‘unprotected, and impervious 
to the intense cold, is the PANISH CONTROL. 
Affording the Commanding Officer split-second, 
finger-tip maneuverability with reliable and fool- 
proof operation. A single lever controls both re- 
verse gear and throttle, and any number of engines 
may be handled from a single control station. 


The equipment is immune to rough handling, its 
built-in safety features prevent maneuvers disas- 
trous to engines or vessel, no matter what strain 
the pilot may be subjected to. It has been proven 
time and again, under actual combat conditions, 
that PANISH builds the finest engine and reverse 
gear control made. 
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Ed Hays, in the other cruiser, had some trouble and bent four wheels on 
the trip so his party reached Chattanooga four days later. We were gone 
thirteen days, of which about three days were spent ashore. Our actual 
running time was 129 hours or about twelve hours a day, and we covered 
an average of 200 miles a day. This gave us an average speed of about 
seventeen miles an hour for the entire trip. This was. good time for a 
40-footer, sleeping six and carrying food, water and fuel for such a cruise. 

The Great Lakes were beautiful but rough, and the Tennessee River 
Great Lakes of the South were also beautiful but smooth. I believe the 
opportunities for boating, fishing and swimming on the Great Lakes of 
the South, to say nothing of delightful camping on their shores, are equal 
to those in any other part of the country. This chain of lakes in the Ten- 
nessee River Valley, extending 652 miles from Paducah to Knoxville, has 
a water surface of 700,000 acres or nearly 1100 square miles. The lakes 
have a shore line of 9000 miles or three times the shore line of the Great 
Lakes on the United States side, and equal to the Pacific and Gulf coasts 
combined. 

These lakes are all well buoyed and marked for day and night running 
with a nine-foot channel the entire length; there is little chance of running 
aground if you pay attention to the navigation aids. Sometimes there are 
wind and rain storms which kick up a pretty good sea for an inland lake 
but if you stick to the channel there is little danger to boats more than 
25 feet in length. 

We used the United States Army Engineers’ charts on all the rivers from 
Chicago to Chattanooga and they are worth their weight in gold and cost 
little. These charts show all the lights, buoys and other navigation aids 
and without them one would have considerable difficulty. Charts for the 
different rivers can be secured from the District Engineers’ office in 
Chicago, Springfield, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and Nashville, Tenn. The TVA 
is making new charts of the lakes on the Tennessee River:which will give 
a great deal more detail than the Army Engineers’ charts, but these will 
not be released until after the war.’ .« yes? 3 

Most of the docks on all the rivers are the floating type, to take care of 
the rise and fall in flood stage, but there is little variation in the height of 
the water on the Tennessee River Lakes as thisis taken care of by lowering 
and raising gates at all the dams to control the flow of water from one lake 
to the other. Also, there are a nurhber of high storage dams on all the 
larger tributaries of the Tennessee which hold’back flood water in the rainy 
season and release it during the dry season. This makes it possible to have 
year around navigation at near normal pool level and, at the same time, 
create electric power for industry. This sounds like perpetual motion. 

Docking and gasoline facilities are still inadequate for pleasure boats 
on the Tennessee River lakes but plans are being made to establish marinas 
every thirty miles as soon as the Kentucky Dam is completed. There are 
now 6000 pleasure boats on these lakes in spite of war and gasoline 
shortage. I believe that this number will be greatly multiplied after the 
war and that many northern boatmen will come to the Great Lakes of the 
South for winter sport. 

Anyway, we had had a swell trip and, last but not least, we had such a 
perfect crew that we were all still good friends at the end of our cruise. 
Even husbands and wives were still speaking to each other. 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


(Continued from page 30) 


everything went tough. Suddenly he hauled off and tried to cut a mouth- 
ful from the tripe, and he couldn’t cut! ‘What deviltry?’ he yelled, ‘it’s the 
tripe that’s cockeyed! I can’t cut it!’ 

‘“<'That’s what I was afraid of,’ says the cook, ‘that cussed metal cap 
is pressing on your nerve centers and it’s taking hold all over you! Shift 
back again to these other teeth and I’ll bet you can cut just as well as 
you chew!’ 

‘So the Old Man shifted back again and, suré enough, it was all plain 
sailing. He shoved the mail order teeth back in the box and wrapped ’em 
up, and the cook begun to chuckle inside. That ten spot was as good as 
in his pocket. But then the Old Man hauled out the other set and began to 
wipe them off and, directly, he slowly and sadly put them in their box too. 

«Hey! yells the cook, ‘ain’t you going to keep those teeth?’ ‘Egad, I 
just don’t dare,’ says the Old Man. ‘If store teeth can paralyze me like 
that, be blowed if I trust any of em! I’ll gum my grub first!’ 


> “And he did just that, keeping the cook on the jump, grinding up his 
meat and making slumgullion and the like, while Barker nigh went crazy 
before he learned to interpret the half-masticated sounds that the Old 
Man called speech. I tell yuh, Capt’n, plots recoil, and that’s no cussed 
lie!” 

“Hmm,” says the Old Man, “I guess maybe I won’t figure in that gas 
after all. Maybe something in what you say.” And then he stuck his 
fingers in his mouth and stealthily tested his teeth for looseness. 

JosepH CHasE ALLEN 
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Driving Ahead through 
Precision-straight 


MONEL SHAFTS 





* * What America’s fastest racers have used 


for years now drive mighty featherweights of the 
fleet. In Uncle Sam’s PT boats, precision-straight 
shafts of Monel or ““K”’ Monel] are on the job. 
When victory is won, these same tough, cor- 
rosion- resistant shafts will again be available for 
you. The International Nickel Company, ui 
Inc., 67 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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WINNER WATER LIGHTS 


CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE! 


Because they float in an upright 
position with a bright light visible 
for many miles. 


APPROVED BY MERCHANT 
MARINE INSPECTION—U. S.C. G. 


Automatic; no switches to operate or a 


mechanical parts to get out of order. | 
Light the instant they hit the water. — 
Burn continuously a minimum of 10 
hours. Can be extinguished by invert- 
ing the case. eh ; 


Absolutely safe; will not explode as i 
no gases are created; will not set 
fire to floating oil or gasoline. 


Equipped with metal ring for attach- 

ing to raft, float, buoy, etc. With 
metal holder for securing to rail or 
flat surface. : 


Length 21%"; diameter 1%". Ship- 4 
ping weight 3 Ibs. including standard 
flashlight batteries. . 


West Coast Licensee 


HUNTER BOAT CORP. 
= — City, Cal. 
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Richard H. Anthony 
Staying a tall mast in a modern ocean racer is a compli- 


a3) 


cated piece of work. Looking aloft at ‘‘Baruna’s’”’ mainmast 


TWENTY YEARS OF YACHT 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from page 69) 


while his little Class B cutters, Rubaiyat (from:-Chicago) and Spookie, both 
did well and were up in the running most of the time. 

Among the foreign starters was the British Latifa, brought over by the 
Commodore of the Royal Ocean Racing Club, “‘ Mike” Mason, and given 
a new rig on this side before the race. She was unfortunate in carrying away 
a bobstay fastening the second day and had to return. But Latifa caused 
much favorable comment by reason of her powerful hull and good looks and 
she showed us the latest development in ocean racers in England. She was 
designed by Wm. Fife & Son. 

Then there was a Canadian schooner, the Eskasoni, a lovely little boat 
but with a rig already going into the discard here for ocean racing. Another 


' schooner, the Santana, from the West Coast, also sailed and did well, 


although the rig was not at its best in a windward race, as this one turned 
out to be. However, she beat all the other schooners handsomely. 

This was the last Bermuda race before the war broke. In 1939, the 
Transpacific Race to Honolulu saw a big fleet and several new yachts, 
interest centering in the new Chubasco and Blitzen. These two yachts, by 
the same designer, made a close race of it, but Blitzen and her genoa rig 
took the silverware, with the little Jorie, designed by Edson Schock in 
1936, in second place. 

In 1940, the Cruising Club tried a race in the Gulf of Maine, 455 miles in 
length but, due to the war, only one new boat took part. This was the little 
Coquette, designed by A. E. Luders, Jr. In hard weather, in which the crews 
of all the boats were wet and cold all the way, the little Coquette won in Class 
B, while Barwna, Blitzen (back on the East Coast again), and Edlu II led 
the fleet in the big class. 

In 1939, Alden turned out a most successful little boat in Tioga Too. 
In a period during which the measurement rule was tending to squeeze the 
new boats into very much the same mould, so that most of the yachts 
looked as alike as two peas in a pod, Tioga Too was a distinct departure, 
with a clipper bow and a good-looking yawl rig. And the fact that she 
differed from the norm did not seem to hurt her chances or her speed. 

With the building of so‘many large and expensive ocean racers, some of 
the experienced yachtsmen who had long been interested in sailing ocean 
races began to wonder what the effect of this would be on the future of the 
sport. Up to 1930 or 1932, although there had been considerable develop- 
ment in the type of cruiser-racer, most of the older boats still had a chance 
to win, and the cost of a boat and of sailing an ocean race were not excessive. 
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From Bataan to Brindisi, the Seven Seas 
over, our Navy’s bantam battle boats take 
it in stride... and dish it out! They and 
their combat crews seek no fair weather 
course, pay no courtesy calls to pink-tea 
ports ... Theirs the heavy weather and the 
hard going, days at battle stations, nights 
ghostly with suspense. When ever there’s a 
rainbow in the offing, there lurks an enemy 
poised to strike—until the ““PT”’ strikes first! 

Swift, sure and deadly, “PT” boats are 
writing a new and stirring chapter in the 
glorious history of.the United States Navy 
...a chapter packed with thrilling action 
with some of the toughest equipment and 
weapons American ingenuity has yet brought 
to war. Hit and run tactics take the short 
end of enormous odds, call for equipment 
that always responds when the call comes 
... When the going is heaviest. 

Every piece of equipment ona “PT” boat 
must be “Super-Navy.” To meet actual 
combat conditions, it must pass the most 
rigid tests for stamina and performance. 
Nothing is taken for granted . . . everything 





must show! Proved on warplanes in many 
theatres of combat, Live-Line Hydraulic 
Pumps now go into action on the Navy’s 
**Lethal Ladies”! 

Today Hub Live-Line Hydraulic Pumps 
are produced only for war service. After the 
war their use on pleasure craft can contribute 
much to the safety of motor boating, provide 
ample hydraulic power for auxiliary needs 
wherever required. The small electric motor 
actuating this pump will be housed in a 
remote spark-proof chamber, will greatly re- 
duce the hazard of fire and explosion. Further 
details will be furnished on request. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


formerly DOWTY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY > NEW YORK 
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@ At last—positive-acting remote controls for marine 
valves that require no gears, no bearings, no universals 
or sliding joints—that work freely under all conditions 
—that automatically compensate for distortions 
caused by movement of decks and bulkheads or 
shifting of cargo. 





@ STOW Remote Con- 
trol Flexible Shafts bend 
around structural obstacles. 
Whether used as original 

or replacement equipment, 
| they provide greater ease 


REMOTE CONTROL STATION 
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and flexibility of instal- 
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; Lh, lation. Behind them is the fu 
oe know-how of the inventors 
B =| of the flexible shaft 
E = = | —STOW—for 68 years the = 
a. | “2 leaders in the field. Write 

mas | today for engineering data. = 


Or, if you have a specific 
design ptfoblem, our en- 








% FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


gineers will gladly. submit 
their recommendations. 
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Inventors and Developers of Flexible Shafting 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Shear St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Rosenfeld 
“Wakiva,”’ a big, powerful yawl by Sparkman & 


Stephens for comfortable cruising and racing 


But, as the importance of ocean racing grew, the competition became 
keener and the glamor and glory of winning became greater, many men 
who had formerly owned large class racers started to build to the ocean 
rule. Frequently, cost was no consideration and the result was competition 
from very expensive yachts, where much of the extra cost went into purely 
speed-producing factors. This the man of moderate means who had helped 
to build up the sport did not like. He could not afford to build a new boat 
only to have her outbuilt the next year, neither could he afford the higher 
cost of specialized construction, many mechanical gadgets, and all sorts of 
sails for every conceivable condition. Yet this was what he was getting up 
against. Certainly, the last two Cruising Club races proved this. Then, in 
1940, came the ultra in ocean racers. She was the yawl Good News, a fine, 
able and fast yacht, with duralumin spars that cost $7,000, two special 
winches costing $1,600, bronze centerboard and trunk, and a rudder “tab” 
costing nearly $1,000. Her total cost was probably something over $75,000 
for a 64-foot yacht. The early ocean racers of the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s did not cost more than one-third or one-fourth of this, and they gave 
just as good competition, and were just as seaworthy and comfortable. 





Howe Lagarde 
“Coquette,” designed by Bill Luders, was the only new boat in 


the 1940 ocean race of the Cruising Club. She won in Class B 
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These are the famous DE fighting ships whose terrific execution 
among the U-boat wolf packs has helped to bring the submarine 


menace under control. 


Welded into one 750-ton piece of steel, more 
than 300 feet in length, the sturdy, hard-hitting 
DE type ships are built upside down and then 
“rolled over” in their cradles to complete their 
equipment. This unique Defoe method of build- 
ing ocean-going ships, eliminates the need of 
conventional ship scaffolding and by enabling 
workers to stand over the job from beginning 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDIN 


TO DOUBLE PRODUCTION OF 


ITH record-breaking frequency, these days, flashing axes bite 
through stay-hawsers on the launching ways of the Defoe Ship- 
building Company at Bay City, Michigan . . . sending another and 
another destroyer escort ship for the Navy sliding down to blue water. 


“Next to our immediate task of 
building warships faster and faster, 
the first responsibility of Defoe is 
to plan for post-war operation that 
will provide the maximum of gain- 
ful employment.” 
HARRY J. DEFOE 
Founder Defoe Shipbuilding Co. 


G 


WARSHIPS! 


to end gives remarkable advantages in saving time and labor costs. 
Among results obtained by Defoe engineering methods is the 
doubling of production per man hour—vwith twice as many ships 
being built at half the labor cost per vessel! 


Until the Axis is defeated, the full facilities of the Defoe organization 
will be concentrated exclusively on all-out production for Victory. 


But tomorrow, when Peace is restored, the expe- 
rience and improved techniques learned in war 
work will be used to create new high standards 
of quality, value and economy in finer products 
for the consumers of America. 


* * * 
BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 
Defoe workers take more than 10% 
of their pay in War Bonds 
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Three White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy “E” Award won by Defoe workers. 


Ships for Victory 


Servants for Peace 
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POST WAR 
PLANNING 


This Dragger is a conver- 
sion of a basic hull of one 
of the types of war boats 
we have built. 

The boat has proven 
to be an ideal two-man 
boat. She ices down about 














12,000 pounds of fish, 
and is reasonably priced 


on today’s market. 
Can you tell which one 
it is? 











Palmer Scort E Co, bie. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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So the men who owned boats of this kind, and who had helped make 
ocean racing what it was, felt that, as things were going, anyone with an 
older and less expensive boat had two strikes called on him before the start. 
What they objected to was not primarily what a man chose to spend ‘on his 
boat. That, of course, was his own affair. But they did object to seeing this 
high cost going into purely speed-producing factors, some of which were 
of doubtful advantage in seagoing vessels, such as centerboards in a full 
keel, deep draft boat. They felt that the cost was out of proportion to the 
value and was not helping in the development of the best type of ocean go- 
ing vessel. 

How to meet this situation is hard to figure out. The war put a stop to 
the building of ocean racers for the duration. Perhaps when it is over, we 
will all take a saner view of the importance of winning a mere yacht race as 
compared with the task of winning a war. Or, perhaps, no one will be able 
to afford to build a “gold plater” any more. Or, perhaps, the rule makers — 
God help them — can iron it out. Or, perhaps, we are unduly afraid. The 
same situation has prevailed in open class racing ever since yachting 
became highly organized. It has made for the development of speed. The 
whole subject is too complex to seek for a solution here. It needs a special 
article (or several) to itself. 

We feel that ocean racing will go on. It has an appeal outside of the mere 
desire to win, and the call of the sea is strong. To sail a long ocean course 
well, to meet whatever the weather and nature may hand out, to bring your 
ship to port safely and well, is compensation enough for most men. 
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THE RACE IS OVER 


(Continued from page 67) 


downwind, flying a huge spinnaker blossoming in a puff of white. She led 
us into a balmy night. 

One of the newer members of our crew, enduring his first yacht race, 
found his hands full of flying spokes during his first wheel watch under 
spinnaker in a strong wind. He wrestled the teak wheel, vainly trying to 
keep the yawing Stella on her course. The spinnaker folded, flapped, filled 
and snapped the boom. The sweating yachtsman shed one jacket after 
another as he crouched forward, wide eyed, over the swinging compass. 


The ordeal must have had a lasting effect on him for he startled skipper 
Steele in the middle of the night. 

Off watch, ‘‘Doc” Steele was stirred from his sleep by the heart quick- 

ening cries: “‘Help! Help!” He rushed from his cabin with horrible visions 
of man overboard. He was mounting the companionway ladder when he 
heard the ery again — in the main cabin. There he found the overworked 
newcomer to the sport sound asleep, clawing the air and giving out cries for 
assistance. When awakened, the fellow said that he had been trying to take 
in a tremendous dream spinnaker single-handed and was having a devil 
of a time! 
_ Just after midnight Saturday, we completed our 70-mile run to San 
Nicolas and changed our course without seeing the island. The spinnaker 
was jibed to port and we headed for San Clemente Island 60 miles to the 
east. The wind held and China Point, on San Clemente’s east end, ap- 
peared out of the haze about four o’clock Sunday afternoon. We lurched 
around the point, rolling up a three-foot bow wave, as Jorie and Escapade 
were sighted down on our starboard beam sailing close-hauled toward 
the point. Jorie led Escapade. Evidently, they had stood offshore to keep 
their spinnakers pulling. When we ghosted through the lee of San Clemente, 
we were a mile ahead of Escapade and just astern and to windward of 
Jorie. 

We slipped out of the lee of the island and smacked into the short 
steep sea running between San Clemente and Catalina Islands. Spray 
drenched the deck and we crawled out on the plunging bowsprit to take in 
the jib. Under forestaysail, main and mizzen, we slashed into Sunday eve- 
ning with the lee rail cutting a streak of white, churning, water across the 
23-mile stretch between the islands. 

At eleven that evening we coasted into the lee of Catalina and were un- 
lucky enough to be in the wrong spot at the right time. The zephyrs, 
curling around the east end of the island, came first from one side then 
from the other. Jorie, a few hundred feet ahead of us, filled away on an 
easterly which carried her up beyond Catalina’s little town of Avalon, 
but it lasted only long enough to get us started in that direction. For 
eleven slatting hours we drifted about on a glassy sea and waited for the 
dawn to bring us any:kind of a wheeze that would take us over the last 
twenty miles to the mainland and the finish line. The dawn came and s0 
did the breeze — but not to us. Jorie, some distance above Avalon, slipped 
into the current of air coming around Long Point and Escapade, down on 
the eastern horizon, glided by on a breeze from nowhere. 
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CHURCHWARD 15 the name... 





WELOING 1s the word... 


WAR has pushed welding science ahead 10 
years in two. More and more products are be- 
ing welded—for greater strength, metal-sav- 
ing, lighter weight, faster production. 

We know. 

Right now we're welding for Uncle Sam. 
Tomorrow the name CHURCHWARD will 


be on some interesting new welded products. 


Tomorrow our. welding know-how may help 
you produce a better product at a better price. 
The time to think about these things is now— 


TODAY. 


Jy t's « welded product 
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TOWARDS 
VICTORY 


This month, 25 years ago, 
World War I ended. We hope 
that before this month a year UY 
from now World War II will be / / 
over, and that the victorious 
peace will be shared by all 
freedom loving peoples of the 





world. * To the brave Navy men who man the ships 
which are helping bring Victory, and to you, we at 
Elizabeth City pledge ourselves to build as many boats 
of war as possible, as fast as possible. 


BACK THE ATTACK 


BUY WAR BONDS 


























“NOT EASILY WON 
NOR LIGHTLY BESTOWED” * 


Awarded September 14th, 1943 for excellence in the 
production of YMS minesweepers and Patrol Craft for 
the U. S. Navy. 


These are complete fighting ships, ready for 
duty when they leave our yard. Ready to keep 
the sea lanes open and make Victory certain! 
When peace returns our ability to build well 
and good will be available to private boat 
owners for repairs and custom boat construction. 


*From “The History and Significance of the Navy ‘E’” 
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Monday noon, the usual northwesterly came around and we rolled 
for home. Down went the lee rail and down went the clattering odds and 
ends to the cabin floor. We leaped through the haze and swept by the 
final buoy at two o’clock that afternoon. 

Odyssey finished with the top honors late Sunday evening and Carola, 
Escapade and Jorie, after leaving us in Catalina’s calm lee, crossed the 
line Monday morning in the order named. The little Carola, a former 
Sixty-Square-Metre sloop converted into a yawl by Howard Wright, Jr., 
took advantage of the light weather Sunday night and ghosted from 
last place in the fleet to second boat to finish and first place in Class C. 
Endymion and Pajara had dropped out of the race on Saturday, after 
failing to round Richardson Rock by that time. 

- We had done a lot of hard work during our four days in Stella, probably 
more than we do in a month in the city. We’d had some discomfort and 
some hard knocks. But the days will be impatiently numbered until the 
next race and another chance to get out on the restless sea and bruise our 
shins, be drenched without ceremony and rudely awakened at all hours of 
the night. 

As I searched among the dunnage on the cabin floor of Stella and found 
my toothbrush under someone’s wet sock, I was faced with the sudden 
realization that the race was over. 


INCIDENT AT NIGHTFALL 


(Continued from page 68) 


The ncame that dark night and its sudden stroke of fear. We were cruising 
with my wife’s aunt and uncle aboard their 40-foot ketch. All day we had 
run down the Sound. 

“Want to steer, Danny?” 

“Sure, thanks.” 

But he soon gave it up. After all, at the age of eight not many helmsmen 
can see over the house of a 40-footer. His heart, we discovered, was really 
in Skinny, the bouncing, gurgling dinghy towing astern. He questioned his 
Uncle Larry. ‘May I ride in Skinny?” 

Larry just looked at him and grinned. ‘‘T’ll scrub her out,’”’ Danny of- 
fered, grinning back. “‘I’ll do a good job.” His tousled blond hair tossed in 
the wind. We explained then that it would be unsafe to be in Skinny and 
that his weight would affect her balance and slow our headway. “ All 
right,” he agreed. “‘ But I sure would like to try it.” 

We anchored in the stillness of Montauk’s bay at sunset. A swim and a 
dinner of fresh-caught fish topped off a wonderful day. We swung at anchor 
in a warm southerly which promised to hold through the night. Dark came. 
The riding light swung gently. The cabins were aglow as the feminine con- 
tingent turned down the sheets and blankets. 

My wife’s voice came up to us in the cockpit. ‘“‘Send Danny down, please. 
It’s his bedtime.” 

I looked around. ‘‘He must be down below. I don’t see him on deck,” I 
called back. I suddenly realized I had not seen him since supper. 

“Look in the forward cabin,” I suggested. “I thought he was down 
there with you.” But in a moment she came to the companionway. I saw 
her silhouetted against the lights. ‘Danny isn’t here,”’ she said. “I’ve al- 
ready looked in the forward cabin.”’ Her quiet voice held a strange new 
note. ‘‘I thought he was on deck. He was on deck last!” 

A faint chill touched me. It might have come from the damp night 
breeze. “Danny!” I called. ‘Where are you, Son?” There was no reply. Off 
in the darkness, a buoy flickered on and off, on and off .. . 

Larry sprang out of the cockpit and went forward. I started after him. 

“No,” said Larry, quietly, “‘he isn’t anywhere up forward.” 

My wife, waiting, was still silhouetted in the companionway. I looked at 
her, then at Larry, then at the empty rigging standing bleakly against the 
stars. The halliards tapped faintly against the masts. The outrunning tide 
slapped against the side with soft, watery sounds. 

“ Danny!” I shouted. There was no answer. Another age-long moment 
passed. Then faintly, calmly, but seeming far away: “‘ Yes, Dad?” 

Suddenly the stars flashed and sparkled with new life. The cabin lamps 
shone warm and bright. My wife still stood there, listening. The waves 
against the side were merry again. The halliards rapped out a cheerful rat- 
tat-tat against the masts. “‘ Yes, Dad?” 

‘Where are you son?” My voice was weak. 

Faintly: “In Skinny, Dad. I guess I’ve been asleep. But I got her 
scrubbed out first!” 

I gave him a hand and he climbed sleepily up the side into the cockpit. 
I heard his Mother breathe: ‘‘ Thank God!” 

We looked at him in the bunk later that night. His tow-colored hair was 
sun-bleached and wavy. His arms and the back of his neck were ruddy with 
fresh sunburn. He had kicked off his sheet and lay stretched out, lean and 
brown, in the wide bunk. 

His Mother pressed my hand. You know how it is... . 
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The paint is sprayed by our - 


M-1 unit, operating at low pres- 
sures for speed and economy. 
Elimination of loss through ex- 
cessive offspray does not sacri- 
fice speed. (Send for our Cata- 
log #80.) 





The paint that 
protects the PT 
is sprayed with 
Eclipse low pres- 
sure equipment 


at Elco. 
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ECLIPSE 
AIR BRUSH 
CO., INC. 


360 PARK AVENUE 


NEWARK, 7, NEW JERSEY | 








The paint is mixed with our 
Pneumix air motored agitator. 
Operated by compressed air, this 
is a safe and fast way to in- 
sure uniformity of coating ma- 
terial. (Send for our booklet 
“Pneumix in Action."') 
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YACHTING 
WASHINGTON HAS A SAILING “BOOM” 


(Continued from page 86) 


water almost to the shoreline. It also meant, for the first time, a decent 
triangular course, on which races are held each week-end. 

Under the watchful eye of the Coast Guard, sailors are now permitted 
to sail at night. On warm Washington evenings, the river is almost as 
crowded as on week-ends. The Captain of the Port, in fact, has been most 
codperative with Association officials, while the local harbor police regu- 
larly assigns one or two patrol craft to keep an eye open for capsizes. 

The City Fathers, meantime, are planning for an even more improved 
waterfront (YacutTine, November, 1941) when the war is over. Two post- 
war projects have already been agreed upon. One calls for the removal 
of rock pinnacles, amounting to some 1,942 cubic yards, from a point 
opposite the Lincoln Memorial across the river to Georgetown. This means 
a great deal to canoeists and oarsmen who base near the head of tidewater, 
and will widen the cruising area for sail boats and small power craft. 

A second project is for the construction, in Washington Channel, of 
five commercial piers, three yacht basins, various buildings, and freight 
and passenger sheds. Construction on this project was halted last Novem- 
ber in accordance with orders from the War Production Board but it is 
expected to be resumed soon after the war. 

Sailors are hoping that Yacht Basin No. 3— the next marina to be 
built under the post-war plan — will provide more small slips. They recall 
how Yacht Basins Nos. 1 and 2, located at the head of Washington Chan- 
nel and at the Capital Yacht Club, soon became filled. 

The sailing fraternity is looking ahead, too, to that happy day when its 
members in the service come home. Those returning fighters are going to 
find that sailing forged ahead rather than dropped off with the impact of 
war. 

Matcoim D. LAMBoRNE, JR. 


RACING STARS AT YOKOHAMA 


(Continued from page 81) 


was gray and heavy with smoke. Across the harbor, carefully screened by 
steel plates, we learned of two warships, each in excess of 40,000 tons, 
under construction. Here Woody was “interviewed” by two opaque-eyed, 
hissing, secret service agents, who told us they were newspaper men. Then, 
while we were ashore, Woody again was singled out to have his seneuy 
arranged luggage broken into and inspected. 

From Nagasaki to Kobe, the Atuta Maru took the famous Inland Sea 
route, running for 200 miles between the island of Honshu and the two 
lower islands of Kyushu and Shikoku. The picturesque, loose-footed, 
oblong sails of the sampan had disappeared, replaced by the thrumming 
of Diesel engines, but little else had changed in twenty years. Wide lake- 
like stretches, banked by flat cultivated fields dotted here and there with 
sleepy villages, spread to the horizon. Then the channel narrowed and 
precipitous, jagged rocks, capped by wild woods, crouched close. Perched 
on promontories, neat white lighthouses under artistic pines flashed warn- 
ing lights for the navigator. For navigation is ticklish in the Inland Sea; 


’ currents and tide rips were plainly visible. 


At Kobe, we survived an exhausting and inefficient’ performance of 
disembarking as sixteen Japanese “facilitated”’ us through the customs 
and money changing business. Irrepressibly, the Filipinos cracked jokes 
and refused to stay in line. By night time, they were too tired to enjoy 
the dinner given by the Kobe Chamber of Commerce although they listened 
politely while the Japanese speechmakers told them that in a few years 
they would be on their own and then we would all be one big Asiatic family. 
But they enjoyed trooping through Kobe’s twisty, dimly-lit streets on the 
way to the station. Philippine and Japanese flags were carried at the head 
of the procession while the Filipinos, taking the musical initiative, lustily 
sang American popular songs. 

Next morning, Woody and I got off the train, leaving the rest of the ath- 
letes to go on to Tokyo. On Yokohama’s station platform, a delegation 
waited to greet us. So we engaged members of the Yachting Association of 
Japan, translators and a sprinkling of the press, in a bowing contest, until 
we finally backed ourselves into an ancient taxi and rattled to the New 
Grand Hotel. 

Here we learned that the Star races had, to a considerable extent, petered 
out and that it was to be a two-boat race: Japan vs the Philippines. There 
were to be three races on three successive days and the Rules of the 
International Star Boat Association were to govern. Our opponent was 2 
Mr. Takerabi, the son of Admiral Takerabi who was a member of the 
Japanese Supreme War Council and former Minister of the Navy. The 
Takerabis, who entertained us in a truly friendly manner, spoke some 
English and were a Roman Catholic family. The sailing races were under 
the general supervision of Admiral Takerabi and Admiral Yonemura. 

Through interpreters, we were told that there were two Stars that were 
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ppNFORTH SAVES WEIGHT 


wos the holding ability to tame g bucking PT! 


git 


Photos: 


Motor Torpedo Boat 
—HARBOR BOAT CO. 


Aircraft Rescue Boat 

—HUBBARD'S SOUTH 
COAST 

Danforth below decks— 

PT—ELCO NAVAL 
DIVISION 





UNCLE SAM SPECIFIES 
DANFORTHS—BECAUSE 


@ More holding power for 
its size and weight — 
easier to handle. 


@ No Stocks or hinges to 
unfold. 


e Digs in fast... buries itself 
completely. 


@ Non-fouling —no parts 
projecting above ground. 


@ Stows flat or in hawse 
pipes. 
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Every OUNCE a Fighter... 
PTs Save POUNDS with 
Danforth Anchors 





We are proud that PTs are Danforth equipped .. . and because 
the Danforth saves weight, it contributes to the dazzling speed 
and maneuverability of these tough little in-fighters. e An ever- 
increasing number of U. S. and Allied vessels, including frigates; 
sub-chasers; sweepers; amphibian jeeps and “ducks”; ocean- 
going “green dragons” and half a hundred other types of war 
craft are equipped with Danforths—the anchor for your boat. 


Some sizes at your ship chandlers now! For folder write 
R. S. DANFORTH e 2121 Allston Way e Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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PROTECTING OUR VITAL HARBORS AND DOCKS — 
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- w Wi 
BFFICIAL U. S- NAVY r 


bee these fast and deadly P-T Boats, 
Crusader Stainless has its job to do. 





Although designed and styled for preparation and service of 
foods in peaceful hotels, restaurants, and the home, Grusader 
Ware has many War uses. ‘ 


On the fleet workers for Freedom, Crusader Ware wl help 
to bring a better world to live in with more and better Crusader 
utensils for food preparation in times to come with Victory. 





LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK 











Send for Your Copy 


of this new 
and better 


LOG 


IDEAL FOR 
CGA 
MEMBERS 


* 


KEEP A PERMANENT RECORD of your war- 
time cruises and patrols. Space for every needed 
item — time, distance, fuel consumption, weather, 
course, etc. More than 100 double pages, 7 by 11 
inches. Cloth bound with waterproof glue; lies 
flat when open. 


THE FINEST LOG BOOK YET BROUGHT 
OUT — based on years of practical, up-to-the- 
minute boating experience. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





Published for customers and power boat 
owners everywhere by the 


Washington Boat Works 


705 E. 39th St., Seattle MElrose 0771 
Under Northwest End of University Bridge 

















YACHTING 


considered superior to any others. Miojo, or evening star, had been pur- 
chased by the Japanese at the German Olympics several years previously, 
and there was a new Japanese copy of the German boat with the American 
name of Ballyhoo. We sailed Miojo. 

Miojo needed tuning-up and she had also been in the water for some time. 
Woody discussed with Takerabi the possibility of polishing her bottom but 
found that, as the yacht club was in the process of being moved, the 
facilities for getting boats out of the water were not good. Ballyhoo, in any 
case, was in a similar condition. 

But most of our difficulties centered around the interpreters whose 
English was limited and whose nautical vocabulary was nil. Woody gave 
a remarkable charade act to a throng of bystanders, in an effort to get a 
purchase for the jib sheets, which previously had had none. The idea was to 
illustrate that the crew, being a member of the weaker sex, did not have the 
strength to flatten a jib in windy weather and needed suitable blocks to 
multiply the pull she could exert on the jib sheet. The Japanese watched 
the pantomime with strained expressions, wagging their heads in bewilder- 
ment and conversing with each other in mystified tones. During Woody’s 
third effort to illustrate the supposed flabbiness of my muscles, I gave an 
over zealous heave on the sheet and broke the bronze eye of the lead block. 
This demonstration of apparently superhuman power did not help to get 
the idea across. : 

Dark, scudding clouds hurried low across the sky the morning of the 
first race. Breakfast was so much sawdust. In no way deterred by raw 


-weather, crowds had assembled at the yacht club to see the first inter- 


national race. Stolidly they stood through interminable ceremonies and 
speeches, moving only to bow toward the Emperor’s Palace. The wind, 
roaring in from the open sea, kicked up vicious crested waves and swirled 
around us as we stood shivering with a handful of Japanese officials grouped 
about a flagpole. Conspicuous as a woman, and in shorts, it was unuttera- 
ble relief to board Miojo. 

We cast off. As the sails suddenly filled, Miojo plunged forward like a 
straining race horse. After considerable indecision, Woody had decided to 
try it without a reef and Takerabi, following our example, did likewise. 
This decision really decided the race for our sails, which were German 
made, had been used several seasons and had flattened; Takerabi’s were 
new, Japanese made and cut very full. Although the wind held or possibly 
increased during the race, we were able with our flat sails to keep forging 
ahead, But the Takerabis had more than they could handle and in the 
gusts could not maintain headway against the steep seas. 

But time for indecision was short for from the shore came the sharp 
report of the five minute gun. Above the crashing and bouncing of Mojo 
and the woosh of spray blowing back from her bow, I chanted to Woody 
the passing seconds of my stop watch. Round and round went the little 
hand and then it was: “five — four — three — two —”’ and the starting 
gun cracked the air. As the jib was flattened, we crossed between the flags 
with a rush, the Japanese two boat’s lengths astern. 

On the first leg to windward, we pulled away from Ballyhoo. After manag- 
ing the jibe at the second mark, our lead was never threatened. For Stars 
with certain shroud arrangements, jibing in a blow is ticklish because, if 
the boom is not kept down tight as it goes across, the head of the sail will 
blow around and catch on the upper spreader. Jibing, without any such 


complications, had sometimes been too much for us when the monsoon 


was at its height on Manila Bay. The wind blew just as strong on Yokohama 
Bay that day but we were lucky. Luckier than Takerabi. Looking back, we 
saw him swing way out, pull her too sharply into the jibe before the main 
was in taut. We saw the boom lift like a live creature, then swing down 
and across. Sharply she heeled and, when she righted, the mainsail was 
wrapped around the spreader. Helplessly she bobbed into the wind as the 
Takerabis attemped to clear the sail. And we won the race by a good half 
mile. 

We had won against odds — in a strange boat, and in strange waters 
with unknown tides and currents. We should have been wildly happy but 
we were apprehensive since the Japanese do not engage in competitive 
sports for pleasure. They have one idea and that is to win. Furthermore, 
the Far Eastern Games had one purpose: to demonstrate the superiority 
of Japan. We knew that no publicity had been spared and now their 
humiliation was deep and obvious. 

Slowly we walked up the gangway from the wharf, having taken as much 
time as possible in making Miojo fast. Like buzzards, a flock of black- 
garbed photographers awaited us. The course had been long and ex- 
hausting. After the tropical waters of Manila, Yokohama Bay had been 
penetratingly chilly as we had porpoised through angry seas. Now my 
hair hung in little tails, water dripped from my shorts and squelched in 
my shoes. My teeth chattered uncontrollably. Woody was in the same con- 
dition except that he had sustained a surface cut on his forehead and blood 
streaked his face. For three quarters of an hour we posed for pictures and 
shook hands. 

But, by the time we had on warm clothes, our spirits were again high 
and we were praying for another windy day. Our prayers were not heard 
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Tuis old ship, photographed off Greenport, recalls bygone days. For 
generations, Greenport has been known as a snug harbor — and as a 
prominent building and maintenance port of splendid ships. 

Today, The Greenport Basin and Construction Company is build- 
ing Navy ships. But tomorrow, commercial and pleasure vessels will 
be built, serviced and stored again by this yard. 

If you cruise the splendid waters of Long Island Sound and Peconic 
Bay, it will be to your advantage to investigate the facilities of the 
Greenport Basin and Construction Company, which offer every con- 
venience for the days of peacetime boating. 

























\ E ARE HAPPY to recall 
that the blackout curtains and 
covers on the PT boat which 
carried General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from the Philippines 
to safety were made by us and 
contributed to the success of 
this perilous undertaking. 



































WEEMS 


Will Teach You 


Modern 





You may study the Weems 
System through carefully 
conducted correspondence 
courses, or through individ- 
ual or classroom instruction 
at schools in the following 
cities: Annapolis, Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
San Diego, Seattle, and 
Washington, D. C. 


NAVIGATION 


Weems Texts and Instruments 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


for 
NAVIGATORS 


Schools in 9 Cities 
also Correspondence Courses 
































Those who wish to further their present knowledge of navigation will find many 
of the texts and instruments used in the Weems System invaluable and are invited 
to purchase these separately without necessarily taking either the full marine 


or air navigation courses. 


Marine Navigation. Latest 


WHORMOGS : foie ti cles ces ss $5.00 
Air Navigation. Famous Weems 

Gold Medal Text Book...... 3.50 
Learning to Navigate......... 2.00 
Simplified Celestial Navigation. 1.50 
Radius of Action of Aircraft.... 3.00 
Instrument Flying............. 4.00 


Navigation Charts. Five new 
skeleton navigation charts for 
dead reckoning and radio navi- 
gation. Price per chart....... 1.00 

Hyatt’s Celestial Coordinator 
with comprehensive, well- 
illustrated booklet.......... 5.00 


DEAD RECKONING 
EQUIPMENT 


Aircraft Plotter Mark II (Depart- 
ment of Commerce Type) Scales 
1:1,000,000 and 1:500,000. . . .§2.00 

Navigation Note Book......... 2.00 

Combination: Navigation Note 
Book and Plotter............ 3.60 

Universal Plotting Sheets per 
dozen or in pads............ 


Speed-Time Distance Calculator .$1.00 
Dalton Mark VII Computer. :.. 7.50 
Dalton Type E-6-B Computer. . .10.00 
Dalton Model **J"’ pe ad - -40.00 
Dalton MK. II, II andIV Plotting 
Boards, Respectively. . .$8, $18, $12 
Navy Plotters 641 and 700, 
Respectively.......... $1.25, $1.50 


CELESTIAL NAVIGATION j 
EQUIPMENT 


Line of Position Book.......... $1.50 
Illyne Star Chart 31’ by 21” 

with instruction booklet... .. 1.00 
Star Altitude Curves........... 5.00 


Longines-Weems, Wrist model, 
Stainless Steel, Second-Setting 
WME rik vescct ss ncehalce te 65.00 

pe See eee 20.00 

American Air Almanac......... 1.00 


NEW BOOKS 
Short History of Navigation . . . $1.50 
A Navigator's Introduction to 
Astronomy — Hyatt......... 3.00 
A Pilot’s Meteorology......... 2.50 


Great opportunities await those who prepare themselves now 
for service as navigation officers. You can master this subject 
in a surprisingly short time by studying the Weems System of 
Navigation. The completeness and efficiency of the Weems 
System are attested to by many world-famous navigators. Be- 
cause its simplicity and accuracy save time and costly errors, 
Weems is fast surpassing other navigation methods. The United 
States, foreign governments, and many commercial air lines 
have adopted portions of the Weems System. Prepare now to do 


your bit as a navigator. 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 





New York: GABRIELLA PLACHT, 46 East 46th Street, MU 9-7277 
Please send me descriptive literature on navigation course. I am’ inter- 
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Today in War. . . Tomorrow in Peace 


On mile-a-minute PT boats, as on amphibian tanks and 
other fighting craft on the seven seas, Brach Marine An- 
tennas and Mounts are doing their part in the vital task of 
communications. Today, production for Victory is our only 
job. But after the war, for the best in marine antennas and 
accessories, remember the name—BRACH. 


L. S$. BRACH MFG. CORP. 


Antenna Designers & Manufacturers for Past 20 Years 


55-65 DICKERSON STREET NEWARK, N. J. 








PT BOATS, Sub-Chasers, 
Escort Ships and other 
smaller Navy craft are now 
using the Hamilton Chro- 
nometer Watch. Like the 
famous Hamilton Marine 
Chronometer, it’s the finest 
timepiece of its kind ever 
built. Available after the 
war, it will be priced 
within reach of yachts- 


HAMILTON 


The Makers of the Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
A NEW NAME IN NAVIGATION 











YACHTING 


for the second day was a flat calm. So breathless was it that the start had 
to be postponed until the boats could get to the starting line. The race was 
the reverse of the first one as Ballyhoo, with her full new sails, walked away 
from us, steadily increasing her lead until she crossed the finish line a good 
hundred yards ahead of Miojo. Only at the start was there any point of 
interest for, with the wind off the quarter, we crossed the line slighiiy 
ahead and on the end which would place us on the inside when we reached 
the first marker. When the time came to jibe for the mark, the boats were 
so close that a sudden movement of the tiller would have swung the stern 
of Miojo against Ballyhoo, causing a foul. That foul, decided in our favor, 
would have given us the second race and the series. Woody believed at the 
time that under the racing rules the obligation to keep clear lay with Bai! 
hoo, which was the overtaking boat, and that we might have won the race 
by deliberately causing such a collision. He also believed that rules in 
such cases were not intended to be taken advantage of and signalled for 
Takerabi to make room, which he did. 

The third race was a repetition of the second, devoid only of the op- 
portunity for jockeying. For us to catch the boat train for Kobe, the course 
had been shortened and was raced entirely inside the breakwater. Even 
then, it looked as though we might miss our train as Miojo, lying on the 
pastel, glassy sea, pointed first in one direction and then in another. 
Ballyhoo, with the faintest of airs, managed to get headway so that the 
results of the race were never in doubt. 

At the station, the Yachting Association turned out to bid us goodbye. 
They were pleased with the final outcome of the series and were profuse 
with expressions of friendliness. They said that they hoped they would be 
invited to Manila to race the following year. 

Probably some of them did come, but not at our invitation and not to 
race. 


THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


(Continued from page 89) 


In the six championship races run off by Class (C the seventh race was not 
finished within the time limit), six different boats won. Dave Wyer, in 
Tipper III won the opening race. In succeeding championship races, Rain- 
bow III, Dic Dudding; Whitecap III, Marty Baskerville; Marchioness X, 
Nat Stevens; We Scoot, Russ Greer; and C King, Kingston Fletcher, won. 

Leading Lady, with John Hunt at the tiller, took three firsts out of seven 
starts in the Class E Championship Series to win. Gale Burton’s Cygnet 
was first in one, as was Bandit II with Harold Fisher sailing her; Dolphin, 
sailed by Charlie Winton; and Hurricane, raced by Commodore Charlie 
Cole. 

For the most part, wind on racing days was much lighter than these 
sailors are used to having. But for the two most important races on the 
Minnetonka Y.C. schedule (the Burton Cup races and the Annual Cruise), 
the wind was churning white caps all over the lake which did much to make 
these races the best of the season. The Burton Cup races had a 24-mile 
course for Class E boats, and a 12-mile course for Class C and Cubs. Lead- 
ing Lady, John Hunt, covered the 24-mile course in the remarkable time of 
3:45:25. Nat Stevens’ Marchioness X won in Class C, and Debuntante, sailed 
by Louis Hunt, stole the show in the Cub race. Burton Cup races are the 


- oldest annual races at Minnetonka and are sponsored by Ward Burton, a 


most active sailor in the club for over 50 years. 


p> At Calhoun, Halie Reiter, a veteran in I.L.Y.A. circles and also the 
first Commodore of the Calhoun Y.C., came up with a wonderful sailing 
program for the Cub skippers in the club. It developed into a course of 
sailing instruction with a nine-race Halie Reiter Cub Series for the practical 
part. Eighteen Cubs were listed in C.Y.C. this season, the largest number 
in its history. 

A fine Class E fleet of eleven boats kept a full schedule going for the older 
skippers. During the first half of the season, North Star II, owned by Bob 
Moffett and sailed by Dick Garwood, ran away with the majority of the 
races. But when Uncle Sam called Dick, some of the other boats began 
winning more often. M&M, sailed by Bob Garwood; Rainbow, by Bill 
Huskins, Jr.; and Moby Dick III, with her girl captain Marge Benson, 
began taking firsts. 

An “ Aquatennial” Regatta was staged by the Calhoun Y.C. in August for 
boats of the E, C, and Cub Classes. Sailors from Minnetonka and White 
Bear brought twelve boats over to Calhoun for the three-day event. Two 
races were started each day and on the first and last days a made-to-order 
wind had all boats with crews to the weight limit. 

The E boats opened their part of the regatta on the second day in a light 
wind, and Yankee, “skippered” by Jim McKeand, heard her victory gun 
just 18 seconds before the two and a half hour time limit expired. 

Leading Lady and her skipper, John Hunt, ran off with first place for 
Class E, with Yankee (from the host club) second and Rainbow, another 
Calhoun boat, with Bill Huskins, Jr., at the tiller, third. Leading Lady's 
record was a first and two seconds in three starts. 
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What makes a mosquito buzz? 


Muffled motors roar suddenly as the 
PT boat starts her sprint. Almost before 
tracers arch from the enemy cruiser, 
the Yankee Mosquito knifes in, lays 
her long, lethal egg and bounces away 
at a wide open 70 knots. Scratch an- 
other Nip cruiser. 


Such hit and run fighting demands 
motors that don’t miss. They must hum 
flawlessly to take a 77-foot cockleshell 
under enemy guns. And PT motors don’t 


miss —RPM DELO helps guarantee that. 


Developed to solve the special prob- 
lems of Diesel lubrication, RPM DELO 
ends the danger of stuck rings. It actual- 
ly cleans motors gummed by other oils. 
RPM DELO’s special additives guard 
bearings against corrosion, minimize 
sludge, cut wear to a fraction. 


If you’re interested in slicing repairs 
as much as 50%, in doubling the time 
between Diesel overhauls, remember 





the lubricant that helps make the 
Navy’s Mosquito boats buzz. 


ORDER RPM DELO FOR YOUR DIESELS 
RPM DELO is marketed under these names: 


RPM DELO 
Caltex RPM DELO 
Kyso RPM DELO 
Signal RPM DELO 
Sohio RPM DELO 
Imperial-RPM DELO 


CONCENTRATE 


Ask your Diesel engine manufacturer or distrib- 
utor for the RPM DELO supplier in your vicinity 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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VOJPER-VICTORY 


Bus/# in America 
by 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, Inc. ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 





/ JAQU ES ' 
/ COMPANY 


67 BATTERYMARCH ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SS and | 
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BOLTS, NUTS, LAGS, 
. WASHERS, CAP NUTS, | 
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YACHTING 


Minnetonka boats also took first and second places in Class C. May- 
chioness X, piloted by Nat Stevens, took the silver pitcher for first place 
on a first, second, and a fourth. Preston Haglin’s Gull Flight was second in 
the final standings, and then came a Calhoun boat, Scandals, with her 
skipper, George White. In the Cub fleet, Tip Top, which has won over “() 
races on Calhoun this season, placed first. Jimmy Morgan, as usual, was : { 
the tiller. 


p> White Bear Y.C., activities have been slowed down by the war. Almost, 
its entire Class E fleet is out of circulation for the duration. And that hurts! 
For, during the last two seasons prior to 1942, White Bear’s E fleet was oie 
of the best in the I.L.Y.A. 

Thus it has been up to the C and Cub boats to carry on. In the Class (, 
five boats have been starting most of the races. Hi Ho, Bob Arens, and 
Ginger V, Lambert Defiel, have won most of the races. Fifteen boats have 
been at the starting line for most of the Cub races. Mike Defiel’s Ginge 
IV has one of the best records in the Cub fleet. 

But, once this war is over, White Bear sailors will be back stronger than 
ever. A check up at the Johnson Boat Works reveals a rush of orders com- 
ing already. Older skippers are leaving it up to the younger ones to keep 
the W.B.Y.C. log book open until they come back and take up where they 
left off. Jm Byrne 


THE AMATEUR PRESS GANGSTERS 


(Continued from page 75) 


aside, the Old Man caught him a resounding cuff on the side of his head 
with his open hand which sent him crashing in a huddled heap in the corner 
of the room, where he lay cursing and gasping for breath. 

Meantime, Andy had leapt over his bar counter. orandishing his “wee 
stool,’”’ and made for two of the toughs who looked as though they might 
cause trouble, while McIntosh, hauling the Skipper’s handcuffs out of his 
pocket, made a rush for the other fellow. The rats had seen enough. They 
made for the swing doors leading on to the street and struggled to get out 
but not before McIntosh grabbed his man by the scruff of the neck and, 
with a mighty kick,.sent him sprawling out into the middle of the street. 
The show was over in a couple of minutes, but it was pretty while it lasted. 
My part in it was inconspicuous. 

Stepping over to Armstrong, who meanwhile had become violently sick, 
the Old Man looked at him for a minute; then, calling Andy to his aid, 
they got him to his feet and supported him into the back parlor where 
they laid him down on a sofa. 

““Get him a cup of coffee, a large one, Andy,” he said with a grim smile. 
“He’s got no more fight left in him now. I’ll stay with him for a while 
and, Tom, you stay with me.” 

After several bouts of sickness, Armstrong gulped down the boiling coffee 
that Andy had brought in and presently his eyes seemed to lose their 
mad glare. He stared around the room and at both of us in a dazed fashion, 
evidently wondering who we were and where on earth he was. 

The Old Man shook him by the shoulder and asked him how he felt. 
For a minute or two Armstrong looked at him without speaking, then 


leaning forward and trembling all over he asked huskily: ‘Who the hell 


are you, and where am I?” 

“You're all right, Armstrong, you’re among friends. I’m Captain Bennet 
and my ship is lying out in the Bay. I hear you want to work your passage 
home. Is that true?” 

The man slowly passed his hand across his face as though trying to 
clear away a mist from his bloodshot eyes, then nodded his head two or 
three times. His befuddled brain seemed to be clearing. 

“That’s what I want. I want a ship, but where am I?” he repeated. 

“You're in the ‘Mariner’s Rest’ and, after you have drunk another cup 
of coffee, you’re coming out to my ship,”’ said the Old Man assuringly. 

Armstrong fumbled around his waist muttering to himself. ‘But my 
money. I’ve lost my money. I’ve been robbed,” he cried pathetically as 
he attempted to struggle to his feet. Then, with a look of suspicion in his 
eye he stared at the Old Man. “Did you take my money?” he asked. 

“Your money is all right,” the Old Man assured him as he pushed him 
back on the sofa. ‘‘T’ll give it to you when we go aboard. You’d have lost 
the lot if it hadn’t been for Andy Watson. He took it from you for safe- 
keeping when you were drunk last night. Don’t you remember him taking 
it, or were you too drunk?” 

Shaking his massive head, he answered, ‘‘I don’t remember anything, 
but I’ll come with you, Captain, if you’ll give me a drink of whisky.” 

We let him sleep for about an hour and then hoisted him into a cab and, 
driving him down to the wharf, we piled him into the gig and pulled out 
to the ship. When we came alongside, we tried to help him up the rope 
ladder but he couldn’t make it, so he was hauled aboard like a bale of wool, 
deposited in the sail locker and locked up for the night. The Second Mate 
had managed to get his two men aboard without much trouble — at least, 
so he said — but the boatswain’s story was a little different. 
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ENTRY OF 


KENNETH S. JACOBS 
Commencing with this issue we begin a new series in which out- 334 No. York St., Elmhurst, Il. 
standing entries in our recent “ Cruiser of Tomorrow ” Contest Winner of the $500 War Bond First Prize 
will be presented to those thousands of yachtsmen for whom a in Richardson’s 
new cruiser must be “a dream boat” until the war is won. In “Cruiser of Tomorrow” Contest. 


each case we will reproduce the entry as submitted. 


WAR BONDS TODAY 


will buy your 
“ Cruiser of Tomorrow” 


We want our yachting friends throughout the world to see some 
of the ideas and designs which came to us. Our “Cruiser of 
Tomorrow” will incorporate the features which yachtsmen want, 
but we cannot present these plans until our War Boats have com- 
pleted their job. Comments are invited as this series progresses. 












RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 
372 SWEENEY ST., N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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PUROLATORS ARE 
MAKING HISTORY 


with 
Uncle Sam’s 
PT BOATS 







Purolator G149J is one of the Purolators 
used to filter both fuel and lube on PTs 


— is justly proud of its PT boats—they’re per- 
forming miracles all over the world. Clean oil—oil 
free from dirt and abrasives—is playing its share in writ- 
ing their brilliant history. Purolator filters are taking care 
of that. ” 

Purolators keep harmful foreign matter out of lube oil, 
fuel oil and gasoline. By guarding vital engine parts 
against damage and wear, they assure full power when it’s 
needed. In more than one thrill-packed PT episode, they’ve 
meant the difference between victory and defeat. 

In other Diesel installations everywhere—on sea as 
well as land—Purolators keep oil clean, prevent costly 
trouble by trapping impurities and barring them from en- 
gine parts. Lube oil Purolators protect the lubrication 
system. Gasoline Purolators protect the fuel injection 
system. Purolator Products, Inc., Newark 5, New Jersey. 














BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS NOW! 








YACHTING 


In the morning, all hands turned out except Armstrong and Summ. - 
strom who were left undisturbed to sleep off their debauch. The most}... 
wildered man of our almost complete crew was the Negro. When he ::)- 
peared on deck, he was greeted with howls of laughter. He stood there w:: 
bulging eyes, staring aloft at the tracery of the ship’s rigging. All he pe 
sessed in the whole world was what he stood up in. It consisted of a bi); 
and white striped cotton jersey out at the elbows, a pair of ship-ma! 
canvas pants — well patched and much too short for his long legs — a;, 
a black derby hat minus half its brim perched on the top of his wooly hes... 
A poor kit for Cape Horn weather. His huge bare feet splayed out on de: 
like canoes. He was promptly signed on as an able seaman — which, by tiie 
grace of God, we hoped he would turn out to be. 

Eight bells had just struck and, glancing up at the poop, I saw the maie 
levelling his binoculars towards the shore. I looked in that direction ar. | 
saw that a waterman’s boat was being rowed towards the ship. Amid:t 
some excitement, all hands watched her approaching until she was nes 
enough for them to see that, in addition to the waterman at the oars, slic 
held two men and a boy. As she came alongside, one of the men staggered 
to his feet and sung out that he and his mates wanted to sign on. 

In double quick time the rope ladder was slung over the side and, amid 
a battery of cheers and ribald remarks about their personal appearance, 
the three of them climbed on board. The men were signed on immediately 
as they were both experienced seamen. The boy, a young Australian seven- 
teen years old, produced a letter from his father giving his approval to his 
son being signed on. The boy had never been at sea but had considerable 
experience as a deck hand on a yacht. He was promptly signed on as an 
ordinary seaman, much to his delight. At last we had a full crew. 

By two o’clock in the afternoon, the Old Man had his clearance papers 
and, with the pilot on board and the tug boat standing by, gave orders 
to weigh anchor. With “Sails” sitting on the capstan head, playing his 
accordion, and the crew heaving on the capstan bars, roaring out one of the 
old chanties, one would have thought we were off on a pleasure cruise. 

The pilot schooner was lying hove to outside and, as we approached her, 
she sent a boat alongside to pick up the pilot. Before dropping the pilot, 
the Old Man ordered Armstrong to be released and sent aft to the break of 
the poop. I watched him as he came aft. He was sober but evidently was 
suffering from a bad hangover. The Old Man looked down at him. 

“ Armstrong, I see you are sober now,” he said. ‘‘ Before I sign you on, 
I want you to know that I’ve got your money in safe keeping. If you do not 
want to sign on, you may go ashore with the pilot now and take your money 


fa) 


e 


~— 


with you. What do you want to do?” 


With an effort the man drew himself up. ‘“‘I want to stay with the ship, 
Sir,” he replied, “and I’m sorry for the trouble I’ve caused.’”’ The Old Man 
looked relieved. Why he gave Armstrong the option, I knew was to avoid 
the possibility of any one of the crew saying the man had been shanghaied. 

The pilot was dropped and given a rousing cheer as he was rowed over 
to the schooner. Then, with a series of farewell blasts from the tug, our 
hawser was cast off. The freshening wind held steadily from offshore and, 
as the crew piled on sail after sail, the ship thrashed along on her southeast 
course to the “‘ Roaring Forties” where the westerly gales would send her 
racing towards the Horn. Every soul on board knew that it would be 
three or perhaps four months before we sighted the homeland — but what 


did we care? Black eyes, sore heads and other complaints were forgotten. 


The clean, strong winds of the Southern Ocean would soon put these to 
rights. We were homeward bound in a fine ship, contented and happy. 

Two days later, during the second dog watch, I was sitting on the fore 
hatch when Armstrong joined me. He had shaved off his shaggy beard and 
I was struck by his handsome appearance. We swapped yarns for a while 
and he told me something of himself. He confided that he was the black 
sheep of his family and had run away to sea when he was twenty-two. He 
had stuck to the sea for six years and then gone cattle ranching in Queens- 
land. As we were talking, he suddenly rose and left me only to return a 
few minutes later carrying a small box in his hand. He opened it and took 
out a heavy silver cigarette case which he shyly handed me. It was em- 
bellished with a handsome crest, which I recognized as the éoat of arms 
of an old and titled family in Scotland. I opened it and saw that it con- 
tained the photograph of a singularly striking looking woman whose 
portrait I had often seen in the London society papers. 

‘‘She’s my mother,” he said simply. 


A CORRECTION 


> In connection with the story of the loss of the old Herreshoff cutter 
Athene, which appeared in the October issue of YAcuTiNnG, the ownership 
of the vessel was credited to A. A. Washton, New London. This was an 
error and we are informed by Mr. Washton that, while he had owned the 
boat at one time, he sold her on or about July 6th, 1942, to Lex Labora- 
tories, Inc., and that since that time he has had absolutely nothing to 
do with the vessel or the trade in which she was operating. We regret the 
misstatement. 
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T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


54-60 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 
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LIGHTS 


THAT NEVER FAIL! 


DURKEE*MARINE 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


GRASMERE, STATEN ISLAND 4, N.Y. 











DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


A-E-CO 


supports this demand 


with all its facilities 
fo supply 
A-E-CO 
Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 
Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 
DETROIT JOTTINGS 


By George E. Van 


> It’s no exaggeration to say that Elmer (Bud) Doyle and his Lake 
Ontario crew won the Barthel Trophy for the third year in a row in g 
breeze. He did it in light and moderate going, too, on Lake St. Clair, 
under the sponsorship of the Bayview Y.C., of Detroit. 

Six races, as usual, were scheduled in September and Doyle brought in 
Warrior and Shamrock and Pintail to get the gun in the first three starts 
and by that time there just didn’t seem to be much use of going on. 

Snay, of the Lake Erie crew, had taken second each time at the helm of 
Pintail, Warrior and Shamrock, while Karas, of Lake Michigan, with rare 
determination, had finished last with Shamrock, Pintail and Warrior. 

The first race turned out to be the best of the series. Only 43 seconds 
separated the three boats at the finish. 

The boys got a dusting the second time out when the wind kicked up to 
30 miles. Snay started on the two-mile buck home to the finish a minute 
and 32 seconds ahead of Doyle in Shamrock. Doyle cut down this lead 
gradually and a quarter-mile from the finish, Snay, seeking to break away, 
chose to split tacks. Shamrock then got a lift off the Grosse Pointe shore 
which missed Warrior, and Doyle beat Snay over the line by 25 seconds, 

Doyle drew Pintail for the third race next day and he came aboard 
loaded with wrenches and pliers, tightened her rigging and went out and 
won the race, which was sailed in moderate going. 

Snay was ready to give up the ghost by this time and the Lake Michigan 
crew didn’t seem too happy. In the fourth race, Snay said to Russ Pouliot: 
“You try it. I can’t beat Doyle.” Russ did. Sailing Pintail which he once 
owned, he was nearly three minutes ahead of Doyle in Warrior. But Karas 
won this race at the helm of Shamrock by nearly three minutes. Karas also 
won the fifth race, a drifter, with Pintail, by nearly five minutes, to beat 
Doyle in Shamrock. 

There wasn’t much use of sailing after this. Besides, it was Saturday 
night. Doyle and his Lake Ontario crew had 1234 points, Karas’ Lake 
Michigan outfit 914 and Snay, representing Lake Erie, 9. 

The judges then disqualified Karas, saying his boat had touched the 
flag on the starting buoy in the last race. This made the sixth race definitely 
unnecessary although it did move the Lake Erie crew into second place. 

Doyle’s nippy crew was made up of Jack Elford (Youngstown Y.C.), 
Flight Lt. “Sonny” Slemin (Royal Canadian Y.C. of Toronto), Nick 
Hinckley, Jerry Walsh, and Johnny Richardson. Snay and Pouliot sailed 
with Ted Coggin, Carl Meurer, Don Rutherford and Earl Meininger. Karas’ 
star-studded group was comprised of Eddie Schnabel, Freddie Spencer, 
Laurie Hendricksen, Phil Hill and Vic Milliken. Charley Beck, chairman 
of the Bayvies Y.C. race committee, handled the event. 


> Bilgewash: Unless something unforeseen develops, there will be six 


Kight-Metre sloops sailing in the regattas on Lake St. Clair next summer. 


Just about the time the frost was silvering the pumpkins, Tom Petzold 
announced that he had persuaded Charles Francis Adams, of Boston, to 
part with Thisbe. . . . G. Albert Lyon, the Bimini Y.C. deep sea fisherman, 
is Tom’s partner. . . . Thisbe, according to Tom, is coming out here by 
truck, the same way Ford received Awashonks last month. . . . The other 
Eights already here are: Pintail, Armida, Warrior and Shamrock. . . . 


> Vitesse had her day in the Grosse Pointe Y.C. Blue Nose Regatta and 
Clete’s enthusiasm fairly made his ears flap. . . . It marked the first time 
Vitesse had won after taking second in the racing-cruising division eight 
times during the season. . . . Eddie Wunsch’s Minx, New York “30”, was 
first in by plenty but not enough to beat her handicap and placed third 
behind Vitesse and Apache. . .. Gordon Saunders’ Six-Metre Noreg 
came in soon enough behind the Eight-Metres to take the cup in the racing 
division. . . . Perce Darnell took home a load of satisfaction in knowing 
that he not only was first home but he had beaten Pintail again. . . . 


_ > Longest race of the season to start on Lake St. Clair was the 64-mile 


junket of the 26’ Class C sloops. . . The course is interesting as it takes 
the boats up across the lake through the marshlands which surround the 
North and Middle Channels of the St. Clair “Flats” country. . . . This 
race is the particular baby of Morrill Dunn, septuagenarian skipper, 
steering Cayuse. . . . He won the race by two minutes, beating Freddie 
Hayes. Jack Wright took third. 


> Per Valboe, Detroit Y.C. representative in the annual Detroit River 
Yachting Association cat boat championships, found the weather he likes 
in the last two starts of the three-race series which he won. 
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WAR REPORT... WITH A 
PEACETIME TWIST!... 


A big 10-ton, Diesel-powered Mack in grim war paint rushes 
supplies to the front. Sketched from photos, by Peter Helck. 


@ For your future reference, we’d like to put just one fact 
on the record now—there are MORE Mack Diesels in the 
United Nations armies than any other make of heavy-duty 
Diesel truck. This may surprise you... and it may mean a 
lot some day when you are deciding what Diesel to buy. 


The same basic engine is powering all kinds of water craft 
from landing boats to commercial fishing vessels and tugs 


\ oa hauling rubber out of the Amazon jungles. 
oe Some day, soon we hope, these engines will 
4 again be available to everyone. 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Marine Engine Division, Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 


BUY U.S: WAR BONDS 


DIESEL 
MARINE POWER 


MACK MARINE ENGINES ARE A PRODUCT OF THE BUILDERS OF WORLD-FAMED GASOLINE AND DIESEL-POWERED TRUCKS, BUSES AND FIRE APPARATUS. 
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AN ACCIDENT 





IS SOMETHING THAT JUST HAPPENS, BUT WHEN THE 
BURGER BOAT CO. QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY PRODUCES 
FIGHTING SHIPS, THAT'S NO ACCIDENT; THAT'S CON- 
STRUCTIVE PLANNING AND FIFTY YEARS OF EFFICIENT 
CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


YOUR BONDS ARE HELPING SEND BURGER-BUILT SUB- 
CHASERS, MINESWEEPERS, AND OCEAN-GOING TUGS ON 
THEIR WAY TO ACTIVE SERVICE AND HELPING YOU SAVE 
FOR YOUR NEW BURGER YACHT. 


BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 





* 
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PT to the Japs may well mean “Plenty Tough.” 
For tough they are, these thunderbolts of the 
sea, and tougher they will get. We salute the 
U. S. Navy’s PT Boats! 













UNITED STATES 
MOTORS CORP. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


(ape: 


This 214 KW U.S. Electric 
Plant is supplied as aux- 
iliary equipment on PT 
Boats built by Huckins, 
Higgins, Elco and Harbor. 


DIESEL and ce 








YACHTING 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


p> The wartime annual meeting of the Massachusetts Bay Indian Mar«onj ° 


Class Association, held at the Squantum Y.C., was not up to old-time 
strength for obvious reasons. Last year’s officers will again have the <eck, 
headed by President Chick Graf, in absentia, with the U.S. Army. Her! bert 
Allbright, whose Osseo won the Squantum season championship, carries 
on as secretary-treasurer. Bill Scotson is inspector while the board of 
judges includes William McPherson, Harry J. Haselton and George Young. 
Indian Class racing has been centered at Squantum this past season with 
ten dories racing steadily in Quincy Bay. In an effort to keep the class 
rolling, Squantum has organized an Indian Class association of its own 
with Russ Mattern and Joe Carven, president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively. 


p> The Town Class is still hanging on at Marblehead with some ten of the 
centerboard knockabouts racing through September. 


> The South Boston Y.C. is doing a grand job in keeping the activities of 
the club going and the many members in service in touch with the news. 
The boys away are sending back plenty of news to the Club News, which 
now has named a few foreign correspondents to cover over there. Charlie 
Pestier has been named European representative; Jim Cavanaugh for 
North Africa and Charlie Nugent for South Pacific. 


> The South Boston Flotilla of the U.S. Coast Guard Temporary Reserve 
is working smoothly and has fixed a boat over to suit it. Ex-Commodore 
John E. Murphy is Commander with Charlie Gibbons as Vice Commander 
and Willard Josephs as Junior Commander. John Condon is Operations 
Officer and Bill Meissner is Secretary. 

The South Boston Flotilla consists of 250 members who have a busy 
schedule with classes in seamanship, blinker and semaphore as well as 
gunnery practice. 


> Two 30-Square-Metres, which have raced at Marblehead and Buzzards 
Bay, Bacardi and Ngauruhoe, head for the Lakes. Bacardi, formerly owned 
by Richard Blackmur, of Hingham, has been bought by W. W. Rapprich 
and Don H. Gearheart through the office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., and 
will be used out on the Lakes. Ngauruhoe, formerly owned by Ralph G. 
Barrows, has been bought by Julius E. Simms, of Cleveland. The Fishers 
Island sloop Last Straw, owned by Frederick J. Leviseur, has been bought 
by Charles E. and Maude B. Buysse and leaves for the Lakes. 


> Other recent sales through the office of Eldredge-McInnis include the 
auxiliary sloop Tantramar, from M. M. Veasie, of Boston, to Sherman E. 
Garland; the 35’ over all auxiliary yawl Sea Hawk, from Mrs. Wilfred A. 
Creighton to Raymond E. Stefferson, of New York; the Bounty Class sloop 
Marto, from Townsend E. Morey to R. P. Alexander, of Hartford, Conn.; 
the 41’ over all auxiliary yawl Coupon Clipper, from Robert Burkham to 


J. Henry Smith, Jr., of Boston; the 38’ over all power cruiser Evoe, from | 
Emery J. Trott to William Dahlgren, of Boston; the 35’ over all single 


hander sloop Voleure, from John Fairfield to Webster Rooks, of Rhode 
Island; and Blessed Event, a 34’ over all auxiliary sloop, sold by George A. 
Parson to Alexander A. Cameron, of Concord, Mass. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


p> Edward K. Merrill, former national champion, winds up the year as 
Comet leader on the Delaware River. The Red Dragon C.C. veteran fin- 
ished the series with 96 points, scored in a total of five events. Merrill sailed 
his third Comet, built by him last winter. Her name is Time-Fly, and is not 
to be confused with Merrill Comet No. 1, Shu-Fly or Comet No. 2, Hi-Fly. 

Second to Merrill in the series was Howard Lippincott, from the River- 
ton Y.C., another keen sailor who has several times made strong bids for 
the Class title at national regattas. He scored 92 points. Only a point 
behind Lippincott was Ingo Stephen, from the Red Dragon C.C. This outfit 
is located at Edgewater Park, N. J., which some authorities say is the 
“breeding” ground for Comet champions. A second case in point is that of 
Phil Somervell, national champ in 1940 and 1941. 

The Riverton fleet wound up the season with a novelty event in which 
each contestant brought a prize. Each prize was awarded to the skipper 
who finished just ahead of each donor. Apparently the winner kept his prize 
— or maybe presented it to the Race Committee. 

Final races of the Delaware series were held at the Red Dragon C.C. In 
the forenoon event, Merrill led a field of ten Comets in a fine sailing breeze. 
The wind picked up in the afternoon, giving sailors a real workout. Tume- 
Fly won a second time. 
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Illustration of Chris-Craft built Invasion 
“" Barge using a Zurn Exhaust Silencer Valve 
vned 
rich 
= For use with Internal Combustion Engines on Invasion Barges 
ti and other types of landing craft. 
ught The Zurn Engine Exhaust Silencer Valve has solved a wartime 
problem of immediate military urgency. Skilfully designed to 
a dissipate exhaust quickly, quietly and harmlessly in fine bubbles Partial List of Other 
rE far astern. Helps also to reduce back pressure of exhaust. Zurn ZURN MARINE PRODUCTS 
Silencers insure complete and perfect protection against the roar 
d A. c : ; Scupper, Flap and Check Vaives 
sloop of powerful motors in landing operations. Scainnt Giedihen 
omn. ; These units are dependable, yet simple in design and structure; ee aig 
m to manually controlled and operated; mass-produced; easily installed. Airports 
from E ae : : Deck Drains and Scuppers 
ingle Zurn Silencers meet rigid performance specifications; thousands Operating Gear Access Boxes 
hode of them are filling a vital need aboard invasion barges and other Deck Fill and Sounding Tube Plugs 
ge A. landing craft, constructed by Chris-Craft and many other out- ne re 
° ° . ° Zurn Marine Products Improved by 40 years 
standing ship-builders of prominence. of Specialized Experience in the Design and 
rah : ‘ . . anufacture of Plumbing Drainage 
We invite you to utilize Zurn engineering and production skill and Products ana Doves. 
facilities to expedite the design-production-delivery of needed The New Zurn Marine Catalog No. 43... . 
marine products. A full line of marine products in a wide range Just off the Press! — 
of types, sizes and materials is available to specification. The sos commmane Hae of Dating Redide 
f ever cataloged!Packed 
ar as Zurn Marine Products — improved by over forty years of spe- from cover to cover - 
pili hi ; > ead with dimensional and . 
n fin- cialized experience in the design and manufacture of building- other technical data So 
sailed plumbing-drainage products. icative text on Marine } 
ts. 
9 not reference guide for ¥ » 
\-Fly. J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. « Sales Office and Factory: ERIE, PA., U.S. A. marine engineers i / 
i ver- and architects, ship js / 


construction engi- 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! neers and purchas- 
ing agents. Use ; 
coupon to obtain /' 
copy. ' 


J. A. ZURN MFG. CO., Dept. Y, Erie, Pa.,U.S.A. 
Please send me a copy of the NEW Zurn Catalog No. 43 
of Marine Products. 


DN 8 eno aoc saved sacgecveediaror: Posifion........... 
PRODUCTS "Company ect lise ER Rei Rig. eons apeagaticadd phrase tascanbecwmians 
Fe A en a ee as. GEE ORG BUONO ofan snc co sc sascdorasodacescesoree 


Form No. 43-42 P.S. Please attach to your business letterhead. 
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ARESS 
DURA-GROM 


A New Lifetime Grommet 


Patent Pending 





It’s under 
Perfect, Control 
if it’s ARENS 
DURA-GROM — A fume-tight 


grommet that both cushions and 
insulates lines, cables, voice tubes, 
remote control casings, etc., 
through bulkhead. Improved, 
durable two-piece construction. 
Easily installed — positive lock- 
ing feature. Vibration-proof. 


VLU-2 CONTROL BOX—A 
Vernier Lever throttle control 
unit — providing quick, accurate 


and positive synchronization of 


twin motors. Also available for 
triple screw installation. Has mi- 
crometer adjustment with posi- 
tive locking feature. Installed on 
bridge — connected directly to 
engines by Arenscontrols, 


Write for catalog using busi- 
ness letterhead. Shows these 
and other Arens products. 


ARENS 
CONTROLS, we. 


2254 South Halsted Street 
Dept. Y-11, CHICAGO 


ARENS VLU-2 
CONTROL BOX 
For Microfine 
Dual Engine 


Synchronization 





ie 
PATENTED 


Manufacturers of Quality Remote Control 
Equipment for Over 20 Years 





> Charles Fox, secretary of the High Point Trophy Committee, reports 
that results of Comet events during the season are slow in coming in. He 
requests fleet secretaries to submit reports as soon as possible. If fleet offi- 
cers do not have the official C.C.Y.R.A. forms, they can apply to Fox, 
whose address is 1719 Central Avenue, Westfield, N. J. 

Don’t forget that there must be at least five eligible Comets starting in 
every point score race and there must be a minimum of five races sailed 
before a boat qualifies and the High Point Committee gives recognition. An 
official measurement certificate must also have been issued each boat. 


> Comets were still going strong on the Potomac River in Washington as 
this was written, with the biggest day recorded when 13 boats came out. 
That old Washington favorite, Clarke Daniel, was leading the series in 
his Robert E. Lee but Frank Howard in Hi-C’s was uncomfortably close be- 
hind. Third in standing was Lt. Comdr. Jess Haydock, in Emma D’Tish. 

For the first time on the Potomac, Comets were sailing in two divisions, 
the idea being to encourage reluctant newcomers to try their hand at 
racing. While both divisions start at the same time, their finishes are first 
recorded for the entire fleet and then separately. In this way, a Division II 
skipper (the newcomer class) has a chance to win prizes in both divisions. 

Leading skipper in Division II was Joe Marshall, sailing Windy (ex- 
Arcoiris). J. Frank Maguire, in Betty II, stood second, and Dr. Catherine 
Birch, in Shrimpo, third. The plan seemed to be working out well. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> The autumn rendezvous of the Cruising Club, held at the Norwalk 
Harbor home (which is as much in the water as on land) of Commodore 
Hobey Ford on the Sunday preceding Columbus Day, hit a new high water 
mark for a congenial and convivial gathering. A fleet of 14 boats, which 
was considerably tossed about by a fresh easterly, anchored in the bay 
and thereafter gave a graphic demonstration of spirited amphibious opera- 
tions. Punts, dories, sailing dinghies and a converted Navy whale boat 
brought the waterborne members to the beach, and the dexterity of their 
disembarking would have aroused admiring cheers from any invasion 
commander. Over one hundred members and their friends were on hand, 
and a grand time was had by all hands. 


> In retrospect, it must be said that the nautical press was circum- 
stantially unable to give an accurate picture of the activities of the Star 
Class in the waters adjacent to the Metropolitan area. Sad to relate, the 
Western Long Island Sound Star Fleet, the oldest and largest in the 
Association, was greatly depleted and therefore only three or four Stars 
ever appeared in the summaries of the open regattas held on the Sound. 

Within sight of the Larchmont starting line, the newly formed Southern 
Long Island Fleet had a dozen or more Stars racing every week-end. Cen- 
tral Long Island, holding its races off Noroton, had 17 active boats. The 
East River Fleet was also active, as was the Coney Island flotilla. The 
Great South Bay group, comprising a dozen or so boats, was the most ac- 
tive of all. It held three major events: the World’s Championship, the 
Atlantic Coast Championship and the Corry Series. In most instances, 
Star activity on the Great Lakes and smaller inland lakes was about 
normal, as was true of Cuba, Venezuela and Nassau. Hawaii, which has 
been inactive for some time, expects to resume racing shortly. 


> It is interesting to note that this year’s Atlantic Coast Championship 
had one more entry than last year, and that the World’s Championship 
enjoyed the largest turnout since the event was held at Kiel, Germany, in 


1939. As a matter of record, 26 fleets challenged this year, and a waiting | 


list had to be established because of the limited number of available boats 
on the Great South Bay. 


> Final tabulation of the International Class summaries are: Phillip S. 
Haebler Trophy, won by Arthur P. Knapp sailing Joseph L. Merrill’s 
Feather; James D. Sparkman Trophy, won by Corny Shields in Aileen; 
Third Series, Y.R.A. Championship Sunday Series, A. E. Luders, Jr.’s 
Four Winds, .754; Entire Season, Y.R.A. Championship Sunday Series, 
Arthur P. Davis’ Patricia, .741; Combined Saturday and Sunday stand- 
ing for the Frank E. Campbell Series, Four Winds, .733; Royal Bermuda 
Y.C. Saturday Series, Four Winds, .759. 


p> The New York Y.C. has 20 per cent of its active membership in the 
Armed Forces and 132 yachts formerly belonging to members are also do- 
ing their bit at sea. . . . The fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Rocking Chair Fleet will be celebrated by the Harlem Y.C. members 
with impressive ceremonies at the clubhouse on December 4th. 

Both Manhassett and Larchmont have started their Frostbite series and 
there is every reason to believe that it will be an unusually active season. 
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SPRINGTIME IN NOVEMBER! 


Ever hopeful that the boating ban won’t 
return to plague them next season, lots of 
yachtsmen are planning to do part of their 
Spring overhaul now — in November. It’s 

a good idea, too, for government records 
indicate that November weather usually is 
better for certain jobs — particularly interior 
work. 


Better too, for November or April painting are 
Smith’s Cup Defender Finishes. In fact, experi- 
enced users say there’s no comparison for quality 
and durability. 


SMITH’S CUP DEFENDER FINISHES 








MARINE FINISHES EXCLUSIVELY 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY INC. 11 cast 36th st., New York 16, N.Y. 





Columbian 


PROPELLERS 


or Bi 1 


os 


Designed for Service and Speed 


When seas run high and the mis- 
sion is vital, Columbian Propellers 
complete the run. Columbian Pro- 
reYA Cte Meolale Matsilalee Mela Miclulel lr micls 
fine design, construction and finish. 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
. Freeport, Long Island, N.Y. 


Columbian Catalog 


on request. * 





Here is the long-needed guide book for boatsmen: 
Twenty-eight fully illustrated pages on the problems 
and techniques of anchoring. 





How to choose anchorage... how to weigh anchor and 
let go... how to figure holding power... how to care 
for ground tackle. Plus scores of tables, charts and tips 
for safer anchoring. 


Sad 


“The Anchoring Handbook” will be sent you FREE 

with the compliments of the Northill Company. Fill 

out and mail the coupon below for your copy —today! 
2 


Noxrthill 


Company. Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Please send my FREE 
copy of the“ Anchoring 
Handbook” to 


Northill Company, Inc. 
9851 Sepulveda Blvd. 
Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
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Name 


Address 
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BLUDWORTH MARINE 


lOO GOLD STREET NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Sree. 








The RAY 
of HOPE! 






Sea Running! 
Pitch Dark! 
“MAN OVERBOARD!!!" — 
no more harrowing cry in all 


marine parlance. 
* 8 ® 


“Preserver light ahead!" screams a lookout. 
ok * fad 


Rescue becomes a matter of seamanship — not a 
blind hunt with only a down-wind cry to steer by. 


COLVIN-SLOCUM Life Jacket Lights 


Standard U. S. Coast Guard Equipment 
Clip on any life preserver — waterproof, unbreakable — 
guaranteed to stay lit for 12 hours. 


COLVIN-SLOCUM 


ucers of Life Jackets and Catamar 








Boats, Inc. 


an Life Rafts 





15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK @ PLANTS—AMESBURY, MASS. & PORTLAND, ORE. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> A last check on the Chesapeake’s regatta season shows that the 8: .r- 
rows Point Y.C. managed a limited affair late in August. Snipes and D-' tg 
Class cruising boats comprised the fleet, which was mostly local. Sailir;.- g 
six-mile course, the Deltas were led in by Blue Moon, with Blue Water »1d 
Drum Major placing second and third. 

The Snipes, sailing a shorter course, found W. C. “ Wiki” MeNiel, one 
of the Bay’s best sailors in the Class, winning the series in Wiki-Wiki. 


> The summer series of the Potomac River 8.A., which came to a close ie 
same week-end as the Sparrows Point event, attracted a good fleet of bo.ts 
in four classes. Races were held off Hains Point in a variety of weather. 

Bill Heintz’s Windward was high-scoring boat in the Chesapeake “20; 
Division, with Owen Oakley’s Hight Ball and Hank Jackson’s Caprice next 
in order. Clarke Daniel’s Robert E. Lee won the Comet Division; second was 
Frank Howard’s Hi-C’s. 

Two Snipes and a Lightning shared the first three positions in the Handi- 
cap Division. W. W. Feight’s Mr. Chips and Lt. J. R. David’s Noyeniu, 
both Snipes, placed first and second, respectively. The Lightning Morue JI, 
sailed by Newton Canter, was third. In the Penguin Class, Charles Run- 
yon’s Murgaes and Joe Krafft’s Pluto finished in that order. 


> The Maryland Y.C. staged a special Penguin regatta in September, 
sailed on the Patapsco River off Broening Park. Winner of the one-day 
affair was Jack Reckord in Side Car, a M.Y.C. entry. Walter Lawson 
was second in Arthur Godfrey’s Mug II. Blair’s Potlatch was third. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Rappahannock Y.C., held at the clubhouse 
on September 25th, the following were unanimously elected: Commodore, 
James J. Faye; vice commodore, George W. Noblett, Jr.; rear commodore, 
Dr. Lee 8. Liggan; secretary, John E. Ennis; treasurer, W. R. Rowe; 
measurer, R. R. Raub; trustees, to serve with officers, Carter M. Keane, 
T. D. McGinnes, Heath J. Rawley, Ammon G. Dunton and Charles F. 
Hayward. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> Trends in the war seem to be reflected in small boat construction about 
the bay. Stephens Bros. yard at Stockton announced the completion of 
21 104’ fast patrol boats for the Navy, following which they turned out a 
number of crash rescue boats for the same branch of the service. These 
were an interesting adaptation of the first PT built in America and have 
proven most effective in service as rescue vessels. In this yard, construction 
has now turned to tugs, 63’ over all, a total of approximately twelve 
of which have been ordered for the Army. 


p> At the Madden & Lewis yards in Sausalito, all of the big patrol vessels 
built for Alaskan waters have been launched and are away. This yard too, 
now has under construction on the ways, five 65’ tugs for the Navy. 
These will be powered by 185 hp. Diesel engines, both of which will be 
coupled to a single shaft by a chain drive, and will swing a six-foot wheel. 


> The St. Francis Y.C. Regatta, closing event of the San Francisco 
yachting season, started in as eerie a manner as potentially possible. 
The boats leaving the east, south and north portions of the bay for a start- 
ing line off Berkeley, found themselves suddenly shrouded in as thick and 
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white a blanket of fog as the bay can conjure up. For fully an hour before 
the starting guns off Berkeley causeway, boats could be seen looming up 
out of the fog, inquiring the way to the starting line from other boats and 
then passing on to be lost again in a moment. Rare and only momentary 
vistas through breaks in the blanket furnished a bearing from Grizzly 
Peak or Angel Island, but the start had to be postponed repeatedly and 
the first class finally were sent away at noon. There then followed al- 
ternately bright and foggy moments, leaving one uncertain as to the posi- 
tion of buoys or the sweep of the tide. Equally uncertain, in the minds of 
the whole competing group, were the intentions of the race committees in 
placing their buoys as designated markers. 


p Charlie Thau will name his new boat The Wilard T after his brother 
who was killed in action aboard the Lexington. . . . Dr. William Swett 
has bought Buccaneer. . . . James Emmitt, Aeolian Y.C., hasbeen promoted 
to the rank of ensign in the Navy. . . . Douglas Ryan is now,in command 
of a U. S. Government tanker on the bay. Phil Finnell, past commodore 
of the St. Francis Y.C., has written from the South Pacific, and Victor 
Herbert, now a chief boatswain’s mate in the Navy, is in the same location. 
... “Buster” St. Gaudens is stationed in Iran, and reports temperatures 
there as high as 150° F in the shade. . . . Colonel Eugene Bennett has 
gone overseas with the 96th Infantry Division. . . . Al Kirscher is still a 
prisoner of the Japanese in the Philippines. . . . Gene Hundley has bought 
Nautingale from Aldo Alisio, who has just been inducted into the Army. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By James H. Daniels 


p> The Buffalo Y.C. cruising fleet sailed for the Gardner Cup on September 
12th. This trophy has been in competition for over 30 years and was won 
this year by Bob Procknow, sailing Serica. Pete Setter brought Maleo in 
second with P. J. Hunt taking third in Rockette. 


> The Buffalo C.C. is justly proud of the showing which its crack skipper, 
Karl Smither, and his crew of Bob Crane and Reg. Pegrum, made at the 
National Wartime Lightning Regatta. This series, which was sailed on the 
tricky waters of the Metedeconk River on Barnegat Bay, called for all the 
skill and seamanship the Buffalo crew could muster. The point totals 
following the third race produced a tie with Skipper Orlip, the local 
champion, but the title went to Smither who defeated Orlip in two races of 
the three. This is the second Lightning title to come to Buffalo in the last 
three years. 


> Howard Sharp, sailing his cutter Moosabec out of Youngstown, N. Y., 
can testify to the necessity of close chart observation when anchoring in 
the familiar waters of the Bay of Quinte. There are still six feet in a fathom. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> Tangible evidence of proof that this column has another reader besides 
the editor has been unearthed at last. It was discovered in a recent letter 
from Ensign John Sealey, Jr., USNR, the receipt of which is acknowledged 
with an extra low salaam. In his letter, Mr. Sealey remarks on the S.S. of 
F.C.D. and its clam digging prize offer by saying that he’s reserving a 
couple of depth charges which are guaranteed to make the shores of Somes’ 
Sound give up. If he means give up clams, about all we can say in reply is, 
we'll betcha! 
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MARINE FINISHES 
YOUR BOAT DESERVES A NEW FALL COAT 


The Fall is an excellent time to put on a 
coat of Rumford Spar Varnish. It's the best 
time too for preparatory work for Spring 
painting. Youwill appreciate it next season. 


Write for free color book and plan a Rumford Job. 
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55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 
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ou’ RAY-LINE” 
EARCHLIGHTS 
for the, Pass 


These Searchlights were chosen for the PT’s built 
by Elco and Higgins. Their power and dependability 
has been proved on thousands of war craft. 
For the best — Specify “RAY-LINE”’ 

For the Best Buy — Buy War Bonds 


THE PORTABLE LIGHT CO., INC. 
216 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 











QFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH! 


“Fishing Craft anchored in harbor ...”’ 


Joe Miller sees every detail 
¥ of that coastal harbor— 
clearly, sharply. He knows 
that the lives of his fellow 


seamen depend upon the 
accuracy of his observations. That’s why Joe 
is using a Bausch & Lomb Binocular—built 
especially for the Navy. It must provide 
clear images through haze and rain—it must 
be rugged, waterproof, dust-proof. To thou- 
sands of seamen like Joe Miller, Bausch & 
Lomb Binoculars are the eyes that never 
fail their trust. 
The United States Navy urgently needs 
every Bausch & Lomb 6x30 or 7x50 glass 
available. Bausch & Lomb production is ona 


twenty-four hour schedule—tremendously 
increased over even a year ago. But there is 
no limit to the usefulness of these Binoculars 
in Navy work—there cannot be enough. So, 
if you have such a glass, send it to Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C., with your 
name and address attached. Don’t delay— 
send your Binoculars on active duty now. 


BAUSC 


OPTICAL CO. 


& LOMB 






ESTABLISHED 1853 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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> News from our Castine friends mentions the recent return of 270 \id- 
shipmen to the Maine Maritime Academy following completion of their 
three months’ training cruise. 

It also mentions the British Admiralty’s presentation of the Royal Na‘y’s 
White Ensign to Dr. Alice North, of Castine and Philadelphia, in appre’ ia- 
tion of the outstanding work she is doing on behalf of convalescent Bri! ish 
sailors who haye been placed under her care since she opened her Cas: ine 
home as a rest hospital for war weary seamen last December. With the 
presentation of the White Ensign went the title of H.M.S. Castine, by wh:ich 
Dr. North’s home will be known henceforth. Patients will continue t« be 
assigned to it through official British channels. 


> The first Liberty Ship to be transferred by the U. S. to Greece under 
Lend-Lease was taken over by representatives of the Greek Government 
in Portland on September 17th. She is the America, built by the New F ng- 
land Shipbuilding Corp., at South Portland. Two days after the ceremony, 
the yard launched its 110th vessel, the i0,500-ton SS William H. Todd, 
named in honor of the founder of the Todd Shipyard Corp., of New York. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Trophy Nite on October 2nd at the Cleveland Y.C. was the final wind- 
up of the racing season as far as that club is concerned. 

Honors were well divided in the various classes. The club championship 
in Class R went to Commodore Alex Winton, Jr., with his Puffin, with 
Bernie Ware’s Gypsy second and third honors to C. DeV. Miller, sailing 
his first year in fast company, in Doress. The sail-off of the second heat of 
the Lipton Trophy gave the series to Al Edgerton, owner of Robin, who also 
took the Gardner Trophy. Paul Gayman won the Hommel Trophy with 
Cotton Blossom, and C. DeV. Miller was the winner of the Walker Trophy. 

In the Auxiliary Class, Bob Fowler won the Roberts Memorial Trophy 
in his Lucky Star but Ahti Wahters, sailing Jim Kopack’s Playboy, was the 
big winner of the season, taking the Old Timer’s, Kiwanis and Merchants 
Trophy races. 

Universal class honors in the club championship series went to Bill 
Birkhold in Nimrod, with J. Cowles’ Valkyrie second. 

Gordon Beck was the big winner in the Star Class, taking the club 
championship series and also the Young Trophy in his Three Cheers. Don 
Bever was second in the club championship series with Lucious. 

Fred Best took the club championship in the Comet Class with Ted 
Corns second. 


> Charles F. Stewart, 1943 Commodore of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., was 
reélected commodore of that organization at the annual meeting, held 
October 3rd. Warren Chase, 1943 rear commodore, was elevated to vice 
commodore and John Dixon was chosen rear commodore. W. D. Prescott 
was reélected secretary and Larry Easley, treasurer. New directors are: 
Ray Higgins, W. A. Wright and John Dixon. Despite the handicaps which 
confront an out of town yacht club in wartime, Mentor Harbor enjoyed 


‘the most successful season in its history. 


> Final tabulations of the season’s racing in the G.L.21, Interlake and 
Lightning Classes, at the Mentor Harbor Y.C., have been released by 
Dick Newpher, chairman of the race committee. James L. Myers, a former 
commodore of the club, was the winner of the club championship in the 
G.L.21 Class, with Senorita, winning both summer and fall series and 
scoring 59 points to lead Hal Kneen in Delilah by four points. 

In the Interlake Class, Dick Newpher in Nana finished first with 101 
points; Larry Easley was second with 98; Bob Cornell third with 85 and 
Pearson Browne fourth with 82. Newpher took the summer series and 
Easley the fall series but, on total points, Newpher had the edge. 

The Lightning Class club championship went to Harry Smith who won 
both summer and fall series with a total of 63 points. Hank Verbsky, last 
year’s champion, was second with 52 points. 


> Gus Kaercher, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has bought Charles Hors- 
burgh’s 36’ Alden-designed auxiliary cutter Trade Wind. 

William F. Meier, a former commodore of the Edgewater Y.C., has 
bought the 31’ twin screw Chris-Craft cruiser Luxor II from M. M. 
Wallace, of the Cleveland Y.C. 

Steve Gyuro, of the Cleveland Y.C., has bought the 30’ Chris-Craft 
cruiser Julwin from A. A. Anderson of the same club. 


> No less than five 30-Square-metre Class boats have been bought by 
members of the Cleveland Y.C. in the past few weeks and it looks as though 
this class will be prominent in next year’s races. Wade Rapprich’s new 
boat arrived by truck from Hingham, Mass., late in September. 
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. All the brilliant, serviceable 
INTERNATIONAL Paints that 


yachtsmen, fishermen and com- 








mercial boat operators have 
learned to depend upon, are now available in the 
sombre tones demanded for war work. They are 
the same, good working, long wearing paints but 
permit the shortest possible finishing time to meet 
the present emergency. Bottom paints, and boot- 
topping are made in Low Visibility shades with 
the proverbial INTERNATIONAL antifouling 


qualities. 


“NOSKID” Deck Paints and Canvas Preserva- 
tives are in colors to match the times. You can 
get all the paints you need for war work from 
INTERNATIONAL. Used for the Army, Navy 
and Coast Guard. 
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> Paul Abramoska, of Clifton Park Lagoons, has purchased the 40’ 
Chris-Craft bridge deck cruiser El Vida from W. M. Thompson of ihe 
Erie Y.C. and has sold his 32’ Richardson cruiser Yoge II to Robert F, 
Puetz of Lima, Ohio, who has taken her to Toledo. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> Twenty-seven yachts competed in the Chicago Y.C. Commodore 
Sheldon Clark Regatta over a course of ten statute miles. This was the 
last big race of the season for Lake Michigan. The Class R sloop Gossoon //, 
sailed by Harry Nye, Jr., of the Chicago Y.C., won in the Universal Divi- 
sion and the Class D Valiant, sailed by Percy Wilson, of the Jackson Park 
Y.C., won in the Cruising Division. Lively Lady, owned by Otto Dreher, 
was first in the Q and Ejight-Metre Class; Romany, owned by Ernest 
Heinemann, was top as usual in Class S; Paul Cook, in Atra, was first in 
the Tumlaren Class. Class A cruisers were led by Trident, Commodore 
Philo Danly; Class B top honors went to Ed Buker, with Barguiia; 
Holsman-Cartwright, in Bangalore I, took first in Class C. 


> Over at the south end of the Lake, the La Porte Y.C., in its series with 
the Michigan City Y.C., won the Blackwood Trophy by a score of 65 to 39. 


> Sixteen different yachts competed in the closed club races at Michigan. 
Mar-Bob, a National One-Design, was winner of the L.M.Y.A. Regatta for 
the class and was club champion in her class. 


> The Chicago Corinthian Y.C. open Moonlight Race, run from Montrose 
Harbor to the Van Buren Street Gap, was highly successful and it is 
planned to make this an annual affair. The Universal Time Prize went to 
Romany, the Cruising Prize to Bangalore I, and the Metre Prize to the 
“Tum” Tarna. ’ 


> Numerous fine yachts have changed hands in this area during the past 
few months. Among them are the following: Bud Snite, after owning 
Tahuna only a short season, sold her to William P. Barrows, of Rochester, 
N.Y., who certainly got a fine boat. . . . Railton and Kimball, who have 
owned the R boat Nancy for many years, have sold her to Milwaukee and 
her beauty will grace that section. ... Dr. H. E. Davis sold Cathay 
and bought Mavon II (both power). . . . Arthur Herrington, of Indianap- 
olis, bought the yawl Manitou, by Sparkman & Stephens, from James 
R. Lowe; although she has not been raced for a few years, she is well known 
for her record. . . . W. W. Bespolesold Addiemay. . . . Carl Gorr bought 
Golden Dawn from Charles Barkley. . . . Carl Hoppes bought Sylvia 
from Milwaukee. Tar Baby, the Ten-Metre owned by Fred Stratton, is 
now in Chicago. . . . James Murray sold Rima II to William Hoffman. 


> The midshipmen training program by yachtsmen has worked out well 
again this year but the final results are not as yet available. Some of the 
yachts have made fine records in the number of trips taken and their 
owners have done a most worth-while job in this war effort. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Miss Barbara Carstairs’ big auxiliary schooner Sonia, from Nassau, has 
been converted to a freight carrier and is operating between Jacksonville 
and the West Indies. The motor cruiser Timmie, which belonged to Com- 
mander Lewis C. Conley, of the Fort Myers flotilla of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, has been bought by Dr. H. Q. Jones, a new member of the group. 
Undergoing repairs at the Daytona Beach Boat Works is the 70’ motor 
house-boat Miyo III, owned by Dr. Walter M. Yost, of Pittsburgh. Ralph 
G. Hutchins’ schooner Three Brothers, which used to be moored at his 
Miami Beach home is now basing in Chicago. W. Overton Snyder has sold 
his Matthews “38” Pal-o-Mine to George C. Snowden, Jr., of Coconut 
Grove. While storm warnings are keeping other boats in protected waters, 
William Snyder has come down from Elmira to get his Syb-Bil out of 
summer storage in the Just Canal. Harlow Davock, of Fort Lauderdale, has 
bought the 45’ auxiliary sloop Dolphin from Henry S. Morgan. She is 4 
New York Y.C. “32”, built by Nevins in 1936, and should make interesting 
competition for James Brickells’ Starlight when southern ocean races are 
resumed. Harkness Edwards’ 70’ yawl Wakiva is being used as a training 
ship for officers of the Seventh Naval District. 


> With Vice Admiral A. W. Johnson, USN, and Commodore Ignacia G. 
Jurado, naval attaché from Mexico, officiating, a Coast Guard sub-chaser 
was transferred to the Mexican Navy. The new crew had been trained at 
the sub-chaser school at Miami where members of the Mexico-United 
States Defense Commission came for the ceremonies. Previously, sub- 
chasers had been transferred to Cuba, Chile, Russia and Brazil. 
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APPROACHING 
DESTINATION 


Wartime is witnessing 
the use of special Merri- 
man-made Equipment 
aboard combat craft. 


But horizons not far 


distant envisage alike 





to veteran yachtsmen 


Photo courtesy Donald B. Abbott 


and newcomers to boat- 

ing, the revival of sailing and the restoration of Merriman 

Fittings and Rigging to their peacetime prestige as the 
AN finest Equipment for 


MERRIMAN BROS. immu 


iN Cc. 


185 AMORY BOSTON 
STREET 














Immediate Delivery? 


@ Right from stock! One of a series of 
Splicing Vises shown above including a 
portable rigging screw from the Paulsen- 
Webber line designed for the professional 
rigger. All ranges and sizes. Kindly consult 
us on your requirements. 


WIRE ROPE, FIBRE ROPE, CANVAS, CHAIN, ALLIED 
FITTINGS AND DERIVATIVE PRODUCTS. 


PAULSEN-WEBBER CORDAGE CORP. 


172 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. Bowling Green 9-0700 
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SQUARE KNOT, TATTING, FRINGE and NEEDLE WORK 


By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel — A fascinating guide to Square Knotting 
showing how to make beautiful, useful articles by plaiting and knotting 
threads together. 113 Pages — 64 Full-Page Plates — $1.50 


HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY 
By M. R. Hart — How to a started in modern navigation according to the 
practical methods adopted by the U. S. Navy. Idlx — Indexed — $1.30 
SHIPBOARD MEDICAL PRACTICE 
& W. L. Wheeler, Jr. Subtitled: A Handbdéok of Ship Sanitation and Emergency 
edical Aid at Sea. First aid and the preventive methods that make for 
hrs tig emergency medical treatment. 114 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS AND FANCY ROPE WORK 
By R. Graumont and J. Hensel — The “Britannica” of knot and rope work. 
Contains 3,524 examples, 332 pages of illustrations. 663 Pages — Illustrated — 
Indexed — $5.00 
METEOROLOGY FOR SHIP AND AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


By Peter E. Kraght — All weather phenomena and data essential for efficient 
and safe operation for the ——' and everyday use of aviators, aerial navi- 
gators and mariners. 373 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $3.00 

PRIMER OF CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 
By John Favill— An excellent stepping stone to Polowe, Bowditch and 

tton. Clears the ground for the student navigator. 263 Pages — Illustrated — 

Indexed — $2.00 

AMERICAN MERCHANT SEAMAN’S MANUAL 


By F. M. Cornell and A. C. Hoffman — The standard manual for merchant sea- 
men. Has already won’a permanent place in the working gear of the men who 
get the supplies overseas. 704 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $3.50 


MERCHANT MARINE OFFICERS’ HANDBOOK 


By E. Turpin and W. A. MacEwen — A practical reference book for everyday 
use on board ship. All the information required for the examinations. 812 
Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $5.00 


DISTANCE OFF TABLES 
By D. E. Nichols — Cuts work in finding bow and beam bearings, distance off 
and distance run. Makes calculations easy. 243 Pages — Pocket Size — $3.00 
COAST GUARD LAW ENFORCEMENT 
By Ridsdale Ellis — For the men in the Coast Guard. Answers “What is the 
law? Where can I find it? How is it applied?” 253 Pages — Indexed — $2.30 
NAVAL RESERVE GUIDE 
By G. Forster and E. Cady — An authentic guide to Navy service. What to do 
and what to avoid. Details the responsibilities of officers and enlisted men, 339 
Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $2.50 
HOW TO ABANDON SHIP 
By P. Richards and J, Banigan — Be prepared! The experiences of hundreds of 
survivors woven into a practical guide to saving lives. 152 Pages — Illustrated 
— Indexed — $1.00 
EXCERPTS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
CODE OF SIGNALS 


All visual signal methods and instructions. All the essentials of the Interna- 
tional Code k for signalmen and merchant officers. 88 Pages — Color Plates 
— Tuf-Tag Covers — 50 cents 


VISUAL SIGNAL GUIDE 


All the visual signals on a large, easy-to-read chart. Includes semaphore, 
single-letter signals, present hoistings, storm warnings, distress signals. 
17” x 22'’ — 4 Colors — 50 cents 


SIMPLIFIED TIME CHART OF THE WORLD 
By C. M. Thomas—A unique and simple world chart that enables you to 
estimate the relative time in any part of the world. 17” x 22’ — 4 Colors — 
50 cents 

NAVIGATION FOR MARINERS AND AVIATORS 


By David Polowe — The complete handbook of navigation. Includes all the 
necessary reference tables and pages from the Nautical Almanac needed for 
working —— No other reference books required. 528 Pages — Illus- 
trated — Indexed — $5.00 


At your local bookseller or order direct 
Postpaid when remittance accompanies order 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE MARITIME 
BOOKS CATALOG 





Cornell Maritime Press 
241 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, New York 
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PINE CASTLE BOAT &€ CONSTRUCTION CO 


PINE CASTLE, intano riant reiant, FEITUSVILLE 
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OAK MATERIAL 


AS YOU LIKE 
WHEN YOU WANT IT 


WE MAKE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON 
OAK FLITCHES 


J. R. NELSON 


‘ CROTON ON HUDSON, N. Y. 
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ATTWOOD 


Custom Styled Marine Hardware 


Our facilities are completely assigned to the War effort. 
Complete sets of fittings and deck hardware are available 
in both galvanized iron and bronze for landing boats, 
crash boats, picket boats and a large number of others. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS, INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















Used for the famous PTs 
ELCO has used Murphy Marine Varnishes for 32 years 


Marine finishes for every boat — for every purpose 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 











YACHTING 


> The Tampa Shipbuilding Co. is now turning out destroyer escoris, 
Another shipyard working on the destroyer escort program is the Merr'll- 
Stevens Drydock Co., at Jacksonville. A new fabricating division has been 
set up on the St. Johns River, downstream from the regular yard, sad 
there bow and stern sections are assembled. They are shipped by barge up 
the Inside Route to the Charleston Navy Yard where the final assem ly 
and launching take place. The midship sections are being built at otter 
points along the coast and in the Piedmont. The Huckins Yacht Corp., at 
Jacksonville, is now busy on aircraft rescue boats. George F. Crouch, who 
has been active in American motor boat racing since its inception and who 
has designed a number of Gold Cup winners, is now in charge of the Liberty 
ship construction at the St. Johns River Shipbuilding Co. 


> Crews of Eastern Air Lines planes engaged in trans-ocean service 
are being taughit to sail. They take their rubber life rafts out from the Bis- 
cayne Bay Y.C. and hoist sails on the folding oars which serve as spars, 


_ > Philip Howe, whose Star Kakki always finished well up in Jacksonville 


racing, is now a lieutenant in the Navy. William Dow, active member of 
the Tampa Sailing Squadron, is serving with the Army’s Navy as a warrant 
officer. Donald C. McCarthy, who, for the past five years, has been a grand 
executive secretary of the Rod and Reel Club, has resigned to join up with 
the Army’s Navy. Members of the Miami Power Squadron are serving in 
varied and distant duties. Ben Patridge is in an SC in the Atlantic. 
C. A. Mills, Jr. isin a PT in the Pacific. Ferd Meyer is in Boston. Max von 
Bose is on duty in Washington. John Brewer is overseas with the Army 
Engineers. Otis Horton is with the Army in Australia. Lee Goddard is in and 
out of Key West with the Coast Guard. Dave Remley is with the Coast 
Guard at St. Augustine. John Burks is at the Quonset Naval Air School. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


p> As the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. summer dinghy season closed, the Coast 
Guard Academy sailors captured the second leg on The Danmark Trophy, 
presented a year ago by their former coach, Captain Knud L. Hansen, of 
the Danish Training Ship Danmark. The regatta was held under Coast 
Guard Academy auspices at New London, September 25th and 26th, with 
Harvard defending. Twelve college teams entered. 

Philip Hildebrandt and Arthur Fontaine, the Coast Guard skippers, 
won, beating M.I.T. by six points. They scored 161 points in 16 races, 
Tech had 155, Yale 154, Harvard 151, and Tufts, in fifth place, scored 145. 
The other team scores were: Brown, 122; Northeastern, 103; Stevens 
Tech, 99; Williams, 90; Worcester Tech, 87; Holy Cross, 75; and Cornell, 
48. A percentage scoring system has been worked out by the I.C.Y.R.A. to 
assist teams unable to compete in the full racing program at such regattas 
during wartime. In the Danmark Regatta, the leading teams were unaf- 
fected but the order from sixth place down under this scoring adjustment 
reads: Brown, .587; Williams, .577; Northeastern, .495; Worcester Tech, 
:478; Stevens Tech, .476; Holy Cross, .471; and Cornell, .308. 

The first day’s racing commenced in the late afternoon in a dying north- 
erly. At the end of the day, Coast Guard had 44 points, Harvard 40, Yale 
38, Tufts 37, and M.L.T. 36. 

* On Sunday, a whole sail northeaster gradually moderated at the finish. 
Yale and M.I.T. moved up rapidly to threaten the Cadets as Harvard 
slumped for a time. After four more races, Cliff Lewis and Gerry Daly, 
Eli skippers, had taken over the lead. As the afternoon wore along, Yale 
appeared headed for victory with the other four teams battling hard for 
second place until the seventh race finished. Immediately following, pro- 
tests were filed against both Yale skippers and the Blue’s hopes went 
glimmering when Lewis lost a decision to Tufts and Cornell in one hearing 
and Daly another on the protests of Harvard and the other Cornell skipper. 
As a result, Coast Guard was back in the lead with M.I.T. second and 
Yale, Tufts, and Harvard still in the running. A second for Hal Boericke, 
of M.I.T., and a sixth for Fontaine left Coast Guard with only a slim 
edge, but Hildebrandt clinched the trophy when he finished second in the 
final race, won by Daly, of Yale. 

Harold Boericke, M.I.T., was the high point skipper with 91 points, but 
Tech did not have enough second division support to win. 


> The freshman dinghy sailors of the Eastern colleges held their own 
championship on the Thames River on October 3rd, and provided close 
and interesting competition. There were but five points between the three 
top teams out of seven contestants. The Coast Guard Academy team 
captured both the individual freshman crown and the team championship. 


> Roy won the individual championship (in which A. Barry How and 
Robert Parkhurst alternated as crew) with a four point margin over Owen 
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36’ CABIN MOTOR LAUNCH 
Gnoot iw the several types of boats bem ‘re building for the Navy — When it’s over we'll again build 
afloat. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS SSscuU8sr, StREte 















































THE CARLISLE & FINCH co. 
| 261 E.CLIFTON AVE., CINCINNATI, 10,0. = 

















In the Elco PT’s 
RED HAN D 


Soft Under-Body, Anti-Fouling Composition 
Is Used to Combat Rot at All Under-Water Hull Apertures 


RED HAND COMPOSITIONS CO., INC. 


ONE BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

















Designed, manufactured and inspected 
to meet all requirements of Commer- 
cial Navigation for Passenger and 
Cargo ships and U. S. Government. 


No. 403— Mast or Blinker Signaling Lights. 
No. 9— Watertight Blinker Key with condenser, 










PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


744 PITKIN AVE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 















YACHTING 


Torrey, of Harvard. Nine colleges sought the individual crew championship 
and Coast Guard tallied 59 points in seven races against Harvard, with 
55, and M.I.T., with 53. The other scores were: Robert Lord, Brown, 49. 
Robert Bennett, Williams, 42; John Bermingham, Cornell, 37; Stuart 
Cooney, Jr., Northeastern, 28: Alex Sommerville, Yale, 27; and Alden 
Perkins, Tufts, 25. 


> In the competition for the team championship, Coast Guard was acain 
the innocent beneficiary of protest decision against its chief rival. Larry 
White, of M.I.T., won four of his seven races but was disqualified in the 
second race and on Brown’s protest. Roy, with 45 points, and Aldrich, 
with 40, gave Coast Guard the championship at 85 points. Torrey with 42 
and Hilary Smart, with 41 (top second division score) made Harvard’s score 
83; Blatt and White, 40 each, tallied 80 for M.I.T. The other scores were: 
Brown, 71; Williams, 69; Cornell, 52; and Yale, 47. 


> If the Danmark Trophy and Freshman Championship races were close, 
they had nothing on the sixth Semi-Annual Greater Boston Dinghy Cham- 
pionship for the Rudolf 0. Oberg Trophy. The final score was: Harvard, 65; 
M.I.T. and Tufts, 64 each! Northeastern had 56 and Boston College 49, 


> In the less important regattas sailed so far this season, Coast Guard 
defeated Yale on the Thames, October 3rd, in Stars, by a score of 62-46 
with Commodore “Mitch” Daniel, Phil Hildebrandt, and Arthur Fon- 
taine reversing a decision in favor of the Blue a year ago. On the same 
week end, Navy sailed a double-header with Stevens Tech. Midshipman 
Donald Curran led his team to a 170-92 triumph on October 2nd; and the 
next.day, with some of Navy’s stars on the side lines, the Midshipmen won 
by a 93-83 count. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Lt. R. D. (“Bobby’’) Grant, well-known.Royal Canadian Y.C. skipper 
and former owner of the Eight-Metre Invader IT, is in the 1st Canadian 
General Hospital C.A.O. recovering from an accident in which he broke 
his back. Bobby reports that he soon expects to be as good as ever. 

Sunny Slemann, of the R.C.Y.C., serving with the R.C.A.F., is at 
present stationed at Trenton, Ontario, and had leave which enabled him 
to sail in the Barthel Trophy in Bud Doyle’s crew. 


> Daniel M. Beach, Jr., was reélected commander of the Rochester 
Power Squadron; Lowell W. Shields, lieutenant commander; Ezra Hale, 
Ist lieutenant; and Harold L. Field, secretary and treasurer. Chief Com- 
mander William L. Sayers, of New York, was in Rochester for the annual 
meeting in October and appointed F. Ritter Shumway a member of his 
post-war planning committee. There are 150 members of the Rochester 
Squadron with 37 in the armed forces, 22 as commissioned officers. 


‘p> The annual Cups and Flags dinner at the Rochester Y.C. this year 


might aptly have been called the Culp and Flags dinner since the cups 
are frozen for the duration and the dinner was an opportunity for yachts- 
men to pay tribute to George Culp, who retired as race chairman, a job he 
has held faithfully for about two decades. George has threatened to quit 
every fall for several years but this time he was pretty definite about it; 
he wanted to go back to his first love, small boat sailing. He talked of a 
Lightning and an idea was born in the minds of yachtsmen at R.Y.C., 
who appreciate all that George has done for them during the years, so 4 
subscription was started which grew rapidly and at the dinner George was 
given a Lightning. The presentation came as a complete surprise and 
George was rendered practically speechless and tickled pink — but he 
rose gallantly to the occasion. 

He wanted to know why he should be so honored when, for years, 
he has had the finest spectacle of regattas; boats have started when he 
gave the word; with all the lake to sail in, boats have travelled the course 
he told them to and the race was over only when he said it should be; 
thus it was all a pleasure to him. (We have often wondered why race chair- 
men stay on the job; maybe that’s the answer.) The meeting was adjourned 
so that George and all present might go out to the slip to see his boat, 
proudly flying George’s flags of another day which had been obtained from 
him by a ruse. The boat was duly christened Jennifer, for George’s young- 
est grandchild. All the Corinthians on Lake Ontario who know George — 
and their number is legion — join those of R.Y.C. in wishing him ‘‘ Happy 
Sailing.” 


> Ote Nagle has sold his Six-Metre Solenta. She will go to Detroit. 
Howard Patterson has brought the schooner Eleanor E into the club 
from Henderson Harbor. 
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n fishing trips. 
she’s Tops! 


And here’s why! The Owens Sport Fisherman is designed for fun and 
sport. Stoutly constructed, with high freeboard and ample beam, she 
can take rough offshore fishing, yet thanks to her 2’3” draft you 

















also on Crash Boats and other fast wooden craft of the U.S. and Allied can fish shallow waters with equal ease. White oak frame. + mahog- 
Armies and Navies. The bottom coating for your boat after Victory. any planking . . . Everdur bronze screws . .s such features give these 
Biscocte-nacinst 8 vancine eeanthn. 30-footers unusual toughness and seaworthiness. They’re built to last! 
Complete Living Quarters: 
* Here’s the forward cabin, showing 
the two six-foot ya pe a coil 
r spring mattresses feel mighty good 
Aan METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION after aday’s fishing. There’s anoth- 
solic 234 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. er bunk in the cockpit; leatherette 
covered! Folds away when not in 
use. Complete modern galley ... 
is at big lavatory . . . lots of chat 
him space. Six-foot headroom through- 
out, too. For comfort and conven- 
ience you can’t beat Owens design! 
ester Big Cockpit: Yes, there’s plenty 
Hale of room to handle a rod in this big 
ay open cockpit. The stern seat (stor- 
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nual for facing aft. Or, if you prefer, 
yf his swivel chairs may be installed. 
ester And, say, you fishermen, there’s a 
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Pretty convenient, don’t you think? tia tC a a 
year Today’s Owens is this aircraft rescue boat which, along with 
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chts- ay" ps Navy is engaging Owens’ entire 
ob he a facilities. But come Victory, Owens 
it dealers will show you the sweetest 
) qui new cruiser ever. So save for it 
ut it; : with War Bonds. Meanwhile, let 
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| e acht Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Placement parts for all motors are be- 
Lappy coming more and more difficult to ob- ° 
tain. Go over the check-list. Are there wee 
any points you have overlooked? KEEP ‘BUYING [U. S. WAR BONDS Wh 
etroit. o 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 
e club Uberversal Motor Lo. 44 Warren Street, New York City, N. ¥. 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF-100% MARINE MOTORS BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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‘Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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THE EXPERIENCE GAINED IN 
MANY YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
BOAT BUILDERS FROM COAST 
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Ample Stocks 
of 
MAHOGANIES 
SITKA SPRUCE 
BALSA WOOD 
PORT ORFORD CEDAR 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 


and other specialties are 
offered for quick 
shipment 
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YOUR INQUIRIES 
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> The Star Championship, which was being closely fought between 
Jim McConnell and Cliff Baker, went to Cliff when he won the race 
that broke the tie. Cliff also was given the Madge Award for the most 
outstanding performance during the summer. 


> Lt. Herb Hastings, former light canvas man in Johnny Heinrich’s 
Six-Metre Jill, currently a pilot of a B-25 bomber attached to Major 
Jimmy Doolittle’s command, was recently awarded the Medal of Honor 
with five oak leaf silver clusters indicating completion of 50 missions. 


» The Seneca Y.C., at Geneva, has one of the biggest percentages of men 
in the service of any club in the vicinity; 51 men in the armed forces. 


Ceb Lee and Ted Vick represented the Seneca Y.C. at the Star Inter- 


nationals in August, the second time Seneca has had an entry. 

Oliver Wood and Ted Vick, in Bambi, won the Star Championship at 
Seneca in a hard fought battle. They scored three firsts and five seconds. 

Marsh Root sailed Blue Witch to another championship in the Comet 
Class with seven wins and one second. 

Dickie Mulvey won the Junior Championship with one first and two 
seconds. This is the Gilbert Trophy, presented by Ensign Joseph Gilbert. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
“By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


>» By the time this is printed, racing in Narragansett Bay will be all over 
and most of the boats will be in winter quarters. But did they hate to quit? 
I'll say they did. 

Generally, the long distance race of the Rhode Island Y.C. is the wind-up 
but, since we started to accumulate S boats, there’s more of a disposition 
to ‘keep ’em sailing” than ever before. Maybe it was because some of the 
last 8’s didn’t arrive in time for them to sail many races. 

So they hashed it over among themselves and decided to sail three races 
for the championship of the S boat Association, organized on the spur of the 
moment with Russ Boss chairman and Alden Walls holding the cash, on 
three succeeding Saturday afternoons. They sailed two but most of them 
went to East Greenwich on the third Saturday to be handy for the Sea 
Bees’ regatta at Camp Endicott on Sunday. So they called the Sea Bee 
race the third of the series but, when the points were added up, Argument 
and Nina were tied at 15 with Surprise four points astern. 


> I mentioned the Sea Bees’ regatta. They have thousands of men at 
Camp Endicott at Davisville (not named after me). At least 90 per cent 
never saw salt water until they landed in Rhode Island and still fewer of 
them ever saw a yacht race. So Lieut. Wegerly, recreation and welfare 
officer at the Naval Advance Base Depot, got the idea that if there could 
be a yacht race started right off the Sea Bees’ beach, it would be something 
new for the men in the recreation line. So he approached the officers of the 
Narragansett Bay Y.A. with the suggestion. They bit and on Sunday, 
September 26th, about 250 visiting firemen landed from their boats, were 
shown around the plant, fed, had their pictures taken, then were put 
aboard their boats again, and we had a regatta with 44 boats. 


> Well, the Edgewood Peppie Pappies and the Barrington Tired Fathers 
had their long talked of team race September 19th, eight boats with two- 
man crews in each team, and they sailed four races. The Edgewood bunch 


wouldn’t sail the Barrington courses and the Barrington bunch said ‘‘No 


no” to sailing the Edgewood courses, but they agreed on the neutral waters 
north of Conimicut Point. The Peppie Pappies proved their “pep” by 
winning three races and finishing one with a 50-50 point score. It was 291 
to 235 when all was over. 


> The Bristol Y.C. has elected R. F. Haffenreffer, 3rd, commodore; 
Harleigh V. 8. Tingley, vice commodore; Hovery T. Freeman, rear com- 
modore; Earl P. Mathewson, secretary; John R. White, treasurer; and 
Harleigh V. S. Tingley, chairman of the race committee. 


> At the annual meeting of the Edgewood Y.C., like the congregation of a 
church that has just paid off the last of its indebtedness, the members 
burned the mortgage. When the club built its first house, the members 
chipped in and took notes as security. They were finally paid off. When 
the clubhouse burned several years later, the members chipped again and 
took notes, which were also paid off, in 1938. Then the famous hurricane 
swept up Narragansett Bay and, when the blow was over, there was little 
left of the house but the four walls. There’s a plate on the wall within 10 
inches of the ceiling, showing how high the water came. On the following 
Saturday night, the officers and trustees stood around in the bare room and 
decided to keep the club going. They wanted $4,000 for repairs and altera- 
tions and, in less than two weeks, the members had pledged $4,450, taking 
the club’s promise to pay as security. They estimated it would take ten 
years to retire the entire issue but, about two months ago, the last note 
was paid off. So, at the annual meeting October 8th, the treasurer (who 
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We can’t show you our wartime 
records because they’re not 
through yet. But we’re pretty 
certain that after this war there'll 
be a lot of new “Skippers” with 
a well-founded respect and 
affection for Chelsea accuracy. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Ty THEY’RE COMING HOME 
when it’s over Over There! 


we Yes, our fighting men will be back home one of these days 
..-and many of them are looking forward to the time 

when they'll sit down and talk over their boating plans 

time with the old gang. 

They can count oa Wilcox-Crittendento have greatthings 








net in store for post-war boating. The W-C line of “Dependable” 
etty boat fittings and gadgets will be bigger and better than ever! 
re'll This isn’t a bad time for any of us to start planning our 
with peacetime cruises. Wishful thinking? No, sir! Victory is 

assured if every American will continue to work harder 
and and harder toward that goal...if each of us will 
7 KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS! 
ea a e 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc.. 
a Manufacturers of “Dependable” Marine Hardware Since 1847 
it 10 South Main Street 

SJ MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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SCHNITZER ALLOY PRODUCTS CO. 
1644 BROADWAY ELIZABETH 1, N. J. 
Phone: Elizabeth 2—2090 


Suppliers of 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 


BOLTS, NUTS, SCREWS, 
PIPE and FITTINGS for 
PT BOATS, SUBMA- 
RINES and GENERAL 
NAVAL, MILITARY 
and INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. 








54 YEARS OF 
KNOWING HOW! 





(PT Builders throughout the country pick Kuhls 
DOUBLE-PLANK CEMENT, because they know 
they are not experimenting. Kuhls products are tried, tested and used for over 54 years. ' 


Kuhls Products keep seams and joints tight indefinitely in all types of Craft. 


15 GREAT KUHLS PRODUCTS 
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Gels 
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The PRODUCTS THAT HAVE BEEN THERE 


ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITION—for Deck “AVIO" AER-O-NAUTIC LIQUID MARINE 
and Hull Seams. GLUE—Waterproofs, prevents rot and cor- 
SEAMLAST—Mastic type seam filler (Anti- rosion. 
fouling). LINOLEUM CEMENT—For cementing Linoleum to 
DOUBLE PLANK CEMENT—A waterproof elas- Steel, Concrete or Wood. 
tic cement used between double planking. SEAM PAINT—A Seam Primer. 
CANVAS CEMENT—Cementing Canvas, etc. INSULAST—For cementing fibrous glass insu- 


lation, cork board, ete., to iron, steel and other 


BEDLAST—For Bedding, Moulding, Hardware, materials. 


etc. WATER and RUST PROOF CEMENT—For 
CANVAS PRESERVATIVE—Woterproofing fastening linotile, linoleum on steel decks, steel 
invas, etc. adjacent to wood and as a rust preventive. 
— surfacing Wood, Iron, Steel CAULKING COM TYPE I—For caulk- 
s, etc. 


ing metal seam and joints. Fed. Spec. 52-C-12a. 
BRUSHLAST—Applied with brush for cracked CAULKING COMPOUND TYPE li—For sealing 
canvas decks and all other resurfacing. airports. Fed. Spec. 52-C-12a, 
Our Technical Department will be pleased to furnish specifications, or any other 
technical data pertaining to application, uses and quantities needed of Kuhls products 
H. B. FRED KUHLS, 65th Street & 3rd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 


500 Court Sq. Bidg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


344 Sacramento St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


72 Marion St. 
Seattle, Wash. 


3583 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


17 South Desplaines St. 
Chicago, Ill. Eid 
35 Brookvale St. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


eal Boe LUES- CEMENTS -PRESERVATIVES 
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D. LEON JENNINGS, Lincoln Highway, Menlo Park, N. J. 
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Typical of the high quality work which we turn out are 
our castings used on Elco PT’s 


Since 1895 we have specialized in marine castings to meet government specifications. 
We can take care of your requirements for Brass, Bronze, Silicon Bronze, Nickel Silver, 
and Aluminum Castings. 


BERGEN POINT BRASS FOUNDRY 


6th Street Bayonne, New Jersey 
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never throws anything away) produced all the notes from the first to the 
last and, with Stan Cady (who was commodore when the place wag 
wrecked) touched a match to the first bundle, dropped it into the big {ire 
place, and fed the remainder to the flames. Everybody connected with “he 
club, men, women and juniors, has helped. Cady calls it ‘The Edgewood 
Spirit” and I guess he named it right. Walter E. Winters was advanced 
from vice to commodore, Dr. Russell R. Hunt from rear to vice, W. Rus- 
sell Boss, Jr., was elected rear commodore, and Secretary Fred H. Wils»n, 
Treasurer Llewellyn C. Roffee, Assistant Treasurer Walter D. Gardier 
and Measurer Arthur L. Wood were reélected. Harry F. Livezey, retiring 
commodore, 8. Everett Wilkins and Burton S. Raymond, were elected 
trustees for three-year terms. | 


> The Narragansett Bay crew has kept the rigging in pretty good shape 
this last month so there aren’t many short ends flying. The Edgewood 
Y.C. had its annual run to Potter’s Cove, 28 boats in the fleet, and had six 
hours of water sports, mostly for the juniors. On account of a bombing 
target on Gull Point, Potter’s Cove is closed to navigation but the com- 
manding officer at the Naval Air Base at Quonsett allowed its use and held 
up bombing practice while the fleet was there. The yachtsmen appreciate 
the courtesy. . . . Bill Monahan bought a sloop. Nobody knew much 
about her until Bill took her over to Pop Arnold to have her measured. 
“All right,” said Pop, ‘what boat is it?” ‘‘ Porcupine” said Bill. “Oh 
yes,” said Pop, “that old Crowninshield 21-footer that Smith built at 
Quincy. Do you know how old that boat is?” ‘‘ Well,”’ Bill said, ‘‘the man I 
bought her from thought she was at least 20 years old.” “Hell! Multiply 
that by two and you'll be nearer right.”’ She was built in 1902 for Charles 
H. W. Foster, Marblehead. . . . Leo McDevitt has bought the S boat 
Meg and renamed her Colleen. . . . Fred Mason has bought the 27’ over 
all sloop Coot. Fred owned her 15 years ago but sold her. Fred called her 
Harriet then, and is calling her Harriet now. . . . Add another to the fleet 
of Herreshoff 1214-footers at Touisset. Albert Baker has bought John 
Carr’s Pollybob. . . . Jim Hogan, to make sure of getting a tow for his 
Indian boat Warrior to the Sea Bees’ regatta, bought My Gertie. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Bettis, formerly owned by L. C.-Henry, of Seattle, now flies the flag 
of R. Kline Hillman, following her sale recently, in which Roy W. Corbett, 
Marina Mart, was intermediary. She is driven by a pair of 125 hp. Sterling 
Petrels and was the Dawn “show boat” of the 1931 New York Motor 
Boat Show. Incidentally, Corbett is now a lieutenant in the Coast Guard 
Reserve and assistant to the director of the C.G.A. at Seattle. 


> Parker W. Snapp has bought Andrew Denny’s 14-foot International 
dinghy, designed by Uffa Fox. Dr. Torleif Torland is the new owner of 
the 37’ auxiliary cutter Nimbus, formerly owned by Russell Hawkins, Jr., 
of East Sound, Washington. The 35’ cutter Venture, which has changed 
hands several times in recent months, now is owned by Harold Hartman, 
Seattle. Roy Raphael, who had Venture for a while, has bought Edward 


‘Cunningham’s 42’ Palmer-powered Laverock. 


> Grandy Boat Co., Seattle, had an unusual reconstruction job handed 
it when Captain Harry Hansen’s 54’ trawler Fortuna was brought to the 
yard for repairs. From stem to the stern, keel to planksheer, Fortuna’s 
starboard side just wasn’t! The job was to give the vessel a brand-new 
starboard side, and this has been done. The loss of the entire side of the 
vessel was the result of a tangle with a reef. 

“ Anyway, my ship now has a damn good starboard side,” observed 
Captain Hansen with commendable humor after Fortuna was launched 
following rebuilding. 


> Ballard Marine Railway, Seattle, staged a double launching in Sep- 
tember when, within 20 minutes, a mine sweeper, YMS-333, and a 136’ PC 
went overboard. PC-1457 is the first of two such vessels for the Navy. 


> Just one day prior to the Ballard Marine launchings, the same number 
popped up at the Jensen Motor Boat Corp., when this plant launched 
MT-838, the last of ten 36’ tunnel stern tugboats for the Army. Five days 
later, the vessel was in service. ; 


> Cat’s-paws: Barbee Marine Yards, Seattle, have delivered the first of 8 
series of 127’ towing vessels to the Army; these craft are exceedingly 
handsome and able vessels which should give their crews great pleasure 
and comfort in being aboard really “tough” vessels which can take It. 
The design is from a tried and proven seagoing tug model, Young Brothers, 
Ltd., tug Mikimiki, of Honolulu, Hawaii. . . . O. H. Freeman, of Fremont 
Boat Market, reports the sale of the 55’ power cruiser Morning Star III, 
formerly owned by Van S. McKenny, Seattle. 
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GET ME INFORMATION 
ABOUT PARAGON GEARS! 














w™ typical Nazi tact the espi- 

onage chief is ordering his 

underlings to get facts about Para- 

gon Gears. Of course he won't get Year after year it’s 
them, yet his eagerness can be ou 
readily understood. Because Para- 

gon Gears give Uncle Sam's light 

naval and Coast Guard craft the 

same superb service that made 

them, in peace, standard equip- REVERSE & REDUCTION 
ment on over 90% of America’s GEARS 
pleasure boats. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., CUSHMAN ST. TAUNTON, MASS. 
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CO-OPERATION 
WILL WIN FOR AMERICA 


TIEBOUT Marine Hardware and 
Equipment is playing an important 


__ e 
part on PT’s and other Government 
Vessels. 


TIEBOUT Equipment meets with 
Government specifications and 
regulations. 
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Let us quote you on 
Governmental requirements 
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OHIPMAT 


No matter to what far-off corners of the 
world our war and cargo vessels sail—there 
SHIPMATE sails. We're proud to, be on 
board; proud to devote our entire pro- 
duction to the war, so that in the world of 
the future SHIPMATE and pleasure craft 
may sail the seas in peace. 


SC 1355 built by Luders 
Marine Construction Co., 
and equipped with 
Shipmate range. 









STAMFORD 
FOUNDRY 


ESTABLISHED 1830 @ 10 CANAL ST. @ STAMFORD, CONN. G ° 
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ROBINSO 
BOATS AND CRUI 


Our NAVY oe award was nof a goal but 
we're doing even better work today. And wher H 
again we'll be building better boats than ev 


ROBINSON MARINE CO 
BENTON HARBOR 
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WALTER CONTRIBUTION 
TO ELCO PT BOATS 


Machine Specialties: 
Dependable under water marine fittings 

















Manufacturers of heavy duty Independent Reduction Gears 
Clean-Flo Patented Fresh Water Coolers 
- Protect engines from corrosion and freezing 


Inquiries invited. 


CG. baller. MACHINE CO. 


84 Cambridge Avenue, Jersey City 7, N. J. 

















When Better PT Boats Are Built... 


Will Help Build Them! 
Let Stay-Tite help speed up your production. Prompt shipments. 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Glue, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. 














Sub 
Chaser 
Model 


The "Splinter Fleet" in miniature! This strikingly realistic model of the 
110’ S-C measures 17’’ x 10” and is shipped completely assembled 
for $25 express prepaid. Write for free illustrated catalog. 


LE BARON-BONNEY CO., BRADFORD, MASS. 
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The launching party for the British Navy’s MTB 365 at the Annapolis Yacht Yard. 

Left to right: Lt. John Weeden, RN; N. E. Almen; Mrs. Alice E. Millett, the sponsor; 

Admiral G. M. Reeves, USN; Captain H. M. Cooley, USN; Rear Admiral A. |. 

Akulin, Russian Navy; Admiral Sir Percy L. H. Noble, RN; Mrs. H. E. Almen; 
Chris B. Nelson; Lt. William Aldbridge, RN. Miller Photo 


HARBOR BOAT BUILDS MANY TYPES 


> The distinction of being the only boatbuilder on the Pacific Coast to 
build both the Elco PT and British Vosper MTB is enjoyed by the Harbor 
Boat Building Co., Terminal Island, Cal. This firm, the first Los Angeles 
County boatbuilder to be awarded the Navy ‘‘E”’, was also the first on the 
coast to launch three other types of warcraft: the Navy bombing target 
boat, the Navy motor mine sweeper and the Navy SC submarine chaser. 


BRIDGEHEAD TO BERLIN AND TOKIO 


> Thrice winner of the Army-Navy “E” award, shipworkers at the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry shipyard in Wilmington, Del., have new cause for 
pride in their workmanship. A telegram recently received from Rear 
Admiral E. L. Cochrane, USN, informed them that ‘landing barges of 
your construction were part of the spearhead of the successful invasion of 
Sicily. The fact that the landing operations on a scale unparalleled in his- 
tory were effective with a maximum of precision and a minimum of casual- 
ties were in no small measure due to the excellence of the specialized 
assault craft.” 


IN THE NEWS 


> William F. Crosby, formerly editor of The Rudder, has just been ap- 
pointed head of the designing department of the Gibbs Gas Engine Co.., 
of Jacksonville, Fla. . . . The personnel of Sparkman & Stephens recently 
held a one week art show of their own paintings, drawings, models and 
designs. In all there were sixty-five entries. . . . Dravo Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently launched its first DE. ... John Tiebout, Sr., 
formerly president and board chairman of W. and J. Tiebout, marine 
hardware dealers of New York, died on October 15th. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


> For superior production of precision built propellers, Federal-Mogul 
Marine division, Detroit Plant, has received the Army-Navy “E”.... 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. has been awarded the U. 8. Maritime Commission’s 
“M” pennant and Victory, Fleet flag... . For continued production 
excellence the Hall-Scott Motor Car Co. has received a second star for its 
Army-Navy “E” pennant. . . . The Kelvin & Wilfred O. White Co. has 
recently been awarded the Maritime Commission’s Gold Star to be added 
to its Maritime ““M” pennant. ... The Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corp. has received its fourth successive Navy “‘E”’ pennant. 





SC 774, built by the Peyton Company, shows her 
paces during a trial trip. Kent Hitchcock Photo 
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Mor Much, On 


WHO KNOW 
MARINE ENGINES 


BEST APPRECIATE 
KERMATH MOST 
° 





VK, 





ON THE JOB 24 HOURS A DAY AT HOUSTON SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
POWERED BY KERMATH 


Ni Not much glory in a job 


& je like this—but one of those 
{ rough and ready oper- 
3 ations that is helping 

pe sweat victory out of war | 

Beer work. 

¥, 


“It’s a little boat really 
doing abigjob.” That’s the way they put it at 
Houston Shipbuilding Corporation, of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


This 41 foot tug boat is powered with a 
medium duty 115 horsepower Sea-Mate 
“Six” Kermath. It is operating 24 hours a 
day—doing countless jobs that add up to 
substantial savings in both time and money. 


Hauling timbers, towing sand barges, carry- 


On Every Front «x In Every Sea x 








ing riggers’ chain and wire, lugging launch- 
ing skids, cement blocks, anchor chains— 
even clearing channels for new ship launch- 


‘ ings—are all in the day’s work. 


You'll find Kermath Marine Engines playing 
an active and essential role ... on both the 
work fronts and war fronts of the United 
Nations—from powering swift 2000 horse 
M T Boats and large Aircraft Rescue Vessels 
to serving as power in Coast Guard Picket 
Boats, harbor launches, work boats, and 
tugs. They’ve got what it takes to serve our 
Armed Forces today—your peace time needs 
tomorrow. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit 8, Michigan 


YACHTING 


With Every Service x 





GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES ERMAT.: 25 tO 8SSO0 WORSEPOWER 





A Kermath Always Runs 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H. 

















PAINTED FOR ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC., BY BENTON CLARK 


NOT HERE. Hirohito!t 


@ So sorry, son of heaven, but the answer is 
“NO! You can’t land here!” . . . Not with these 
gallant little sluggers, the PT boats, on the job. 
They’re tough. They’re fast. They never sleep. 
And whatever the occasion demands, they’ve got 
what it takes. 


As a concentrated package of poison for the 
Axis, the PT boats are an outstanding example of 


the way American engineers, workers and manage- 





LABORATORIES, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
E-L €.ECTRICAL PRODUCTS —Vibrator Power 
Supplies for Communications ... Lighting . . . Electric 
Motor Operation . . . Electric, Electronic and other 
Equipment . . . on Land, Sea or in the Air. 


ment are teaming together to produce the dead- 
liest weapons the world has ever known. And nat- 
urally, we’re proud that E-L equipment is giving 
a good account of itself on PT boats. 

The widespread use of E-L Vibrator Power 
Supplies as standard equipment—on land, sea and 
air—for radio, lighting, communications, ete.— 
wherever electric current must be 
changed in voltage, frequency or type 


—is evidence of the efficiency and rug- 





ged dependability of E-L products. 


For Instrument Illumination on 
PT Boats—FE-L Model X-243 
provides ultra violet (black) or in- 
visible light. Operates on 28 volts 
DC. Adjustable iris eliminates 
necessity for dimming rheostat, 
yet permits complete range of light intensity in 
both the ultra-violet and visible light. In addi- 
tion to lighting equipment Electronic Laboratories provides 
E-L Vibrator Power Supplies for radio operation on PT boats. 
Peace-time E-L products for the yachtsman include complete 
fluorescent lighting systems, and power supplies for all types 
of marine communications systems. 








O n t “Blitzkrieg; the Nazis called it. 


Lightning war. They started 
with heavy firepower, gave it wheels to roll 
over the ground—wings to fly in the air— 


hulls to flash through the water. 


Their lightning war was OK with us. Speed 
is right down America’ alley. United Nations 
motor torpedo boats are carrying lightning 
war to the enemy now—and lightning is the 
word. Many of them are powered by Sterling 
ADMIRAL (Vimalert design) engines. 


fi 


In the ADMIRAL you can see 
something of the shape of your 
after-victory model engine. It’s 
compact. Despite substitution of 
less costly materials for those on the 
critical list, it’s still a precision engine, 


a machine of exceptionally fine tolerances 


for exceptionally fine performance. 


Lightning speed is a Number One requirement in fireboats 
like the New York City’s JOHN J. HARVEY. Five Ster- 
ling VIKING 8-cylinder engines drive the generators for 
swift propulsion. At a fire, four engines power the pumps. 


STERLING ‘ENGINE Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
New York City, 900 Chrysler Building. Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Building. “KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS” 





